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The Effect Of Public Debt On 
Future Business Activities 


Dr. Nadler Says National Debt of 250 To 300 Billion | 
Dollars Need Not Have Great Adverse Effect On Our | 
Economy. Avers Danger Lies In Attempt To Solve | 
Debt Problem Via Currency Depreciation | 


Looks For Higher Price Level And Predicts Government Control | 
Of Money Market To Keep Interest Rates Down—Warns Taxes 
Must Not Stifle Initiative, Corporations Must Be Permitted 
To Accumulate Surplus And Investor Assured Of Return 


Dr. Marcus Nadler, Professor of Finance at New York Uni- 
versity, addressed the Wholesale Druggists Association at their 
“Road Ahead Conference” in New York on Sept. 30, and said that 
one of the great problems that will confront the nation in a post- 
war period is the public debt. Doctor Nadler said that upon the 
solution of this problem will ——- not merely the course of 
business, but 
the future of 7 
our economic 
and political ; | 
institutions as ees 4 | 

| 


New York, N. Y., Thursday, October 14, 1943 Price 60 Cents a Copy 





Opposes Federal 
Unemployment 
Insurance Control 


The federalization of unemploy- 

| ment insurance should be vigor- 

|ously opposed by those who advo- 

icate the American way of life, 
| according to 
M. A. Linton, 
|President o f 
| the Provident 
| Mutual Life 
|Insurance 
Company of 
Plyiladelphia, 


Unsound Tax Program Can Destroy 
Capitalistic Democracy: Hanes 


John W. Hanes Declares That When Normal Tax Is So High As To | 
Preclude Corporations Repaying Debts, Credit Is Destroyed And 
Wholesale Bankruptcies Ensue At First Signs Of Depres- 
sion. Venture Capital Will Be Lacking Too He Avers. 
Suggests A Certain Percentage Of Net Income Be 
Exempt From All Federal Income Tax Provided 
That Amount Is Used To Pay Corporate Debt 


} 
} 


John W. Hanes, former Under-Secretary of the Treasury, speak- 
ing on “Problems of Federal Taxation in Wartime” at the New School 
for Social Research in New York City, last week said that it ecard in addressing 
“that our only hope for the future is dependent upon the continued | the American 
functioning of our system of capitalistic democracy” and that “to | | Life Conven- 
strangulate it now will mean not only the danger of the loss of the | tion at Chi- 


® cago last week. 
an Inevitable | nen Nhe ate 
Willford I. King Would Solve defeat in 
The Wat Debt Problem 
e 
foe By Enforced Savings 
public debt, 


| administration 

achieving the 

kind of peace of unemploy- 
we all desire.” | patios sian «$e 
a panne See transform it 
the corporate | into a fully 

and that is the % a 4 | “To think of an adjective which appropriately describes the pres- 

hard way; any ‘ , ; | ent size of the war debt, to say nothing of its prospective magnitude, 

Sther way o is difficult. Huge, mammoth, unprecedented—all seem too mild. The 

leads to dis- | debt certainly 4s 

aster. Doctor lis so prodig- ability.” “In view of this fact, 

Nadler’s ad- ious as to be does our national debt really con- 








well. He also 
pointed out 
that there is 


only one way M. A. Linton 





‘ { federa lized 
rates Of nor-| plan administered by federal offi- 
mal and sur-| 
leteas it which entirely in- stitute a serious problem?” he asks 
he discusses 


cers, as is proposed by the pending 
tax reach the| | Wagner-Dingell bill, would cre- 
proposed 50% | ate a huge federal machine which 
and the excess | 
the effect of 
our rapidly 
mounting 


profits tax i, | could not help having political 
public debt on our national econ- 


| repercussions no matter which 

, 90% the prob-| party were in power, Mr. Linton 
lem ceases tO! said’ 

omy, on business activity in gen- 

eral, and the dangers we must 

guard against, follows in full: 

One of the great problems that 
will confront the nation in a post- 
war period is the public debt. 
Upon the solution of this prob- 

(Continued on page 1498) 
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comprehe nsi- 
ble to the av- 
;erage mind,” 
says Dr. Will- 
ford I. King, 
ISchool of 
Commerce, 
New York 
University. 
“But, fortu- 
nately,” Doc- 
tor King con- 
tinues, “the 
same may be 
said of our 
natural re- 
sources and 
productive 
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in a paper he has prepared on the 
subject which follows in full: 

Popular writers are prone to 
draw a picture of future genera- 
tions struggling along under this 
huge incubus. The Keynesians, 
however, assure us that since we 
owe the debt to ourselves, it con- 
stitutes no burden whatever on 
the nation. Who is right? 

In a way, the Keynesians have 


‘much the stronger side of the case. 


Clearly, almost every dollar of 
interest or principal paid by one 
inhabitant is received by another 
inhabitant of the nation. Obvi- 
ously, cancellation of the debt 
(Continued on page 1496) 
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Wholesale’Dis 


utors 
HUGH WALONG OMPANY 


15 EXCHANGE PL, 634 SO. SPRING ST. 
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be one of). 


inequities and | 


approaches| 
that of danger | 
to corporate | 
enterprises generally” and he fur- | 
ther declared “that venture capital 
will have little or no inducement 
to risk itself in corporate enter- 
prise.” Mr. Hanes closed his ad- 
dress by saying that with the 
proper form of corporate taxes, 
“businessmen would accept any 
tax rate that might be imposed for 
the duration, for they would know 
then that our government is in- 
terested in preserving our Amer- 
(Continued on page 1499) 
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Illinois 
Corporates-Municipals 


Special section devoted exclu- 
sively to Hlinois corporate and 


municipal securities starts on page 
1490. 
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Political Security, Internal _ 
Stability Essential In Solving 


Post-War Problems 


HON. ROBERT HENRY BRAND 


Managing Director of Lazard Brothers & Co., Chairman of Board of 
North British & Mercantile Insurance, Ltd., 


By 


There are three prerequisites necessary 
for the great problems facing nations after the war, 
managing director of Lazard Brothers & Co. 
& Mercantile Insurance Co., 


Brand, 
of the Board of North British 
London, declared in addressing 


London 


to achieving.a solution 
Robert Henry 
and Chairman 
Ltd., 


the general session of the ABA 


War Service Meeting the latter part of last month. 


That comparative economic sta-*———~ — reas 


maintained in- 
country, and 
or deflation 
avoided, is the 
most funda- 
mental need of 
all, Mr. Brand 
asserted. Ow- 
ing to the pre- 
ponderant in- 
fluence of the 
United States 
on the rest 
of the world, 
he told the 
gathering. this 
basic require- 


should be 
in each 
inflation 


bility 
ternally 
severe 





ment is more 
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Common & Preferred 
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6s, 1952 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 
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20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY. 1-1843 


important 
here than any- 
where else. It 
can only be 
secured, in his 
opinion, by 
the wise con- 
trol of events by the Government, 
‘by the banking system and by in- 
dustry. 

Political security, without which 
confidence is undermined and en- 
terprise is subjected to risks 


Robt. Henry Brand 
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| issue of Oct. 7, page 1428, we® 
called attention to the fact that) 
‘such a plan was advocated in an | 
/article by Congressman: Charles S. 
| Dewey, which appeared on the 
‘first page of the “Chronicle” of 
June 24, 1943. 

Under the Treasury’s plans, the | 
“Proposed United Nations Bank | 


|ment’” would be capitalized at) 


Treasury Outlines Plan For 
United Nations RFC Bank 


| for Reconstruction and Dev elop- | 


$10,000,000,000 subscribed by 


was de- 
as an- 


which are hidisbiletio: 
scribed by the speaker 
other prerequisite. 

“The second condition,” he said, 
“is that something like’ internal 
stability, whether of production, 
employment, prices, relation be- 
tween supply and demand, and 
other economic conditions, shal! 
be maintained in the great indus- 
trial and trading countries and 
particularly, because of its over- 
whelming economic strength, in 
the United States. 


“The third—and of course very 
closely related to the second—is 
that stability of exchanges among 
these nations, in other words 
equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments as a whole, ineluding loans, 
shall also be maintained.” 


Asserting that both in 
United States and England there 
will be an intense post-war de- 
mand for products, Mr. Brand 
warned that “if all the gates are 
opened, and all controls lifted, 
there is likely to be a great in- 
flationary rise of prices at once 


(Continued on page 1493) 


The Treasury Department made known Oct. 8 the draft of a 
| proposed United Nations Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
| It had previously been indicated in press accounts from Washington | 
| that a post-war international bank which in effect would be a world 
| wide Reconstruction Finance Corporation was under consideration 
| by Treasury officials and in referring to these earlier advices in our 





member countries; it is designed 
'to “encourage private financial 
‘agencies to provide long-term cap- 
ital for the sound development of 


the productive resources of mem- | 


| ber countries, and when necessary 
cooperate with and supplement 
private capital for such purposes. 
As to the powers and opera- 
tions of the bank it is stim lated 


(Continued on page 1505) 
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Victory Tax Refund 
Bill Voted By House 


The House on Oct. 11 passed a 
bill providing for a refund through 
immediate tax credits of a portion 
of the 5% Victory Tax, ranging 
from 25 to 40% 

Under the measure, 
the Associated Press, 
ment would assume 
tory Tax payers had made the 
necessary War Bond purchases, 
payments on insurance and debts 
necessary to qualify them for the 
credit. 

The Associated 
further explained: 

Therefore, in the next tax re- 
turns all taxpayers would take 
the credit that originally was in- 
tended as a post-war refund. 

The credit amounts to 25° for 
single persons, 40% for married 
persons, 2% for each dependent, 
with the rebate in no case to ex- 
ceed $1,000. 

The House also passed and sent 
to the Senate bills providing for 
extension of time for filing for 
relief under the excess profits law 
and removing for the duration of 
the war the duty on ship repairs 
done and equipment installed in 
foreign ports. 


P. B. Shute Joins 
Milwaukee Go. Staff 


Chronicle) 
— Preston 


according to 
the Govern- 
that all Vic- 


Press accounts 


(Special to The Financial 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


B. Shute has become associated | 
with the Milwaukee Company, 207 | 
Shute | 
was formerly with Morris F. Fox | 
& Company and prior thereto was | 


East Michigan Street. Mr. 


with Cromwell & Cabot, Inc., 


Woodruff & Co. of Chicago and | 


the Central Republic Company. 


David ¥. Bennett Now 


With Amott, Baker Go. 


David V. Bennett is now asso- | 
|ciated with Amott, Baker & Co., 

| Incorporated, 150 Broadway, New 
| York City. 
merly an officer of Bennett, Lang- 
|'worthy & Co. 


‘Pittsburgh Rys. Look Good 


The current situation in Pitts- 
‘burgh Railways System, particu- 
‘larly certain of the underlying 
| bonds, offers attractive possibili- 
ties for appreciation, according to 
'a study prepared by T. J. Feible- 
‘man & Company, 41 Broad. St., 
‘New York City. Copies of this 
interesting study, which is avail- 
able to dealers only, may be had 
|/upon request from T. J. Feible- 
'man & Co. 

Also available are memoranda 
|on Nu-Enamei; Oklahoma-Texas 
| Trust; Pittsburgh, Canonsburg & 
| Washington 5s of 1937; Washing- 
|ton & Canonsburg First 5s of 
| 1932; and West End Traction 5s 
| of 1938. 


Arden Farms Attractive 


Common stock of Arden Farms 
|offers attractive possibilities ac- 
|'cording to a memorandum pre- 
la by Hill, Thompson & Co., 

ne 
| City. Copies of this interesting 
| memorandum may be had upon 
request, 


Mr. Bennett was for- | 


|& Co., 
' York City, members of the New 


120 Broadway, New York | 
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Paul Shaskan To 
Become Partner 


Paul N, Shaskan will be ad- 
mitted to partnership in Shaskan 
40 Exchange Place, New 


York Stock Exchange. 
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‘Warns Of World Bank 
‘As International RFC 


Representative Chiperfield 
Ill.), warned on Oct. 9 that 


ia. | the international bank proposal of 
'the Treasury constituted a world- 


RFC in which the United 
States might pay out gold and get 
| only debased foreign money in re- 


_ | turn, 
| In reporting this, the Washing- 


ton bureau of the New York 


“Journal-American” added: 


tation records, corporation, banking, 
Cc gs, state and city news, etc.) 
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Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 WallSt., N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4-633: 
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OUR 


REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


Underwriters and dealers who 
have now been back on their reg- 
ular assignments for the better 
part of a fortnight are convinced 
that there is little reason to worry 
over the outlook for the invest- 
ment market over the balance of 
the year. 

They have arrived at this 
conclusion in spite of the dis- 
turbing nature of the Treasury’s 
latest tax proposals which would 
strike heavily at large. institu- 
tional investors who have been 
the primary outlet for new is- 
sues over the last decade or 
more. 


The cool reception accorded 
. Secretary Morgenthau’s drastic 
program upon its presentation to 
Congress presumably has served 
to temper any misgivings in that 
direction. 

All hands naturally anticipate 
higher taxation in consequence of 
the immense costs of war, but 
' there is a general feeling that the 
new revenue bill, which must 
evolve, will be shorn of many of 
the seemingly punitive and non- 
revenue features proposed by the 
Treasury. 

Investment authorities are 
confident that there is plenty 
of money around awaiting op- 
portunities to go te work. But 
they note, too, evidence of grad- 
ual, but nonetheless persistent, 
leaning in the direction of 
equity securities. 

In spite of this latter indication, 
however, it is considered opinion 

(Continued on page 1502) 


























Mr. Chiperfield declared the in- 
ternational bank was a fit com- 
panion for the world-wide WPA 
setup in the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration which is to meet here in 
'November. He said: 
| “Apparently the Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration is the 
| short-term WPA; and the interna- 
| tional bank is the long-term RFC 
in the internationalists’ conception 
|of the new world.” 


The capital of the new bank 


would be $10,000,000,000, of which | 


the United States would contrib- 


Since the United States is the 
chief holder of the world’s gold, 





tribute a 


capital. 


Mr. Chiperfield said that, since 
the controlling votes in the bank 
would be held by countries other 
than the United States, those other 
countries might continue indef- 
initely making loans on the sound 
security of United States gold and 
repay in debased currencies. 

In effect, America would be 
tossing its gold into a jackpot con- 
trolled by gold-hungry nations, 
and would depend upon the vote 





Offering Benefits 


The merger of Western Union | 


Telegraph Company, offers, in the | 
opinion of Arthur Wiesenberger & | 
Company, 61 Broadway, New) 
York City, members of the New | 


tractive possibilities for apprecia- 
tion. The firm declares that their 
appraisal of the situation shows 
Western Union stock considerably 
under-priced, a conclusion based 
not only on the benefits to accrue 
from the merger but upon devel- 
opments within the industry it- 
self. The immediacy of the antici- 
pated rise is, the firm states, is not 
very material to the question, 
since the stock offers both specu- 
lative and. bona fide investment 
possibilities. 


sing the situation in detail may be 





Company upon request. 
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| Exchange 
Securities Acts, Harold F. McGuire of the New 
Wickes, Jacobi and McGuire, of New York, stated | 
in conclusion that ‘ 
at this time—which is most respectfully submitted— is that it exercise | 
the utmost — 
self-restraint 
and all its in- 
genuity 
avoid 
ference with ° 
honest 
ness.”’ 


| he 


self-efface- 
ment, 
energetically 
pursued in the 
national inter- 
est 


platform dif- 
ficult for 


or any administrative agency sim- 
ilarly placed, to follow. It is nat-| 
ural for. any administrative agency! 


jute between 30 to 35%, with a/| 
roughly proportionate voting 
| power. 


time during the war, 


far disproportionate | 


|Share of the gold to the bank’s ‘ang services was devoted to mili-¢ 


tary purposes, compared with 50% 

of the gross national product that 
|is directed to the war now; there 
were 4,000,000 soldiers to be de- 
/mobilized compared with about 
11,000,000 expected to be in the 
/armed forces at the end of this| 
| war, which will also see millions 
of workers quitting war 
The potential unemployment 
problem, therefore, 
more severe after this war than 
after the last one. 


that the war with Germany will 
end before the war with Japan 
|'and that there will be a consider- 
able 
Demobilization 
| forces 
protracted, rather than sudden. 


of those nations to determine | 
whether it would get the gold 
back. 


Telegraph Merger Seen 


Telegraph Company and Postal | 


York Stock Exchange, most at- | 


Copies of the circular discus- 


had from Arthur Wiesenberger & 


SEC Should Adopt Program Of 
Self Restraint: Harold F. McGuire 


In an analysis and appraisal of the work of the Securities and’ 
respect 


Commission with 


Bloomer, 
‘in summary my 


Riddell, 


to 
inter- 


busi- 
“Tn thus 
suggesting,” 
said, ‘‘a 
program of 


to be 


~l recog- 
nize that I am 
proposing a 





the 
Commission, 


Harold F. McGuire 


not a period of reform, 
in which solution of even more 
fundamental problems is required. 
Unless those problems are solved, 
there may 
'perimentation in the future.” 


CHTENSTEII 


IN AND OUT 


Come in, write in, call in. 

Go out with the best bids— 

and you won't be ont as much as 
you thought you were. 





Obsolete Securities Dept. 


99 Wall Street, York 


nm? sa* YTLYi4 7? «4 — 
phone: WHitenall €-6551 


New 








the administration of the. 
York law firm of | 


to 


TITLE Co. 


CERTIFICATES 


of ALL COMPANIES and 
REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 





program for Commission action | 


eee a 


to- feel that the problems “within | 
| its jurisdiction are of primary im- 
portance. 
mind the Commission that this is 


However, I would re- 





Complete Statistical Information 


‘L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


SNC. 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
39 mec ate at York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 





but one 





be no occasion for ex- 


Mr. McGuire’s discussion of the 


|subject was a feature of the re- 
'cent annual meeting in New York 
| of 
» America, 
' that 
past 10 years with the securities 
laws and their administration has 
disclosed definite defects 
| would call for change even were 
we not faced with the unique and 
| paramount problems of the war 
and the peace. Those defects do 


the Controllers Institute of 
in which he observed 
“Our experience over the 


which 


(Continued | on page 1500) 


Post- War Taxes And Unemployment 


With taxes on the eve of being raised, 
and with unemployment. now practically nil, 
it may be pertinent to look ahead for a tentative survey of the 
'probable situation after the war has ended. 


| Mr. Chiperfield said, it would con- | 


apparently for the last 


Unemployment Prospects 
In the first World War only 25% of the total output of goods 





plants. 


will be much 


There is general anticipation 


interval between the two. 
of our armed 
consequently should be 


Estimates are made that imme- 


| diate post-war unemployment will | 
total 15,000,000 or more, but their | 
| fallacy is that they concentrate in | 
‘one brief period all the adverse | 
factors consequent upon the war’s | 
ending, and postpone all the fav- 
|Orable ones to a later period. 


‘Actually, the adverse factors will 


operate more or less simulta- 
neously with the favorable ones, 
and the transition period will al- 
ready be under way when Peace 
comes. 
The Transition Period 

Industries not requiring recon- 
version to produce civilian goods, | 
like textiles, apparel, furniture, 
lumber products, and paper and 
allied products, will begin to level | 
off at a lower rate of operations. 
Industries requiring reconversion, 


‘like the automobile industry, will 


probably take several months to 
reach the bottom of their employ- 
ment levels. The relation. between | 
production and employment will | 
be affected by a declining work- | 
week, by declining productivity, | 
and by the retention of employees | 
to aid in reconversion. These fac- | 
tors wil be particularly apparent | 
during the transition period and | 
in industries where considerable | 
| adjustment has to be made. 
Because of high domestic and | 
(Continued on page 1506) 


Crowell-Collier 


Farnsworth | 


Federal Water _ 


Analyses on Request / 


(J. F. Reilly &Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


lll Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell | System Teletype, N. Y. 








1-248 















Gisholt Machine Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Haloid Co. 
Memoranda on Request 
Federal Screw Works 
Bartgis Brothers 


Hew blo= 


170 Broadway COrtlandt it 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 











Jacksonville Gas Corp. 
3-5s, 1942, 5s, 1967 & New Com. 


indiana Limestone 6s, 1952 
Tybor Stores Common 
Sher-Neth 3-5°4s, 1956 w. s. 
Savoy Plaza 3-Gs, 1956 w. s. 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORE 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 
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Pacific Coast | 
Securities 


WYETH & Co. 


‘Since 1893” 
‘NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


Mowhive Los Angeles Stock 














b Exchange 
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Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co. | 


(when issued) 
Bought — Sold 
New York Stock Exchange Jae 


Hort, Rose & TROSTER 


Established 1914 

Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.| it 
Telephone: Teletype §§| 
{BOwling Green _9-7400 NY Sea 375: j 














Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


National Radiator 
Company | 


Analysis upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6,-N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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“ay Mutou 


BRIGHT 


FUTURE” 


We have prepared a new memorandum on this situation, 
outlining the benefits of the merger and certain long- 


term potentials. 


This memorandum is one of « series of securities studies 


which we make «vailable 


to a group of dealers with 


whoul We maintain close and mutually profitable contact. 
If there is a reasonable possibility of your investigating 


the application of our facili 


ties and service to your own 


business, we shall welcome hearing from you and will 
forward the memorandum. Send for special report F-14. 


ARTHUR WIESE 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 BROADWAY 


—SPECIALISTS IN LEVERAGE INV 


NBERGER & CO. 


« Members New York Curb Exchange 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


ESTMENT COMPANY SECURITIES— 
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To the stockholders of 


Standard Oil Company 


(NEW JERSEY) 


of the Senate Banking Committee | its affairs would be carried on by | 
| which heard Secretary 1 
| Treasury Henry Morgenth 
_explain the bank plan at a recent | sentative. V 
closed meeting, told a reporter he | would be closely related to share- | 
_was “opposed to making loans to | holding. 
{other countries in the guise of 











MERCK & CO., Ine. | 
Common Stock 


Bought - Seid - Quoted 


(OODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
115 BROADWAY 105 WEST ADAMS ST. | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 TELETYPE NY 1-€72 





























‘Sen. Taft Denounces Proposed Internat’! Bank 


As Part Of New Deal Program Of Deficit Spending 


Senator Robert A. Taft on Oct. 11 said that he would oppose | 
the Administration’s proposal for a world RFC bank by carrying | 
his right against it to the Senate floor with a denunciation of the | 
plan as “‘part of the general New Deal program to create new methods | 


| of deficit spending,” said an Associated Press dispatch from Washing- | 
‘ton, which added: 


-| 





Senator Taft, who is a member® 


of the | a board of directors on which ail | 
au, Jr.| members would have one repre- | 
oting power, however, 


'clared, “all of the money to be| 


The SEC has approved the distribution of 
Consolidated Natural Gas Company 
to the stockholders of Standard Oil Company (N. J.). 


An analysis prepared by 





52 WALL STREET 


| 


ee 


ment describes in detail the properties, financial 
position, earnings, and prospects of Consolidated. 
It is available free on written request. 


HETTLEMAN & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7530 


our Public Utility Depart- 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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Northern 
Natural Gas 


Troster, Currie & Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 

















HODSON & COMPANY, 


Ine. 
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165 Broadway, New York 




















Attractive Situations 
Crowell-Collier, Farnsworth, and 
Federal Water offer interesting 
possibilities according to memo- 
randa on these situations issued 
by J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
these memoranda may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Walter M. Hall Opens 
Advisory Service 


Walter Merrill Hall, for many 
years a partner of the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Callaway, 
Fish & Co., announces the re- 
sumption of investment advisory 
service and the opening of an of- 
fice at 115 Broadway, New York 
City. Mr. Hall offers personal in- 
vestment supervision, portfolio 
management and general market 
analysis for individuals and corpo- 
rations. 


Denver & Rio Grande 


Western Interesting 


Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust, 
61 Broadway, New York, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared a most in- 
teresting chart on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
which is creating new securities 
through arbitrage. Copies of the 
chart may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


Dumont Laboratories 
Holds Luncheon 


Frederick D. Gearhart, Jr., of 
the investment firm of Kobbe, 
Gearhart & Co. of New York at- 
tended a luncheon given in Pas- 
saic, N. J., last Friday by Allen B. 
DuMont, President of the Allen 
B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. In- 
formative talks and exhibits per- 
taining to the activities of the 
ecOmpany constituted part of he 





\ affair. 


investments.” | 

“In effect,’ Senator Taft de- 
loaned abroad by the bank would | 
come from the United States. It | 
seems to me that after the war we 
are going to have to make emer- 
gency loans to other countries for 
working capital and rehabilitation 
of plants and machinery,. but I 
believe those loans ought to be 
made directly by this government | 
under authority of Congress.” 

As outlined by Mr. Morgenthau, | 
the proposed international bank | 
would have $10,000,000,000 in cap- | 





ital, of which the United States 
would furnish $3,500,000,000, | 
|Great Britain $1,000,000,000 and) 
|other countries the remainder. | 
|The bank would make loans for | 
rebuilding of war-damaged cities | 
and other such projects. 

Senator Taft expressed the con- 
'viction that administration of the 
| bank might be controlled by pro- 
| spective borrower countries, since 








| 


“While I would approve a gen- 
eral policy of making loans for 
post-war relief and rehabilitation, 
it seems this bank would be a per- 
manent institution,’ Senator Taft 
| said. “I disapprove heartily of any 
permanent international lending 
| agency because I believe it would 
| be a repetition of what happened 
|aiter the last war when we made 
| loans to bring about an artificial 


| 
| 


| stimulation in exports. 


“Any operation of that kind is 
bound to collapse, just as the last 
attempt did in 1929, and cause a 
worse situation than if there 
never had been any loans made 
at all.” 


The Ohio Senator thought that 
if rehabilitation and relief loans 
were made to other countries im- 
mediately after the war they 
ought to be limited to “two or 
three billion dollars a year for a 
couple of years and then scaled 
down to about a hali billion dol- 
lars yearly.” 





The Effect Of War On Currency And Deposits | 


With $15,000,000,000 more money of individuals and business | 


firms invested in Government obligations as a result of the Third War | 
' Loan just ended, a timely study has just been released by the National | 
| Bureau of Economic Research elucidating the various respects in 
which war financing bears upon inflation during the war and after it. 

The most spectacular fact about the Government’s war financing, | 
ithe study points out, is the in-© 
crease in the nation’s money sup-| than the total increases that had 
ply which has resulted from it.| accumulated in the entire preced- 
Accompanying this, and an im-|ing century and a half of the na- 
portant factor in the problem of | tion’s history. | 
a similar unprecedented increase | increase than occurred during the | 
in “liquid claims” against the) First World War. Yet, the study | 
Government, principally War Sav- | points out, the rise in prices dur- | 








ings Bonds. |ing the present war has so far 


If redemption of these and other | 
“liquid claims” is called for in 
large volume in the immediate 
| post-war period, this could result 
—by recourse to governmental 
bank borrowing—in.a further in- 
crease of the nation’s money sup- 
ply at the time. Thus the two 
phenomena, the study points out, 
are closely linked. 


The study is entitled “The Ef- 
fect of the War on Currency and 
Deposits” and its author is Dr. 
Charles R. Whittlesey, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It was 
published by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, of New 
York, and is one of a series pre- 
pared by that body under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. Ralph A. 
Young, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, with grants from the As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The report opens with the state- 
ment that the increase of the na- 
tion’s money supply which took 
place between June 30, 1939, and 
the beginning of this year—rough- 











ly $37,000,000,000—was greater 


been much more moderate than | 


in the First World War and in| 


| 


the Civil War, because of a va-| 


riety of factors which are anal- 
yzed., 


“Money Hoarding” Does Not 
Explain the Increase 


One phenomenon of the current 
situation which in some quarters 
has been regarded as symptomatic 
of money hoarding—the great in- 
crease of currency in circulation, 
fromr roughly $6,000,000,000 on 
June 30, 1939, to roughly $16,000,- 
000,000 on June 30, last—is a con- 
tinuation of a twenty-five year 
trend, according to the study, 
greatly accentuated during the 
war by the monetary necessities 
rd enormously increased produc- 
ion. 


It is almost entirely accounted 
for, according to Dr. Whittlesey, 
by millions of more workers, 
higher hourly wages, more hours 
of work per laborer, and the con- 
sequent need for more payroll 
cash in plants and offices, and till 


(Continued on page 1505) 





DALLAS 


+ Ae RRR CA ERR 
Bought — sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston San Antonio 








PHILADELPHIA 








Consolidated 
Natural Gas 


‘ ’ 


‘w. i.’ 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. DI 4-1527 














We have a continuing interest in 


Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Co. 


Common Stock 





Us ae 
BOENNING & CO. | 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 | 
| Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 

















ST. LOUIS 








Associated Electric 
Company 


4424s & 5s 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 














Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 


803 Landreth Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
_Teletype—SL 486 L. D. 240 











TIX & Co. 


SAINT LOUWIS 
OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 











Seaboard Air Line Plan 


L. H. Rothchild & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, have pre- 
pared an interesting study of 
Special Master Taylor’s plan of 
Reorganization for the Seaboard 
Air Lines; some of the ideas sug- 
gested in this study are to be de- 
cided by the court at the hearing 
now scheduled for Oct. 25 before 
Federal Judge W. C. Chestnut in 
Baltimore. 

Copies of the L. H. Rothchild 
study of the Plan may be obtained 


from the firm upon request. 
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—. “Rail Securities in Peace Time” 
A Basic Change in the Making 


Copies on request 


VILAS & HICKEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 
Teletype: NY 1-911 








| | Chart on request 





Denver and Rio Grande Western R. R. 


Creating the New Securities 
through Arbitrage 





PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 Bell Teletype—N¥ 1-310 | 
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Patterson Says War Department Has 
Unspent Balance Of $119 Billion 


Robert P. Patterson, Under-Secretary of War, told the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Reduction of Federal Government Ex- 
penditures on Oct. 8 that the War Department had an unexpended 
balance on Aug. 31 of $118,909,000,000. Of this amount, a total of 
slightly more than $64,000,000,000 had not been obligated for expen- 
diture under contracts, Mr. Patterson reported. 

The Under-Secretary also ad-® . 
vised the committee that the War 000 by the end of this year, “may 
Department reduced its civilian have to be increased.” He asserted 
personnel by 145,564 between; that Gen. George C. Marshall's 
June 30 and Aug. 31. decision to reduce his original 

Senator Byrd (Dem. Va.) Chair-! goal to this figure from 8,200,000 
man of the committee, commented was made “without prejudice to 
that he thought the figure was his authority to raise the Army to 
“misleading” since testimony was 8.2 million if the situation de- 
lacking as to how many of the} mands.” 
civilians had been supplanted by He said it was the Army Chief 
military personnel. of Staff's “urgent desire” that “at 

Associated Press Washington; no time shall there be one man in 
advices, from which the foregoing | uniform whose services are not 
is quoted, also reported: required.” ’ 

Mr. Patterson said the Depart-| “It should be emphasized that 
ment’s civilian pay roll contained, the Army of 7,700,000 by Dec. 31, 
1,348,803 names on June 30 and; 1943, is the minimum which the 
1,203,239 on Aug. 31. Of the total| Chief of Staff states is required 
reduction, he said, about 3,500| to carry out the planned military 
were cut off in Washington, the| operations,” he testified. “It may 
remainder in the field. have to be increased.” 

Senator Byrd said the commit-| Senator Nye (Rep., N. D.) asked 
tee was “disturbed” because as| Mr. Patterson to what extent lend- 
nearly as he could ascertain half| lease aid from the United States 
of the War Department’s civilian| had been transferred from one 
employees were doing clerical| ally to another. The North Dako- 
work, while in the Navy the ratio| tan said he had heard “in the last 
is one clerical employee to every | few hours” (an apparent reference 
five engaged in actual war pro-| to the reports of the globe-touring 
duction. Senators) that considerable aid 

The Committee sought unsuc-| had been so transferred. Mr. Pat- 
cessfully to find out exactly how/|terson said he understood some 
the reported reductions were} such transfers had been made by 
made, how many soldiers had/| Great Britain to Russia and Tur- 
been put to work on jobs formerly | Key. 
performed by civilians, and the Turning to a discussion of re- 
number of uniformed men en-| negotiation of war contracts, Mr. 
gaged in clerical work in Wash-| Patterson said the War Department 
ington. had recovered about $3,000,000,000 

The Committee’s goal is a re-|by such renegotiations—$1,000,- 
duction of at least 10% in the to-/| 000,000 in cash and $2,000,000,000 
tal Government civilian pay roll|in the form of reduction on fu- 
of more than 3,000,000 men and/| ture deliveries. After the war, he 
women. predicted, the Department would 

In the course of his testimony | be criticized for not cutting prices 








on expenditure of Army funds,|deeper through renegotiations, 
Mr. Patterson said the Army’s| rather than for ordering too large 
present personnel goal of 7,700,- reductions. 








Railroad Securities 


Equipment Trust Certificates 
Mortgage Bonds 
Guaranteed and Special Stocks 
Serial Obligations 


STROUD & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
123 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 9 
Teletype 120 Broadway 
PH 296 and 297 NEW YORK 5 
N. Y.-Phila. Private Wires—Rector 2-6528 & 2-6529 














Railroad Securities 


The Delaware & Hudson voluntary readjustment plan, whereby 
the first and refunding 4s which matured last May are to be paid 
10% of principal in cash and the balance in extended 20-year 4s, 
is finally to be consummated. The company has announced that 


Nov. 1. At the same time semi-annual interest for the 
Nov. 1 will be paid in cash. Final » 
consummation of the plan has 
stimulated a considerable amount 
of interest in the bonds and many 
rail men are convinced that mate- 
rially higher prices will be wit- 
nessed as investors become more 
‘fully familiar with the improved 
'Status of the extended bonds. 
The old bonds have recently 
been selling “flat” around 80. De- 
ducting the $100 cash on account 
of principal that will be paid on 
Nov. 1, and the half-year’s inter- 
est, this price for the old bonds 
represents a net cost of only $680 
for $900 face value of extended 4s, 
or at a rate of $755 for each $1,000 
extended bond. This appears as a 


period ended 








Chicago, 
Milwaukee 


& St. Paul 


Gold 5s, 1975 





Bought—S old—Quoted 








1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
WHitehall 3-3450 Teletype: NY 1-2050 





LEROY A. STRASBURGER & CO. 
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2 ee 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 









Aluminium Ltd. Common 
Brown Company 
Calgary & Edmonton Corp. Ltd. 
Fanny Farmer, Ltd. | 
Kerr Addison Gold Mines, Ltd. | 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. | 
Noranda Mines, Ltd. 


Sun Life Assurance Co. 








HART SMITH & CO. 


payment of the cash and exchange of securities will be made on/|]| New York Montreal 
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52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAmover 2-0930 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
Toronto 
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Rock Island 


Discussion of the Reorganization Plan 
with particular reference to the 


General 4s, ’88 


Ist Refunding 4s, °34 


Copy sent upon request 


Raymond CO 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 :: Teletype BS 259 
N.Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 














low appraisal of the lien which 
has been strengthened by a re- 
duction in principal amount and 
in fixed charges, and which will | 
benefit from quite liberal sinking 
fund provisions. 


MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(in reorganization) 


The maximum amount of new | Minneapolis & St. Louis 6s 1932 
extended bonds to be outstanding | Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1934 
with the public will be $43,000,000. | Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 1949 

Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1962 


Until this has been reduced to | 


$25,600,000 there will be an an-|| [ow Central 5s 1938 


lowa Central 4s 1951 


| 
| 





nual sinking fund equivalent to | 
two-thirds of the consolidated net | 


income of the railroad operating | ° 
corporation and the holding com- | F rederic H. Hatch & Co. 
pany. The extension plan eaeel Incorporated oy ea 
provides that the holding company || 63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
must dispose of its investment se- Bell Teletype N¥ 1-897 
curities before May 1, 1946. From 
the proceeds of such sales, the 
first $5,000,000 realized will be 
divided equally between the sink- 
ing fund and the company for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. All pro- 
ceeds in excess of $5,000,000 will 
be placed in the sinking fund. 
The largest investment item con- 
sists of 304,600 shares of New York 
Central common stock. This alone 
has a present market value of 
more than $5,200,000. As of the necessitous rapid paring of the ex- 
end of last year, there were other | tended debt. It is indicated that 
smaller holdings of railroad bonds | operations at the 1941-1942 level 
(mostly reorganization situations) | would produce average annual 
which have advanced sharply in| funds of $3,734,000 for the sinking 
price in 1943. The largest of|fund, equivalent to about 11.5% 
these, St. Paul and Frisco, alone | of the present market appraisal 
have a present market value of | of the entire new extended issue. 
sbout $1,170,000. Sinking fund| The tax burden of the railroad 
proceeds from the sale of securi-| operating company has_ been 
ties could well, in themselves, run | mounting in the current year but, 


Des Moines & Fort Dodge 4s 1935 














tion of the readjustment plan, the 
management has also issued invi- 
tations for tenders of the old, un- 
extended, bonds, the bonds ac- 
'quired to be used to meet sinking 
|fund requirements of the future. 
Tenders will be accepted up to 
'Oct. 19. So long as the present 
boom in railroad traffic and earn- 
'ings continues the liberal sinking 
fund provided will result in a 





|} to.as much as 20% of the present | nevertheless, net results in recent 


market appraisal of the entire ex- | months have been running con- 
tended bond issue, to say nothing |sistently ahead of a year ago. For 
of the funds coming into the sink- | the eight months through August 
ity “pad a soot jfarnings. | net operating income was 5.2% 
is from these potentialities that | : : 

much of the current optimism | above the like 1942 oF riod and 
stems. for the full year earnings should 


In. announcing final consumma- run at least as high as they did 

















Six Selected Defaulted Railroad 
Reorganization Preferences 


Circular on request 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 

TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 _ _ TELETYPE NY 1-1310 




















Due to the lamentable indisposition of Judge Luther B. Way 
we understand that the hearings in the case of the 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 


reorganization have been postponed until October 25th when 
they will take place before Federal Judge W. C. Chestnut 
in Baltimore, Md. Copies of our brief on the Special 
Master’s plan are still available. 


l. h. rothchild & co. 


specialists in rails 
120 broadway n.y.c.5 
COrtlandt 7-0136 Tele. WY 1-1293 
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SOO 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. 


When, as and if issued 
ALL ISSUES 
sold 


Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder 


| 
30 Broad St.. New York 
WHitehall 3-9200 Teletype NY 1-515 


bought 


quoted 





last year. The sinking fund from 
1943 earnings, which the company 
apparently hopes to meet through 
the current request for tenders, 
may well run between $4,000,000 
and $4,500,000. 

Barring a sharp, and unex- 
pected, collapse in earnings, the 
sinking fund from 1943 and 1944 
earnings coupled with proceeds 
from sale of the holding com- 
Ppany’s securities could well real- 
ize the goal of reducing the ex- 
tended bond issue to $25,000,600. 
Reduction to such a level would 
go far towards completely restor- 
ing the road’s once high credit 
standing. 





Portland & 
Ogdensburg Ry. 
414,% bonds 


Due November 1, 1953 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
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PUBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
RAILROAD 
MUNICIPAL 


BONDS 
AC.ALLYN*°COMPANY 


NCORPOPRAT 


CHICAGO 





Chicago City Railway 
ist- 5s, 1927 
Chicago Railways 
Ist 5s, 1927 


Metropolitan West Side Elevated 
4s, 1938 : 


Midland Utilities 


6s, 1938 
Old Dominion Power 


5s, 1951 


Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 


Incorporated 
135 S. La Salle Street 
Dearborn 9600 CG 1200 














COAL SITUATION 





Three Illinois Coal Companies 
Offer Attractive Investment 
Situations 


Data on Request 


ADAMS & CO. 
231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 








Listed and Unlisted 


Securities 


FRED W. FAIRMAN & CO. 


208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Tel. RANdolph 4063 _— Belli Sys. Tele. CG 537 


JEFFERSON 
ELECTRIC Co. 
Common Stock 


William A. Fuller & Co. 


Members of Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 S. La Salle Street > Chicago 4 
Tel. Dearborn 9200 Tele. CG 146 


Chicago 

The dream of the City of Ch 
is scheduled to become a reality tl 
a system which has been under c 


Mayor Edward J. Kelly will cut 


midnight the same day. Opening 
of the first link of the system will 
mark one of the major advances 
in local transportatien in Chicago 
since the city was incorporated in 
1837. 

The link to be placed in opera- 
tion will extend from the near 
North Side through the downtown 
| Loop area underneath State Street, 
ithe principal shopping thorough- 
| fare, to a point on the near South 
|Side. The subway will hook up 
| with the elevated lines of the Chi- 
'eago Rapid Transit Company, a 
| portion of whose trains will use 
‘the tubes. It is estimated that 
some 70,000,000 passengers will be 
_transported through the tubes in 
| the first year of operation. Use of 
|the system is expected to save 
|regular users anywhere from eight 
to 22 minutes a day. 

While the first link of the sys- 
'tem will be placed in use, other 
routes, in various stages of com- 
|pletion, may not be placed in 
‘operation for some time. Con- 
struction on the other links has 
' been held up because of priorities 
on necessary materials. 


Ground Broken in 1937 
Construction of the link to be 


' was broken on the near 


routes under construction 
west sections of the city, is being 
paid by the Federal Government. 
It’s contribution to the subway 


i system totals $23,130,000. 














Hearst Preferred 
Maryland Casualty Com. 
Braniff Common 


Steel Products Common 


Straus Securities Company 
135 Seuth La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CGO 650-651 
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| REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Liberty Baking Corp’n 
$4.00 Cumulaiive Pfd. 


Reliance Steel Com. 
Hammond Instrument Com. 


CASWELL & CO. 





120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 | 
Sees oe hie cent semiral: 8000. 








transportation franchise 


/subway in glowing terms. 


the world. Its ventilation, they 


declare, is unexcelled in any sub- | 
way, and it is the first system of | 
| tunnels to use fluorescent lighting | 
Stations are, 
| equipped with the most modern | 
_type of escalators, which connect | 
train platforms with mezzanine 
stations, and operating noises are | 
reduced to a minimum by the use | 
welded running rails | 
that rest on resilient pad insets in | 
Safe operation is | 





|for illumination. 


of heavy, 


the tie plates. 
assured by the latest type of sig- 
nal and automatic train control 
equipment. 


Unified Transfer System 


Meanwhile, another forward 
step in Chicago’s local trans- 
portation set-up was taken this 
month, when a city-wide trans- 
fer system at a 10-cent fare was 
inaugurated on an experimental 
basis by the Chicago Surface 
(street car) Lines, the Chicago 
Rapid Transit (elevated lines) 
Company, and the Chicago Mo- 

{tor Coach (bus lines) Company 











: 7 


‘in compliance with an order of 


a 


signify their readiness for use, and revenue operation will 
2 





STRUTHERS WELLS 
CORPORATION 


Special analysis on request 


RYAN-NICHOLS 
& Co. 


105 South La Salle 
CHICAGO 3 


1520 


St. 


Andover CG 1399 











Brevities 


icago for many years of a subway 
1is Saturday, when the first link of 
onstruction for nearly six years is 


placed in operation. Ceremonies will be held that day, during which 


a ribbon in the subway tubes to 
begin at 





the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion. Previously, arrangements 
were in existence providing for 
the interchange of transfers be- 
tween the bus and elevated lines 
and between the street car and 
elevated lines, but there were 
restrictions as to the intersec- 
tions where transfers could be 
presented. It had been impos- 
sible to transfer from a street 
car to a bus, and vice versa. 


Under the new setup, a street 
car rider can transfer to the bus 
or the elevated lines. Similarly, 
passengers originating on the 
bus lines may transfer to the 
street car or elevated lines, and 
persons starting their journeys 
on the elevated lines may trans- 
fer to the bus or street car. All 
three transportation mediums, 
however, cannot be used on the 
same fare. 


Intersections at which transfers 
may be interchanged were in- 


| placed in operation Saturday be- 

|gan Dec. 17, 1938, when ground | 
North | 
| Side by Mayor Kelly. Cost of the | 


creased under the new arrange- | 
ments from 82 to 354. Of these, | 
186 involve the new service be-| 


| tween the street car and bus lines. | 


Transfer points between the elev- | 
ated and the bus were increased | 
from 25 to 45, and transfer points | 
between the street car and the| 
elevated were increased from 57) 


to 123. Persons using the street | 
car exclusively continue to pay | 


ALLEGHENY 
CORPORATION 


Discussed in a special study by our 


Investment Research Department 


Copy on request 


THOMSON & McKINNON 
Member 


New York Stock Exchange 
€ €> I 


ant change 


231 South LaSalle Street 


New York Indianapolis Toronto 











Standard Silica 


Common Stock 


Merchants Distilling 
Corp’n 


Common Stock 


FAROLL BROTHERS 


ork and prit 
Stock Excha nges 
208 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4 
Phone Andover 1430 Tele. 


CG 156 











Chicago Recommendations 


"9 
=o 


Adams 
Salle St., 


& Co., South La 
offer interesting invest- 
ment situations in three {Illinois 
coal companies, data on which 
may be had upon request. 

A. A. Bennett & Co., 105 South 
La Salle St., have prepared an 
interesting circular on the post- 
war outlook for railroads. Copies 
of this circular may be had upon 
request from the firm. 


Brailsford & Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., have recently published 
ireports on the Chicago surface 
lines, the first dated Sept. 16 and 
the second Sept. 25. Also avail- 
able for distribution is a recent 
report on the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad. 
Copies of all these circulars are 
'available on request. 

Caswell & Co., 120 South La 
Salle St., will send on request re- 
éent analyses of Liberty Bakeries 
'Corp. $4.00 cumulative preferred; 
| Reliance Steel common, and Ham- 
'mond Instrument common. 


Enyart, Van Camp & Co., 100 
West Monroe St., offer their quo- 
tations and data service on Chi- 
cago and Suburban Bank Stocks 
on request. 


} 
| 


Faroll Brothers, 208 South La 
Salle St., have analyses of Mer- 
chants Distilling Corp. and Stand- 


route is approximately $34,000,000. | 
Part of the cost of this link, as. 
well as portions of the costs of. 
that } 
will extend to the west and north- | 


The. 
, city’s share is $34,270,000 and is| 
being financed from a traction | 
‘fund that was established in 1907 | 
|for the purpose of using local | 
receipts | 
to modernize local transportation. | 

City officials describe the new | 
They | 
say it is recognized as the most | 
modern in the nation, if not in| 


an 8-cent fare, although, if they. 
desire to transfer to the elevated 
or the bus, they must pay 10 
cents. 

Unification Problem 


While these forward steps 
were taken, the question of uni- 
fying the properties of the elev- 
ated and street car lines, both 
of which are undergoing re- 
organization in the Federal 
Court, still is the subject of 
lively discussion. The Illinois 
Commerce Commission earlier 
this year rejected a plan to 
unify the two properties, a deci- 
sion which now is being ap- 
pealed in court. Meanwhile, a 
five-man committee appointed 
by Federal Judge Michael L. 
Igoe, who has jurisdiction over 
the reorganization cases, recom- 
mended separate reorganization 
of the elevated and street car 
as a step toward complete in- 
tegration and unification of all 
local transportation facilities. 
The committee informed the 
court there was no way to 
amend the original unification 
plan to meet the approval of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. 


Mayor Kelly, irked by his: ef- 
forts to effect unification of the 


|elevated and street car lines, has 
/warned the City Council to be 
“prepared to act with expedition 
in another direction without fur- 
ther unnecessary delay” if efforts 
to achieve unification come to 
naught. Some talk is that the 
|Mayor might recommend munic- 
ipal ownership of the traction 
systems, which is being advocated 
| by some local parties. 

(Continued on page 1491) 





The Future Of The Public Utility Industry 


ard Silica common stocks. Staid- 
ard Silica was recently qualifie: 
in Missouri. Copies of these an 
elyses may be had on request. 

Hicks & Price, 231 South La 
Salle St., have available an illus- 
trated up-to-date brochure 01 
Colorado & Southern 4'%s of 1980 
Copies will be sent on request. 

Ryan-Nichols & Co., 105 South 
La Salle St., has just prepared a 
special analysis of the Struthers 
Wells Corp., which is available on 
request. 


Now that the Third War Loan 
is over, and happily was more 
than successful, the attention of 
the public is again turning to cor- 
porate bonds, with the rails con- 
tinuing to hold the center of at- 
tention. 

Thomson MeKinnon devote 
considerable space to them in 
their this week’s “Bond Review” 
with special articles on St. Louis 
& San Franciscos and Chicago & 
North Westerns. They also com- 
ment at length on Railroad Earn- 
ings in their current “Stock Re- 
view of the Week,” and have just 
issued a special release on Alle- 
gheny Corp. 

Anyone interested in obtaining 
a copy of any of these items may 
cbtain them, without charge, by 
addressing Thomson & McKinnon, 
Statistical Library, 231 So. La 


& 


‘Salle St., Chicago. 


In The Post-War Era 


The public utility industry is unique in that it will benefit from 
' the cessation of hostilities sacrificing but little of the gains it has 


| derived from the war activity. 


With the coming of peace, the com- 


| panies’ costs should decline and they should then be in a position to 
| proceed with the expansion program inaugurated prior to hostilities. 
|They are most fortunate in that there is no physical re-adjustment 


industrial companies. Their oper- 
ations should continue without in- 
terruption as they did in the 
change over from peace to war- 
time activity. This industry may 
| be said to be the only one which 
| was prepared to immediately as- 
| sume the obligations placed upon 
|it by the large demands for its 
| services brought about by the war. 
| Public utility income available 
| for dividends has been severely 
depressed by an ever-increasing 
tax burden, but it would now ap- 


have been reached on our military 
expenditures, the future could 
bring consecutively lowering na- 
tional: budget requirements. This 
means lower taxes or at least. no 
increase in the present rates. 
Therefore, what little business 
may be lost with the coming of 
peace by the utility industry may 
be compensated for by a more fa- 
vorable tax payment. Further, this 
loss of income from the reduction 
_in the use of low-priced electric 
power for commercial purposes 
should, in all probability, be ab- 
sorbed to a very large degree by 
a substantial increase in the use 
'of power at higher rates for home 
‘consumption (light, heat, refrig- 
eration, laundry work, etc.). With 
| the above factors in mind, we are 


| 


| inclined to view favorably the 
purchase of well managed operat- 





| necessary as is the case with most®-—- 


pear that since a ceiling seems to, 








ing companies for the satisfactory 
returns currently being afforded 
and also the purchase of holding 
companies’ securities whose equity 
is substantially above current 
market prices.—Andrew F. Lynch, 
Statistical Department, Abraham 


& Co. 
ES aR MS ent 


Railroad Securities Look 
Good For Peace Time 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
prepared for distribution an at- 
tractive reprint of the address of 
Arthur C. Knies on “Railroad Se- 
curities in: Peace Time—a Basic 
Change in.the Making,’ given be- 
fore the Los Angeles security 
brokers and dealers at the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. 


Cons. Natural Gas Co. 
Situation of Interest 


Consolidated Natural Gas com- 
mon w.i. offers attractive possi- 
bilities, according to Reynolds & 


Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. An interesting 
circular upon the company may 
be had from Reynolds & Co. upon 
request. 
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Readers Comment On “Planned Economy And 
Free Enterprise” By Clyde William Phelps 


In an article published in the “Chronicle” 


of Sept. 16, Doctor 


Phelps discussed in detail the extent to which governmentally- 
»slanned and directed economy has influenced what he describes as 
the “retreat from competition” in this country. Apropos of the 
views expressed in the article, the following comments have been 
received: 
J - - 
BEN STEWART B B u * 
Portland, Maine rowh bros. Harriman 
It gladdens the heart of or gg) 125 y Old 
kind to read Doctor Phelps’ so S ears 
. 4 x} 7 . f « | = . 
sane, so aging age sO hope ye poet The firm of Brown Brothers 
‘ c > Ti ve < | . ‘ . ~ 
xposition Of the economical ane! Harriman & ‘Co., private bankers, 


~olitical path that leads us up and 


of the abyss. Anyone who, 
reads this article should hesitate | 
before joining the mob and the} 
sthear campaign against our pro- | 
fessors of economics. Professor | 
Phelps has diagnosed the fatal | 
malady that has. sickened the 


whole U. S. A. and hourly threat- 
ens our very existence. Let us| 
all read Phelps and forget our | 
oncoming Civil War in the U.S.A. | 


CLARENCE H. HAINES 
Watertown, Mass. 


} 
| 


j}are 


observed its 125th anniversary on | 
Oct. 11. -It is one of the few in-'! 
stitutions in the country with a 
continuous business existence of a | 


century and a quarter. Today, | 
with principal offices in New| 
York, Boston and Philadelphia | 
conducting a complete domestic |} 


and foreign banking business, the 
firm’s total resources are in excess 
of $160,000,000. In addition to its 
commercial banking activities, 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
members of the principal 


security exchanges and act as 





Markets in all 


Chicago 
| Rapid Transit Co. 
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len 4 4 
tr late broch 
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LEASON & Co. INC. 


39 So. La Salle St. 
Phone State 6001 Teletype CG 993 
| CHICAGO 3 


for o2 re 











Allied Paper Mills 


Common and Preferred 


Booth Fisheries 
A, B and Preferred 


Central Elec. & Telephone 


Common and Preferred 


United Stockyards 


Preferred 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 6960 Tele. 








Set. CG 878 














Chicago 


(Continued fro1 

COUNTY FINANCING 
The move of Cook County, em- 
bracing the City of Chicago, to 


| fund into a new bond issue its un- 
| paid bills and judgments that exist 


Doctor Phelps’ article, “Planned brokers in the purchase and sale 


Economy and Free Enterprise,” 
in the “Chronicle” of Sept. 16; 
Jeaves me slightly bewildered as | 
to his real viewpoint. It sounds 
like an epitaph on the political 
economy we have known and a 
rutionalization of why “our des- 
tiny” of a planned economy will 
not work. May I present some 
views of the other side? 

We have not an unlimited free 
enterprise system and necessarily 
have not had one for many years. 
Before going on it might be well 
to define free enterprise. My un- 
derstanding of the term is: a sys- 
tem whereby any individual or 
group of persons, as a partnership 
or corporation, may at any time 
and anywhere promote, organize 
and transact any form of busi- 
ness, using any facilities and con- 
tinuing to do so as long as they 
do not trespass on the private 
property rights of others. Because 
of the common welfare and the 
public convenience, it has become 


counselors. 


Moreau D. Brown, Thatcher M. 
Brown (both direct descendants of 
the founders), Prescott S. Bush, 
Louis Curtis, E. Roland Harriman, 
W. Averell Harriman (recently 
appointed U. S. Ambassador to 
Russia), Ray Morris and Knight 
Woolley. 

The firm was established in 
Philadelphia on Oct. 10, 1818, by 
Alexander Brown and three of his 
sons. A fourth son returned to 
England and founded the business 
which later became the _ well- 
known London banking house of 
Brown, Shipley & Co. In its early 
days, Brown Brothers engaged 
principally in foreign trade, but 
banking operations gradually be- 
came an important part of its ac- 
tivities and the mercantile opera- 
tions were superseded by. the 
banking functions. The New York 
office was opened at 191 Pearl 





essential that some limits be 
placed on free enterprise which 
pari passu involves a “Retreat 
from Competition.” 


For example, not so many years | 


ago there were several telephone 
systems in some communities, but 
public convenience demanded one 
system—“A Retreat from Compe- 
tition? 

Up until a short time ago al- 
most anyone—with or without 
experience—could start a bank in 
any community. Unfortunately 
the outcome of such a laissez-faire 
system is too well known. Now 
there must be a definite need for 
a bank in a community before a 
charter will be granted—“A Re- 
treat lrom Competition” and an- 
other milestone on the road to a 
planned economy! 


Much of the politico-economic 
progress made in the past 10 years 
and now accepted as being for 
the common good was stigmatized 
as Socialistic only 15 years ago. 
Now planned economy is being 
stigmatized by various organized 
groups who mistakenly think thai 
their corporations gain an advan- 


tage by continuing cut-throat 
competition in a_ laissez-faire 
economy. 


Planned economy means_ the 
‘using of statistical surveys by a 
Federal bureau; with interpreta- 
tion by trained economists, and 
the. issuance of estimates for the 
most econontical use of our pro- 
‘duction facilities... It would tend 
-to decrease inflation and deflation 
of inventories and consequently 
“lessen our employment problems. 

Democracy is representative 
government directed by delegated 
authorities for the regulation of 


-our society in the best interests. 


of the majority. If a planned eco- 
nomy and a limited free enter- 
prise furthers that end, then that 
is the American way of democ- 
racy. 






'Street in 1825, the year in which 
ithe Erie Canal was completed. In 
| 1833 this office was moved to 59 
| Wall Street, at which address it 
has remained for the past 110 
years. The Boston office was 
opened in 1844. 

The present title of the bank 
dates from the merger of the busi- 
nesses of Brown Brothers & Co., 
Harriman Brothers & Co. and W. 
A. Harriman & Co., Inc. The Har- 
riman firms had been formed by 
W. Averell Harriman and E. Ro- 
land Harriman, the two sons of the 
late E. H. Harriman, a leader in 
American railroading and finance. 


— 





Col. Hall Appointed 
Chief Of Army Air 
Reconnaissance Staff 


Colonel James Goodwin Hall, 
whose appointment as Chief of 
Reconnaissance of the Army Air 
Staff was announced in Washing- 
ton, has been a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange since 
December, 1931. Colonel Hall 
was ordered to active duty in 
August, 1942, as a Major in the 
Army Air Force. He recently. re- 





commandad a Photo Reconnais- 
fsance and Mapping group with the 
Eighth Air Force. , 


Lieutenant in the United States 
Army Air Service. In 1931, he 
became prominent for his compe- 
‘tition with Captain Frank M. 
Hawks, speed flier. Colonel Hall 
was born in Atlanta, Georgia. He 
is forty-seven years old. 

Colonel! Hall still holds his mem- 
bership in the Exchange. His 
ihome is in Fort Worth, Texas. 





turned from England, where He 


lof securities as well as investment 


| 


{ 
| 


During” World War I, Colonel} 
Hall served in the 111th Escadrille |} 
of the French Army and later as a 


as of Dec. 1, 1942, the end of its 
last fiscal year, is the subject of 
considerable interest in 
nancial quarters. An ordinance, 
which would authorize the county 
to sell an $8,346,000 flotation, has 


been submitted to the Board of | 
<i Richard J./| 
The partners of the firm are | Daley, deputy comptroller of the 


Commissioners by 


governmental unit, and was 


this week. 


While the county has the con- 
templated issue all set up, provid- 
ing for bonds maturing 
years and optional serially 1945- 
1961, it is expected that the actual 


quickly a couple of weeks ago 
with the financing, but a stum- 


ipal bond law firm of Chapman & 
Cutler declined to submit a fa- 
vorable legal opinion on the pro- 
posed issue until the validity of 
various claims to be funded was 
certified by the Illinois Supreme 
Court. This disrupted the plans of 
the county momentarily. 


County’s Financial Woes 


nancial difficulties in recent years 
and had more than $10,000,000 of 
unpaid bills and judgments on its 
books at the end of the last fiscal 
year. It obtained authority from 
the last session of the Legislature 
to fund the claims that existed as 
of the end of the fiscal period. 
The county then took steps to sell 
a funding issue under the terms 
of the Act of the Legislature, and 
the firm of Chapman & Cutler, as 
is customary, was retained to han- 
dle the legal-details of the finan- 
cing and to submit an approving 
legal opinion. The firm drafted 


troduced by Mr. Daley. 


While nothing on the subject 
has been said at meetings of the 
county board, it is definitely 
known that no approving opinion 
will be forthcoming until the 


' State Supreme Court. 
pected that once the bond ordi- 
nance is approved by the’ County 


Commissioners, a friendly tax- 
payers’ suit will be instituted in 
one of the county courts for an 
injunction to restrain the govern- 
mental -unit from selling the 
bonds,*Any. decision handed down 


local fi- | 


scheduled to be approved early | 
in 20) 


sale of the issue will be delayed. | 
The county was all set to proceed | 


bling block arose when the munic- | 


The county has had definite fi- | 


the bond ordinance that was in-| 


various claims are certified by the} 
It is ex-| 


Brevities 


n page 1490) 
would be referred to the Supreme | 
Court. 


' 


| 


Court Action Sought 

The suit would ask the courts 
to certify that the various 
claims were incurred for proper 
county purposes, were properly 
audited and approved by the 
Board of Commissioners, and 
were incurred prior to Dee. 
1. Local financial quarters feel 
that this action should be taken 
so that no question ever can 
arise as to the validity of the 
bonds. 


The reason, apparently, that un- 
derlies the insistence that court 
action be taken on the flotation, is 
an unfortunate experience that 
| occurred on two issues of Chicago 
Board of Education bonds. These 
securities were issued to retire 
outstanding tax anticipation war- 
|rants. Years after the bonds were 
| issued, the State Supreme Court 
| ruled that bonds could not be is- 
sued to pay off tax warrants, and 
| subsequently the validity of one 
|of the Board of Education issues 
| and part of another was chal- 
| lenged in court, with the .subse- 
|quent default of interest pay- 
It, thus, is felt that steps 


ments. 
| Should be taken to forestall any 
attacks on future bond issues of 


{ 
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Howard Aircraft Co. 
North Central Utilities, Pfd. 
Kansas City Public Service Co. 
Interstate Co. 
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Colorado & Southern 


4'4s of 1980 


Analysis on Request 
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local governmental units. 
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G.S. Miller With 
Thomson & McKinnon 


CHICAGO, ILL. — George S. 
Miller has become associated with 
Thomson & McKinnon, 231 South 
La Salle St. Mr. Miller, who has 
been in La Salle Street for 25 
| years, was formerly with Field, 
|Glore & Co., and in more recent 
years with S. B. Chapin & Co. 








Interesting Defaulted Rails 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 
'One Wall Street, New York City, 
‘have prepared an interesting cir- 
icular on six selected defaulted 
|railroad reorganization prefer- 
ences. Copies of the circular dis- 

in detail 


| cussing the situations 
|may be had upon request. 








Lewis With Slayton Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Robert G. 
| Lewis has become associated with 


Slayton & Company, Inc., whose 
main office is located at 111 North 
Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Lewis was formerly with Selected 
Investments Co. 
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-ZIPPIN & COMPANY 


208 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 
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BANK STOCKS 


_CHICAGO—SUBURBAN 
ILLINOIS 





Bought - Sold - Quoted 


Enyart, Van Camp & Co., Inc. 


‘100 West Monroe Street 


CHICAGO 3 
ANDover 2424 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Electric and Gas 
Revenue Bonds 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


DANIEL F. RICE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
ana Chicago Board of Trade 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Teletype CG 1276 








Investment Securities 


Public Utility Railroad 
Industrial Municipal Issues 


We Maintain Active Trading Markets: 
in the Leading Over-Counter Securities 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incerporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country 








Specialists in 


CHICAGO 
Traction Securities 


Comprehensive analysis 
. available on request. 


Brailsford & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Tel. State 9868 CG 95 




















ASTER 
SERVING INVESTMENT DEALERS 


We specialize exclusively in under- 
writing and distribution of securi- 
ties,. providing investment dealers 
with ‘attractive issues for their 
clients. Maintaining no retail de- 
partment of our own, we compete 
in no way with dealers, but serve 
them exclusively. Correspondence 
invited. 


FLOYD BD. CERF CO. 
Exelusively Wholesalers and Underwriters 
120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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New York Majestic Corp. 


4% Non-cumulative Income Bonds 
With Stock 


Descriptive circular will be sent upon request. 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


HAnover 2-2100 








Real Estate Securities 


4% Non-Cumulative Income Bonds With Stock Of 
New York Majestic Corporation 


Owning And Operating The Majestic Apartments, 
Central Park West At 72nd St., New York City 
Present An Attractive Equity Situation 


ments in units of from two to twelve rooms. 
The apartments are both simplex an 
A special construction eliminates ®——-——————— 
the usual corner columns or piers.| rather than through any increase | present. 


ten offices. 


This space, up to the 19th story, is 
- used for glass enclosed porches, 


which can be transformed in the /| creased interest distributions will 
In | be the result. As distrioutions for 


summer into open terraces. 


| appeared the market declined, | 


Tomorrow's Markets Noyes Says Free Enterprise System 
Is “In Balance Right Now” 


Linwood I. Noyes in an address to the Newspaper Advertising 


Walter Whyte 
Says 


Market now hugging danger- | 
ous point. A minor reaction 


‘ean unloosen sufficient sell- 


ing to bring about a violent | 
setback. Rally potentialities: 
limited by stock overhead. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Last week this column felt, 
that the intangibles clouding | 
the market were too many | 
and readers were therefore | 
advised to slip out of long| 
positions. Since that advice) 


Executives Association at Chicago,.on Oct. 
lis 
'form of State socialism” unless the leaders of capital assure the 


ready to swing permanently 


11, said “the country 


away from capitalism into some 


people that retention of the capitalistic system would carry with 


;+ 


freedom and opportunity; 


the same day which gave other 
remarks of Mr. Noyes as follows: 

“Anyone who cannot read the 
signs pointing in this direction is 
blind, indeed. 

“I believe capital and manage- 
ment, and consequently all busi- 
ness—is on trial in the minds of 
the American people,’ Mr. Noyes 
said. “I believe our free enter- 
prise system is in the balance 
right now. 

“It is possible that the end of 
the war may bring the end of 
capitalism, because our economic 
system has been and is being tra- 


though at no time did this | duced, in the guise of war’s neces- 


‘decline become disorderly | sity, to the extent that it will not 

The property owned by the corporation has a frontage of approx- | 
imately 204 feet on Central Park West, with depth of 177% feet on 
T7ist Street and 224 feet on 72nd Street. It is improved with a 30-story 
apartment building containing 1,403 rooms divided into 208 apart- | 


In addition, there are | 
d duplex types. | 
= semtanaiietie sasieaarreanttntitilapiacias | 


in rate. It would seem quite logical | 
on this basis to assume that in- | 


the upper stories the ‘“‘set backs’’| December, 1942, and June, 1943, | 
are so planned that large terrace | totaled %4 of 1%, it follows that| 
space is provided for all apart-|a sizable portion of the increased | 
ments located on these floors. All| rent roll of $42,000 would be re-| 


spacious 
of 


have 
ceilings 


apartments 
leries and 


on the roof open in summer and 
enclosed with vita glass in the 
winter. Entrances to the buildings 
are provided on all three streets. 

$9,839,400 of the subject bonds 
were issued pursuant to a plan of 
reorganization under Section 77B 
of National Bankruptcy Act. Hold- 





being less than the required | 
¥4% multiple, must also be taken | 
into consideration, as it has been | 
carried forward as income in the} 
current period. The sum of only | 
$18,940.85 is required to pay a 4% 
multiple of interest and the fore- 
going facts we believe substanti- 


ers of former Majestic Hotel Corp.| ate our opinion that interest dis- 


first 6s received for each $1,000, a 


new $1,000 bond of this issue and | 
10 shares of common stock of the | 


above corporation, evidenced by a 
voting trust. certificate, 98,394 
shares being issued, vesting 100% 
of the equity in the property to 
bondholders. 

Shortly after the reorganization, 
the bondholders in referendum 
vote approved the placing of a 
first mortgage loan upon the prop- 
erty in the amount of $2,500,000, 
which provided for the payment 
of a balance of $94,295.03 of re- 
organization expenses and a re- 
serve of $50,000 for first mortgage 
charges and sufficient funds to 
distribute $230 in cash as a prin- 
cipal reduction of each $1,000 in- 
come bond, which now is out- 
standing in the principal amount 
of $770. 


Prior Lien 


The original first mortgage 
placed upon the property in 1937 
in the amount of $2,500,000 was 
held by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. and called for 442% interest 
for the first five years, 434% for 
the next five years and for amor- 
tization payments of $50,000 per 
annum. 


This mortgage was funded by a 
new loan from the Aetna Life In- 
surance Co. in August 1940; this 
mortgage runs until Dec. 29, 1947, 
ealls for 4% interest and annual 
amortization of $50,000. The 
corporation has accelerated amor- 
tization payments, the sum of 

2,500 having been paid in 1942. 

e balance sheet as at March 31, 
1943, shows $2,250,000 outstand- 
ing, the next payment of $12,500 
falling due Dec. 29, 1943. 


Increased Occupancy and Earnings 


We have been advised by the 
corporation that the annual rent 
roll of the property as of Oct. 1, 
1943, with only one vacancy (a 
seven-room apartment) is $630,000 
as compared to $588,000 as of Oct. 
1, 1942, an increase of $42,000, and 
that this increase has been accom- 
plished through additional leases 





tributions will be increased. 


Physical Condition 
Since reorganization, the prop- | 
erty has been kept in excellent | 
physical condition. A complete 
Diesel steam heating plant has 
been paid for from earnings and 
during 1940-1941, the management 
replaced all stoves and refriger- 
ators throughout the building. 
These replacements were all paid 
for from earnings and the result 
has been a substantial saving in 
maintenance expenses. 


Provision for Sale of Property 
and Equity Position of 
Subject Bonds 


Provision is made in the trust 
indenture that the property may 
be sold but for not less than 
$5,000,000 unless 40% in principal 
amount of bonds dissent thereto 
within 30 days after notice of such 
contemplated sale has been mailed 
to registered holders. In our opin- 
ion, the income bonds which carry 
100% of the stock of the owning 
corporation are in a very excellent 
equity position. Our opinion is 
based on the following: At the 
time of the reorganization, the 
consensus of opinion as to value 
was undoubtedly $5,000,000, evi- 


denced by the restriction in the 
indenture that the property could 
not be sold for less than $5,000,000. 














2 TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES . 


| SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 
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enough to warrant calling it 
a market break. 
ok i 

The intangibles affecting | 
last week’s market are still) 
The market is still | 
hugging a precipice from| 
which it can fall into a cre- 
vasse or, get a new hold of it- 


self, clamber up again. 
* 2k 


ws 
bd 


In taking last week’s posi- | 


gal-| flected in net profit available for | tion I was aware that not only | 


extra | distribution. The $8,825.98 earned| would losses be incurred but 


heighth. There is a large ccenghoees ta not distributed June 1, 1943, | that this column. which tries 
>] 


to be a lone wolf, was follow- 
ing a mass opinion. But bitter | 
experience has taught me that 
one never argues with mar- 
kets. One either follows them | 


alizing the stock trend too | 
'often leads to grief. 


* * 


Fd 

Since April 8, the market, 
as reflected in the familiar 
averages, has done little. On 
that day the famous ‘“‘hold the 
line” edict was handed down 
by the White House. On that 
day too, the averages were at 
about 136. Ten days later the 
market was at 138.83. A week 
later it was down to 134.40. 
Then followed two months of 
creeping advance with the 
market climbing gradually 
back to just under the 138.83 
highs. Then came a burst of 
activity and it pushed 
through to 142.50, reaching 
that figure Sept. 20. All this 
time, being wary of the mar- 
ket, I kept aloof. On the pre- 
vious rally we had been long, 
taken profits, and I saw 
nothing in the market to war- 

(Continued on page. 1504) 


Also the fact that the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. loaned $2,500,000 
shortly thereafter gives further 
credence to a $5,000,000 value. As 
the loan has been: paid down. to 
$2,250,000 as of March 31, 1943, 
the equity above the mortgage 
would be $2,750,000. This equity 
value allocated to approximately 
$7,500,000 income bonds outstand- 
ing amounts’ to about 37 cenis on 
the dollar, or about $285 for each 
$770 bond outstanding. This value 
is approximately $200 in excess of 
the acquisition price in the cur- 
rent market and will increase as 
first mortgage is further reduced. 
As it is a well known fact that 
realty values are on the uptrend, 
it would appear that the subject 





}empt 


be recognizable when peace comes 
and the country and the world 
settle down to normal pursuits.” 

He said he believed most news- 
papers were friendly to capital 
because they believed in the capi- 
talistic system. ““They realize im- 
portant improvements have been 
made and others are due, but they 


'believe these changes should be 
|'made voluntarily, and, therefore, 


constructively, instead of being 
forced on business by any un- 
friendly administration and in a 
destructive manner.” 


Electric & Water Revenue 
Situations Attractive 


An analysis of basic factors re- 
lating to both municipal revenue 
bonds and tax-supported bonds— 
both enjoying the same tax ex- 
feature—indicates in the 
opinion of Blair & Co., Inc., 44 


‘or leaves them alone. Ration-| Wall St., New York City, that 


‘electric and water revenue bonds 


'among others, offer certain advan- 
‘tages that entitle them to serious 
| consideration for almost any in- 
vestment program. Because of the 
essential nature of service it has 
been possible to maintain physical 
plant adequate to meet post-war 
needs, while greatly increased 
revenues during the war period 
have facilitated an accelerated 
rate of debt retirement. 

The bankers declare that “reve- 
nue bonds should enjoy a com- 
paratively high degree of stability 
in the post-war period and in 
periods of depression which may 
follow.” While tax - supported 
bonds enjoy a broader market 
and consequently demand high 
prices, the survey notes that steps 
are being taken in many States to 
include revenue bonds in the list 
of eligible investments for savings 
banks and trust funds. 


Copies of the analysis may be 
had from Blair &_Co., Inc., upon 
request. ; . 


Ease Ban On Weather Data 


Lifting of censorship restrictions 
on weather forecasts because of 





'“improved defense and other war 


conditions” was announced on Oct. 
11. by Byron Price, Director of 
Censorship. va 

Relaxing the rules against pub- 
lication and radio ‘broadcast of 
weather forecasts is the first such 
action since the war began. News- 
papers had ‘been confined to pub- 
lishing weather conditions of their 
own localities. Effective at mid- 
night, Oct. 11, official forecasts are 
usable except for mention of wind 
direction and barometric pressure. 


Allegheny Interesting 


Thomson & McKinnon, 231 S. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., have 
prepared a special study of the 
Allegheny Corp., which the firm 
believes offers an interesting situ- 
ation at the present time. Copies 





bonds in relation to the facts and 
future possibilities are at present | 


# levels underpriced. 


of this study may be had from 
Thomson & McKinnon upon re- 
quest. 


this was revealed 
Press dispatch from Chicago on®— 


‘House Group Studying 


in an Associated 





Various Tax Proposals 


| The House Ways and Means 
|'Committee was expected to wind 
'up its public hearings this week 
|on the Administration’s $10,500,- 
000,000. new revenue program 
calling for higher levies on in- 
dividual and corporate incomes 
and on so-called luxury items. 
The Treasury’s tax proposals were 
not received favorably by Com- 
mittee members and, as a result, 
various substitute plans are under 
discussion, although the tax goal 
is likely to be lowered. Foremost 
among the possible substitutes is 
a proposed 10% retail sales tax 
which would raise about $6,000,- 
000,000 in new revenue. However, 
the Administration is. strongly 
against the sales tax and it is con- 
sidered doubtful that the Com- 
mittee would report out this rec- 
ommendation despite the growing 
sentiment in Congress for such a 
measure. As to the Republican 
suggestion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment reduce its expenses dras- 
| tically in an effort to avoid a large 
| tax bill, it is argued that this could 
‘not be done to any appreciable 
|extent and that new taxes, there- 
| fore, are inescapable. 

| The Treasury witnesses’ argu- 
|ments against a sales tax were 
echoed on Oct. 7 by Fred M. Vin- 
son, Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation, who told the Ways and 
'Means Committee that he could 
not “hold-the-line” against infla- 
tion if a 10% sales tax were 
adopted since it would open the 
way for increased wages and farm 
prices. 

Senator George (Dem. Ga.), 
Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, declared on Oct. 9 
that if the Victory Tax is repealed 
—thus removing about 9,000,000 
persons from the tax rolls—the 
only practicable substitute would 
be a sales tax if this low income 
group was not to escape Federal 
taxation. 


On the same day (Oct. 9). Rep- 
resentative Martin (Rep., Mass.), 
House minority leader, staféd that 
Government economy would be 
made an issue in connection with 
any tax legislation. 


Adoption of a-sales tax was ad- 
vocated on Oct. 10 by Representa- 
tive Robertson (Dem., Va.), mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, while Representative 
Knutson (Rep., Minn.), ranking 
minority member of the group, is- 
sued a statement asserting that 
Republican members of the Com- 
mittee are hopeful that necessary 
revenues could be raised without 
recourse to a sales tax and “would 
be very reluctant to replace the 
Victory Tax with the sales tax.” 

Representatives of the U. S. 
Chamber ‘of Commerce and the 
New York Chamber of Commerce 
appeared before the Committee on 
Oct. 12 to urge a general sales 
tax. 

The Treasury’s tax program was 
referred to in our Oct. 7 issue, 
page 1415. 4 





Me: ae ee oe, 
A “Peace” Stock Now —. 
Enjoying “War’”’ Prosperity 

A-“peace” stock now: enjoying 
“war” prosperity is the Class A 
7% cumulative participating stock 
of Hearst Consolidated Publica- 
tions, according to an interesting 
memorandum just issued by 
Scherck, Richter Company, Land- 
reth Building, St. Louis, Mo. Cop- 
ies of this circular discussing the 
situation in detail may be ob- 
tained from Scherck, Richter Com- 
pany on request, 
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Political Security, Internal 
Stability Essential In Solving 
Post-War Prolems 


(Continued from page 1486) 
and a temporary boom. As de- 
mand diminishes, that boom may 
collapse with disastrous results.” 

Turning to the _ international 
monetary stabilization plans, he 
said that none can: be successful, 
“except as part of a much larger 
policy designed as a whole to 
secure normal stability in the most 
important countries.” “For,” he 
continued, “since they aim by 
means of stabilizing exchanges in 


been that of private international 
banking, a profession which ‘is ac- 
customed to criticism but which 
I know to be a most honorable 
and useful one. In the course of 
these exceedingly troubled 24 or 
25 years I should, like the 
of us, have learned a great deal 
|more than we knew before about 
ithe world in general, and about 
;monetary and economic 
|But I have to confess that such 
lis the complexity of the world, so 


rest | 


affairs. | 


relation to one another in binding | limited is human foresight, that I 
nations together, just as the gold | feel far less competent to forecast 
standard did, so the economic | the future now than I did 26 years 
changes in one nation will be/ago. I may have more prudence, 
transmitted to all the rest, and| but in consequence possibly less 
particularly since you are so much | power to interest you. Neverthe- 
the most powerful nation eco-| less, I shall venture to give you 
nomically your ups and downs/a few reflections on certain after- 
will affect us all. Therefore we| war economic and monetary prob- 
are deeply concerned with your |lems which face all of us, though 


stability and your prosperity.” 

Discussing the prospects of an 
expanding world economy, Mr. 
Brand told his listeners that “a 
truly flourishing international 
trade requires stable exchanges; 
stable exchanges require that each 
nation shall have sufficient liquid 
reserves to protect its position 
through seasonal or cyclical fluc- 
tuations. Moreover, international 
trade will flourish best under con- 
ditions of freedom and non-dis- 
crimination.” 


He described the different plans | 
put forward for an international | 


Clearing Union or for currency 
stabilization the Keynes, the 
White and the Canadian plans— 
as having as their first and pri- 
mary aim the desire to provide 
all the member nations with liquid 
reserves—sufficient international 
purchasing power. “Such 
serves,” he said in his remarks 
which he termed of a wholly per- 
sonal character, “are necessary for 
various reasons. In the first place, 
international buying and selling 
is never absolutely balanced. 
Some nations have deficits, others 
surpluses. Temporary — deficits 
which liquidate themselves are fi- 
nanced by the mechanism of short- 
term banking credits. On the 
other hand, when the deficit is 
more permanent, for example, 
where it is due to the require- 
ments of a rapidly developing 
country, long-term loans from the 
surplus countries are necessary.” 

Suppose a_ highly - developed 
country were to maintain a high 
level of activity within its own 
borders, he said, its imports as all 
experience shows, would as a di- 
rect consequence greatly increase 
to the benefit, of course, of the 
exporting countries, the speaker 
explained. “But unless the rest 


of the world were to achieve a | for a country’s productive capacity | 


similar state of activity and to buy 
the importing country’s exports to 
an equivalent degree, the result 
would be that it would face a 
deficit.” 

To avoid this, he stressed, is the 
main objective of the British, 
American and Canadian schemes. 
He described them as a starting 
point. “The provision of liquid 
reserves for all member countries 
will enable them to start off with 
some confidence. What happens 
in the longer run depends on the 
capacity of each member country 
to conduct its affairs with pru- 
dence and also with an eye to its 
duties as a good neighbor.” 

‘In full, Mr. Brand’s address fol- 
lows: 

The last time I had the honor 
of addressing the American Bank- 
ers Association was at Atlantic 
City in, I think, 1917. That is 26 
years ago. As in this war, I was 
then acting temporarily as a Brit- 
ish Government official. in Wash- 
ington. In the last war I was 
looking after munitions; in this 
war, food. But my normal pro- 
fession for the past 35 years has 


re- | 


ithe subject is so large that I can 
|}do no more than sketch with the 
| very broadest brush. It should, 
| however, be possible to place cer- 
| tain problems common to all of us 
|in perspective, to see some of the 
| woods at any rate instead of get- 
ting lost in the trees. 

What sort of a world do we face 
after the war? We have, in my 
opinion, to bear in mind that dur- 


ing it our peoples have had full | 


employment and high wages. 
| After it they will not be content 
with less without a very great 
struggle. 
full employment under war con- 
ditions could not be very long 
maintained; that it is only secured 
at the expense of the gradual de- 
terioration of a nation’s capital, 
and of sacrifices’ on the part of 
the population which in peacetime 
they would not endure, and: that 
if such conditions were long con- 
tinued they would lead to a break- 
down. But it can be reported that 
the war has at least shown how 
immensely national production 
| can be increased, if only there is 
}an assured market. In wartime, 
'this market arises from Govern- 
iment orders of all kinds. But in 
| peacetime, if we could only tap it, 





\there should also be an assured | 


market in all the unfulfilled wants 
\of the ordinary man and woman. 
| Thus it will be argued that if un- 
ider our present system this un- 
filled demand cannot be married 
with this potential power of sup- 
iply, so much the worse for the 
| system, and we had better try an- 
'other one. So, as upholders of the 
' present system, we shall be on our 
| mettle. 


| I can perhaps divide the prob- 
lem facing each great industrial 
|country into an internal and ex- 
ternal one. An internal market 


ican be found by enabling each 
}consumer to obtain what he re- 
| quires for as high standard of liv- 
|ing as the possibilities of produc- 
'tion coupled with its 
trade allow. And by “obtain” I 
mean “earn” by work profitable 
to the community and not ob- 
tained by charity. That indeed is 
the crux of the whole problem. In 
wartime the Government is the 
market. 
the means to buy. It takes it 
through taxation and loans. In 
peacetime the wants of millions 
of consumers make the market. 


buy? By finding employment and 
thus doing in one of a myriad 
forms services to the community. 
How then can each individual in 
the community be put in a posi- 
tion to perform such services for 
the community as will in return 
entitle him to such a share in its 
productive output as will give him 
a good living? For, I: repeat no 
general solution is to be found 





It is perfectly true that 


foreign 


pay their way. Take, for instance, 
the standard of living of your 
Southern population which is 
lower than that in the North and 
should be raised. The problem 
then is, how can each consumer 
in the South be enabled to per- 
form services to the community 
sufficiently valuable to entitle him 
to increase his purchases and in 
this way to help keep your pro- 
ductive capacity employed? Ob- 
viously, that is a many-sided 
question, into which I cannot en- 
ter here. It faces one indeed with 
every problem which plagued us 
before the war. But 
the consumer. Must the problem 
be solved by the State, as in Rus- 
sia, so to speak, knocking to- 
gether the heads of each citizen 
as consumer and producer — in 
other words deciding 
consumer wants and then by State 
enterprise doing its utmost to see 
that that amount is produced and 
distributed—or can we solve the 
puzzle through private enterprise, 
more like bees in a beehive? 

A similar question arises in the 
external sphere. How can a na- 
tion with productive power on the 
one hand and wants which can 
only be fulfilled from abroad on 


it wants by selling to other na- 


tions what they want and what it | 


can produce more efficiently and 
more easily than they can? We 
all know that the great benefits 
of international trade could be 
greatly increased, if we could only 
devise the framework, in which 
such trade could prosper. 


is to be solved by the exchange 
of goods and services, at bottom 
indeed by bilateral or multilateral 
barter. The exporting country 
cannot give away its exports for 
nothing; at least it will not do so 
for long. On the other hand, no 
upstanding country 
charity. In other words, the ex- 
porting country cannot be paid 
except by imports. It may decide 
indeed it will balance its position 
by importing gold, or of course it 
‘may lend its exports over a long 
,period. But I would point out, 
‘and this I believe to be important, 


that its power to lend will again | 
depend ultimately on its willing- | 


ness to import. For only by im- 
porting can it receive interest and 
redemption payments, and if it 
does not receive these it will not 
go on lending. England, for in- 
stance, could lend great sums over 
‘many years in the 19th and 20th 
centuries because she was also a 
great importer. 

While there is no single or easy 
solution for these great problems, 


vit is not difficult to indicate cer-. 
tain conditions without which they | 


cannot_be solved. 
The first condition, is of course, 


that the world must be really at, 


peace and that confidence in the 
long-term outlook should be re- 
stored. It is wonderful how soon, 
given a chance, optimism returns 
to the enterprising. Nevertheless, 


its basis is | 


what the| 


the other, be enabled to buy what | 


Again | 
this is not a matter of charity but, | 
as in the case of the individual, | 


will accept | 
| production. 


equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments as a whole, including loans, 
shall also be maintained. 
Stability and equilibrium, 
whether internal or external, in 
this world of endless, continuous, 
daily, and hourly change are of 
course relative terms. Neverthe- 
less, the immensely injurious ef- 
fects of their opposites in the form 
of inflation and, perhaps. still 
worse, deflation, booms and 
slumps, trade cycles, fluctuating 
exchanges and so on, are obvious 
to every one. 


tors are in equilibrium. 
ber, for instance, that good judges 
thought that you were set on a 
permanent upward path in 1929. 


| But in practice somehow in a very | 
rapidly ascending scale of pros- | 
perity something gets out of step. | 
It is the getting out of step which | 


matters though it may be very dif- 
ficult to define. 


tune can be played. 


gins to reign. 


_ Now if one takes first the ques- 
tion of internal stability in the} 


great industrial countries after the 


war it is obvious that the great- | 


est difficulties will face all of us. 


This war, still more than the last, | 
though that was bad enough, will | 
the waves of the world’s | 
economic ocean in the form of all | 
high | 


leave 


sorts of disequilibria very 
and they will only gradually sub- 
side. 


tion to the level of controlled 


prices and at first a very intense | 
are | 
opened, and all controls lifted, | 
there is likely to be a great in-| 


demand. If all the gates 


flationary rise of prices at once 
and a temporary boom. As de- 
mand diminishes, that boom may 
collapse with disastrous results. 
And yet, with millions of men and 


women seeking ne wwork, a slow- | 


ly diminishing control and a more 
/moderate expansion may be ex- 
-ceedingly difficult politically to 
enforce, particularly since it will 
be imperative that the demo- 
bilized population shall be quickly 
absorbed. Take again agricultural 
In order to 
hungry occupied nations in the 
next few years we must neces- 


'sarily step up agricultural produc- 


tion everywhere in reach. But 


when peace returns these hungry | 


nations will at once set about with 
zeal producing once more the nor- 
mal amount of their own food- 
stuffs. Thus scarcity might in cer- 
tain directions before long turn 
into superfluity. There are indeed 
obviously possibilites of great ups 
‘and downs in the field of primary 


products, particularly foodstuffs, | 


which will require carefully 


It is difficult to see | 
at any given moment whether all | 
the most important economic fac- | 
I remem- | 


If all the keys | 
of the piano are in tune, then the} 
But if even | 
one of the keys goes wrong, then | 
harmony is lost and confusion be- | 


In your country and mine, | 
for instance, we shall have a very | 
‘large purchasing power in rela-'! 


feed | 
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Why— 
“‘Intoxicants” ? 


a, 
€ Lope 
ime. 


Jub 
some time ago with two very dear 
friends; one a judge, and the other 
the president of an important busi- 
ness. We had tuned in quite by acci- 


This writer was dining at the 


dent on a well-known radio forum... 
right in the middle of an animated 
debate on the advisability of re-es- 
tablishing prohibition for the dura- 
tion. ‘Two of the debaters were for, 
( 

But the debate itself was not what 
made my friend, the judge, so irate, 
What really riled him was the con- 


and two were against it. 


stant reference to all alcoholic bev- 
or 
My business friend 
hastily concurred with the judge, 
and, of course, so did this writer, 
although he doesn’t count in this 
discussion because he is, naturally, 
biased. The fact is ‘and we weren’t 
bragging), not one of us had ever 
been intoxicated in our lives. And 
have never been total abstainers. 
Said the judge, ““Why in Sam Hill 
| do the Drys constantly refer to what 
we are now drinking, right here, ag 
| an intoxicant? We’re not taking this 
| friendly drink to become intoxicated, 
| and [resent theimplication that Iam 
| a partaker of intoxicating liquors, 


erages as “intoxicating liquors,”’ 
“intoxicants.”’ 


“Listen,” said the judge, “‘you can 
drown yourself by taking too much 
| water aboard; you can put yourself 
in the hospital by exposing yourself 
immoderately to the blessed sun- 
shine: and it is nothing new that a 
man can dig his grave with his teeth; 
he can eat himself to death. One of 
the most prominent men in America, 
a generation ago, was a teetotaler, 
and over-eating undoubtedly has- 
tened his end. I have seen him take 
three helpings of mashed potatoes 
in a railroad dining car at one sit- 
ting! This thing just burns me up,” 


| 
| 
} 
} 
} 





concluded the judge. 


So, we had a second highball, and 
drank a toast to our boys (we each 


guarding against. Take again the | have one) who aren’t here to get into 
fact that many nations have been ‘any wet and dry debates; they’re 
upheld by lend-lease and mutual} — os ds pry ce 
aid in order that they shall put /°Verseas, helping to lick Hitler 
forward their utmost efforts as; and Hirohito — Ratso and Japso. 
belligerents. Immediately to ad-! (They’ve already done a job on 
just paige so that they can Mussolini—Fatso). And that means 
meet out of thelr own exports, | . om st a at 

which may have dwindled to prac- | one out—and two to go! 

tically nothing, their absolutely | MARK MERIT 
minimum import needs to main-| 

tain their livelihood will be im- | 
possible. They must necessarily! J. : 
be given a little time to turn) K. H. Campbell Joins 





It does not have to earn | 


political insecurity undermines If a man has suffered from a high, 
'confidence and subjects enterprise prolonged, and exhausting fever, 
to risks which are incalculable and | he cannot be expected to get out 
‘beyond the capacity of any but of his bed and pursue his normal 


How can they earn the means to | . : ° U 
something like internal stability, | 


' governments to bear. 
The second condition is that 


‘whether of production, employ- 
ment, prices, relation between 
‘supply and demand, and other 
‘economic conditions, shall be 
‘maintained in the great industrial 
‘and trading countries and particu- 
‘larly, because of its overwhelm- 
‘ing economic strength, in the 
; United States. 


| The third and of course very 


through charity either for persons closely related to the second is | tion or deflation avoided, 
or nations. Both persons and na-' that stability of exchanges among most fundamental need of a 
‘tions must pay and be enabled to these nations, 


in other words 


'avocations the moment his tem- 


round, if chaos is to be avoided. | Foreign Trade Council 


-The National Foreign Trade 
‘Council announces that Kenneth 
|H. Campbell joined its staff on 
|Oct. 1 as Trade Adviser. Mr. 


| perature drops to normal. | Campbell was former Director of’ 


Thése and many others will be | the Foreign Department and Man- 
the abnormal problems arising out | ager of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
‘of the war and are altogether change Bureau of the National 
apart from the longer term aim | Association of Credit Men. He 
‘which we must also keep before | was on leave of absence from the 
us of minimizing what one may | Association since April, 1942, serv-- 
‘call the normal evil of the trade ing the Government as Chief of 
, cycle. : , the Exporters Service Division of 

That comparative stability); the Board of Economic Warfare 
‘should be maintained internally| (now the Office of Economic 
in each country, and severe ge A | Warfare), and since October, 1942, 
ll. Ow- | aS Trade Relations Adviser in the 


(Continued on page 1494) ‘same office. 
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Political Security, Internal — 
Stability Essential In Solving 


(Continued from page 1493) 
ing to the preponderant influence 
of your great country on the rest 
of the world, this is more impor- 
tant here than anywhere else and | 
can only be secured by the wise 
control of events by the Govern- 
ment, by the banking system, and | 
by industry. No_ international | 
monetary schemes, such as those | 
I refer to later on, can be success- 
ful, except as a part of a much 
larger policy designed as a whole 
to secure normal stability in the} 
most important countries. For 
since they aim by means of sta- 
bilizing exchanges in relation to 
one another in binding nations to- 
gether, just as the gold standard 
did, so the economic changes in 
one nation will be transmitted to 
all the rest, and particularly since | 
you are so much the most power- 
ful nation economically your ups 
and downs will affect us all. 
Therefore, we are deeply con-| 
cerned both with your stability 
and your prosperity. On the other 
hand, by the aid they give towards 
stable exchanges and by facilitat- 
ing international trade, such plans 
will make other obstacles in the 
way of expansion and full em- 
ployment so much the easier to 
overcome. 

It is upon this problem of the 
world’s external monetary ar- 
rangements that I wish now to 
say a few words. It is, of course, 
as a contribution towards going 
some way to solving it that the 
British, American, and Canadian 
Governments have recently pub- 
lished certain plans for a clearing 
union, a stabilization fund and the 
like. As an international banker 
they naturally have the greatest 
interest for me, and I am sure 
they must have for this audience. 
I must make it clear, however, 
that officially I have had and have 
no concern whatever with them. 





The following remarks therefore 
are of a wholly personal character. 
Nor do I intend to discuss or com- 
pare any of their complex details. 
My object is to set out certain 
general considerations which must 
be held in mind in any examina- 
tion of them. 

Even supposing the first wholly 
abnormal post-war period is safely 
past, we shall face a world in 
which few countries have many 
or any liquid reserves represent- 
ing an internationally acceptable 
means of payment. With its im- 
mense gold stock and strong cred- | 
itor position the United States will | 
of course represent the one coun- 
try of impregnable liquidity. 
There will be, no doubt, other 
creditor countries also. There will 
be others which produce gold and 
which will have, therefore, to that 
extent an acceptable international 
means of payment, so long as the 
U. S. Treasury continues to buy 
gold at a fixed price. There may 
be others, such as some occupied 
countries, which will also have re- 
tained reserves of gold or dollars. 





But speaking generally, the great | surplus countries are necessary. A| other two. 


Post-War Problems 


monwealth grows daily at a great 
pace. Nevertheless, our need for 
imports on a very large scale and 
consequently our necessity to ex- 
port and for some liquid interna- 
tional capital to finance this great 
foreign trade have all grown also. 
Other countries in their degree 
are in the same position. 

How then is prosperous inter- 
national trade to develop? How 
are we to get that expanding 
world economy, that full employ- 
ment on which all public men and 
economists rightly lay such stress? 
How, for instance, are the world- 
acclaimed resolutions of the In- 
ternational Food Conferences to 
be carried out if the nations which 
need ampler food imports cannot 
buy them in sufficient amounts 
because their exports are not 
great enough and because the na- 
tions which produce surplus sup- 
plies of food cannot in their turn 
sell them? 


A truly flourishing international | more than they are doing cannot | 
trade requires stable exchanges; | find some other and more rational | 


stable exchanges require that each 


nation shall have sufficient liquid | If this is to be possible, expansion- | world 


reserves to protect its position 
through seasonal or cyclical fluc- 
tuations. Moreover, international 
trade will flourish best under con- 
ditions of freedom and non-dis- 
crimination. Every one agrees 
that multilateral trade is im- 
mensely to be preferred to bila- 
teral clearing arrangements, bila- 
teral compensation, multiple cur- 
rency devices, blocked accounts 
and so on. But nations do not 
adopt and develop these methods 
because they like them or because 
they want to damage other na- 
tions, but because they feel forced 
to adopt them when they have no 
reserves, no means left both to 
maintain their exchanges and yet 
develop their foreign trade except 


by methods which in one way or | 


another approximate to barter. 


These methods may be barbarous | 


compared to a truly international 
system. I am convinced they are. 
But, unless we can develop some 
workable international 
they may be inevitable. 


I take it, therefore, that all the | 
different plans put forward for an | 


international clearing union or for 
stabilization have as their first 
and primary aim to provide all the 
nations, members of such schemes, 
with liquid reserves, i.e., with suf- 
ficient international purchasing 
power. 

Such reserves, on which they 
can come and go, are necessary 
for various reasons. In the first 
place, international buying and 
selling is never absolutely bal- 
anced. Some nations have deficits, 
others surpluses. Temporary def- 
icits which liquidate themselves 
are financed by the mechanism of 
short-term banking credits. On 
the other hand, when the deficit 
is more permanent, for example, 
where it is due to the require- 
ments of a rapidly developing 
country, long-term loans from the 


system, | 


exporting countries. But unless 
the rest of the world were to 
achieve a similar state of activity 
j}and to buy the importing country’s 
'exports to an equivalent degree, 
'the result would be that it would 
| face a deficit... Under the old gold 
i'standard it would have lost gold 
|}and by this method either other 
countries would have been en- 
| couraged to increase their activity 
‘or the country losing gold would 
‘have had to restrict its activity. 
|The gold standard, in fact, forcibly 
| kept them in step. But the masses 
who are thrown out of employ- 
ment by such an automatic sys- 
|tem, which secures, as it does, 
|equilibrium by at any rate tem- 
| porary restriction, deflation, pov- 
}erty and unemployment, demand 
|in these days that their rulers 
| shall examine whether the intel- 
|ligence of mankind is not suffi- 
icient to secure that nations who 
| wish both to buy and sell much 


means of maintaining equilibrium. 


|ist countries must be able to rely 
|on some international system of 
credit which will allow also of 
expansion in other countries so 
| that the increase in their imports 
|from the world will be quickly 
| balanced by the increase of their 
|}exports to the world, and so that 
i'meanwhile they will possess liquid 
| reserves with which their imports 
|can be for the time being financed. 
| This is, I repeat, presumably. 
ithe main object which the Brit- 
‘ish, American, and Canadian 
ischemes all have in mind. The 
‘provision of liquid reserves for 
|all member countries will enable 


|them at least to start off with | 


|some confidence. What happens 
'in the longer run depends on the 
capacity of each member country 
to conduct its affairs with pru- 
dence and also with an eye to its 
duties as a good neighbor. 


For it must be recognized that | 


these plans only provide a starting 
point. 
between countries can be achieved 
and if, even after taking into ac- 


‘debit and others similarly, 
;course, permanently in _ credit, 


|then there is no reason why the | 


|creditor country or _ countries 
|should not absorb all the inter- 
|national reserves provided by 
'these plans just as you have over 
_a series of years absorbed $25,000 
i'millions of gold, and thus bring 
‘them to an end. 

| In the words of the British plan, 
| “Measures would be necessary to 
| prevent the piling up of credit or 
|debit balances without limit and 
'the system would have failed in 
the long run if it did not possess 
| sufficient capacity for self-equi- 
|librium to secure this.” 

The British plan proposes much 
|larger and more generous inter- 
‘national reserves than do the 
It proposes the crea- 


bulk of countries, including the | good example is the case of your tion of an international currency 


United Kingdom, will have quite 
insufficient international reserves 
for any freedom of action. How 
different, for instance, is the po- 
sition of the United Kingdom in 
this respect from that which it 
held when I first went into the 
city some 35 years ago. Then we 
were lending the world about £200 
millions, or say $800 millions a 
year. We had very great liquid 
foreign assets. The Bank of Eng- 
land had only to raise the rate of 
interest and gold flowed in from 
all the world. As has so often 
been said, the world’s standard 
was then a sterling standard. But 
two great wars have _ wholly 
changed the picture. Our liquid 
foreign assets are gone; our in- 
debtedness to foreign countries or 





countries within the British Com- 


own country, into which England, 
when she was the greatest surplus 
country, poured loans and invest- 
ment money during the 19th Cen- 
tury, and which helped to enable 
you to turn yourselves from a 
debtor to a creditor country. 


But there is a third set of causes 
which an economist writer in the 
“London Times” recently defined 
as the most vital problem of our 
age. We all talk of an expanding 
economy, of full employment, and 
so forth. But how do we secure 
them? Suppose that a highly de- 
veloped country, aiming at these 
desirable ends, were to maintain 
a high level of activity within its 
own borders. Its imports, as all 
experience shows, would as a di- 
rect consequence, greatly increase 
to the benefit, of course, of the 


‘to be called bancor and for quotas 
of bancor to be distributed to each 
member nation by the Union. 
Thus, by this means what are 
called impersonal and anonymous 
credits are provided. There is, 
therefore, no immediate new in- 
debtedness as between one mem- 
ber State and another, only po- 
tential indebtedness. And indeed 
member countries are never in- 
debted as between one another, 
but are in debit or in credit to the 
Clearing Union as a whole. In 
other words, all debits and credits 
are pooled. A country which is 
at any one moment. owed by all 
countries together an amount 
jeqval to what it owes all other 
‘countries is “out.” It will be in 
|debit to some countries and in 
‘credit with others, but if both 





| lending, 


If nothing like equilibrium | 


; : > 
/count international lending, some | 
|countries remain permanently in| 
of | 


sides of the ledger of the Clearing 
Union balance it has nothing to 
pay or to receive. On the other 
hand, a country which is in debit 
as a whole is in debit only to the 
Clearing Union, and a 
which is in credit as a whole looks 
only to the assets of the Union as 
its security. Those assets will, of 
course, be in the main the I. O. U.’s 
'of the countries in debit as a 
| whole. 


|is based on a real pooling prin- 


ciple. I believe myself, if we are 
ito have, as we all wish to have, 
multilateral trade, this pooling 
| principle is fundamental. 
/on the assumption that equilib- 
‘rium, and not simply current ac- 
count equilibrium, but equilibrium 
as a whole, including international 
is the target, and that 
‘for one country to have year in 
|and year out a net surplus on its 
international transactions as a 
|'whole to obtain payment for 
|'which it feels bound to press for 
'the permanent transfer to it of 
‘other countries’ liquid interna- 
| tional reserves, is as undesirable as 
|it is for another country to have 
|a permanent deficit; in fact, that 
ithe deficit is merely the shadow 
|of the surplus and vice versa. Un- 
|der the pooling principle it would 
|be immaterial with which coun- 
traded. If 
|}one’s exports, whether of goods, 
|services, or capital, with all the 
balanced one’s purchases, 
'one would have accomplished 
|one’s duty. If, on the other hand, 
a country either ran extravagantly 
‘into an unnecessary debit which 
it had no means of ever meeting 
or meeting only by severe meth- 
ods of restriction, or, to take the 
opposite case, if a country sold 
far more to the world than it 
bought from the world and in- 
sisted on payment by means of 
forcing restriction and deflation 
'on others, then both would be act- 
ing in an anti-social manner. Thus 
to provide countries with liquid 
international reserves is only half 
the battle. It is necessary that 
both surplus countries and deficit 
countries should, so to speak, ob- 


|try another country 








keep within bounds both on the 
credit and debit sides. This, of 
course, is far easier said than 
done. But these plans do not 
create or add to the difficulties of 
this problem. 
/case and must face us whatever 
| we do. 


are not so much a sign, 
'speak, of wrong doing, and sur- 
pluses a virtue, as they are evi- 
idence of different stages of devel- 


'opment, or at this moment of time, 
,of temporary poverty due to war | 
It is true, of course, | 


| sacrifices. 
| that countries like individuals can 
itry to live beyond their means. 


'As the British plan says, “If in- | 


deed a country lacks the produc- 
|tive capacity to maintain its 


istandard of life, then a reduction | 


in the standard is not avoidable.” 
| But what is aimed at in all these 
ischemes is not only that 
,poorer countries, while 


'helped, should be persuaded to 


live within their means but that| 
the surpluses of the creditor coun- | 


tries should not be so used as to 


their liquid international 
to render the whole world, 
cluding the stronger countries 
themselves, more prosperous. 
Whether any of the plans fully 
achieve that object only experi- 
ence can show. What is clear is 
that the problem is twofold, not 
one simply of equilibrium on cur- 
rent account, including visible and 
invisible exports and imports, but 
is inclusive of the whole question 
of international lending and the 
use of surpluses for such long- 
term lending. Both the American 
and British plans recognize this 
fact and indicate that further pro- 
posals will be made in this re- 
spect. 

The British plan, being more 
generous in the provision of the 
means of international payment, 





country | 


In other words, the plan | 


It rests | 


serve the rules of the game and / 


It will exist in any | 


Perhaps one may define the un- | 
derlying idea as being that deficits | 
so to} 


the | 
being | 


deprive the weaker countries of | 
re- | 
sources but rather be so used as | 
in- | 


has aroused the criticism that it 
will impose an undue burden on 
a creditor country, of which the 
United States is, of course, likely to 
be much the largest, by enabling 
debtor countries in effect to draw 
upon it too largely. It is argued 
that the possession of these re- 
serves by the debtor countries 
might tend towards the United 
States surplus on its balance of 
payments becoming too great and 
that the country would end up not 
| only with too great stocks of gold 
but too great reserves of the new 
| international currency also. 

But of course there is no com- 
pulsion on the United States or 
any other creditor country to have 
a bigger surplus with the British 
scheme than without it. Its sur- 
plus depends on its own policy. 
It is true that the international 
reserves to be provided enable the 
rest of the world to buy more 
| American and more other exports. 
| But no country need sell unless it 
| suits it to do so. Or, if it does 
|and if it finds a relatively suf- 
ficient increase in imports too dif- 
ficult, it can balance its exports 
by means of long-term loans, as 
England did for so many decades. 


The difficulties that American 
critics feel arise no doubt largely 
from the inherent conditions of 
the American situation. The 
United States is indeed too power- 
ful a country economically to be 
always sure even with the best 
will in the world of being able to 
be a good neighbor in the sense 
of being able to prevent its ups 
and downs seriously affecting 
smaller countries. The American 
national income is a large per- 
centage in value of the national 
income, or national production of 
the whole world. The United 
States is very largely self-suffi- 
cient. But American industries, 
great and small, find it valuable 
to export on a large scale. On the 
other hand, there is no such com- 
pulsion on the United States as 
there is on the United Kingdom 
to import very largely in order to 
live. She has in the past balanced 
her position in other ways, e. g. 
| by travellers’ expenditure, or by 
loans, and ultimately, and despite 
|of other methods very advantage- 
| ously for the whole world, by very 
| great purchases of gold. Now it is 
| proposed that she should balance 
it also by accepting, to the extent 
| that she wishes to have a net sur- 
| plus, an international token cur- 
rency. But it should be held in 
mind that the amount of that sur- 
plus and, therefore, the holdings 
|of such currency are within her 
/own power to determine and can 
always be disposed of by in- 
creased imports or loans, or other 
international services. 


We none of us can have our 
| cake and eat it. England cannot 
| get the import she needs without 
exporting; the U. S. cannot export 
/'much more than she _ imports 
in the way of goods or services 
unless she lends on long term 
|credit or imports gold, or accepts 
some other token of international 
indebtedness. If none of these 
ways are acceptable, then exports 
cannot be paid for and must be 
diminished. All attempts to col- 
lect what is uncollectable will 
merely bring about general re- 
striction and deflation. 


Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that unless the capital and 
labor of a creditor country are al- 
ready fully employed on internal 
production, and particularly in 
times of depression, an increase 
of exports, even if it were to add 
to the creditor country’s surplus 
in the books of the Clearing 
Union, would have important ad- 
vantages of its own. Such exports 
would in the first place have em- 
ployed labor and capital, which 
would not otherwise have been 
employed. But more than that, 
through what economists call the 
multiplier, i. e., the additional 
production, direct and indirect, 
fostered by the expenditure of the 
wages of those employed in mak- 
ing such increased exports, the 
cost of the gold received in pay- 
ment for them would probably be 


| 
| 
| 
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exceeded two or three times over 
by the increase in the national in- 
come. This advantage which has 
accrued in the past in respect to 
exports for which, for instance, 
you have taken in payment gold, 
would accrue equally if you were 
to take in payment an interna- 
tional currency. 

In general indeed it must, I sub- 
mit, be a truism than any system 
which tends to increase interna- 
tional trade everywhere and thus 
international prosperity will re- 
dound to the benefit of creditor 
and debtor alike. We all get rich 
or poor together. As a great cred- 
itor the United States can as an 
alternative to greater imports 
make larger loans. But, speaking 
generally, I regard it as more im- 
portant 
borrow and lend. 
is room, when some 


nations are 


far more developed than others, | 


for the richer nations to make 


long term loans to the poorer. (In| 
parenthesis I may say that short | 


term lending should be restricted 
to financing transactions 
are in themselves short term.) But 
such long term lending has its 
own difficulties. Is it to be by the 


agency of government or private | 


banks? If the former, all sorts of 
political questions will come up; 
if the latter, how far is the private 
investor prepared to take the 
risk? 

Moreover, I consider certain 
limiting conditions should be ob- 
served in long term lending: 

The first is that the borrowing 
country should see its way to 
make the loan sufficiently pro- 
ductive to pay in normal circum- 
stances interest and redemption, 
and this in turn means that the 
lending country should buy suf- 
ficient imports from 
to enable such payment 
made. 


to be 


The second is that the stream of | 


lending should not be subject to 
too great variations. Here again 


thirties have a lesson for us 
which most of you will remember 
well. 
bases 
large golden flow of lending and 
the flow is suddenly stopped, then 
it is inevitably thrown into dis- 
astrous confusion. 


American countries after 1929. 


attempt to arrive at an interna- 
tional monetary agreement. There 
have been suggestions that what 
is called a key-country approach 


is meant some stabilization agree- 
ment limited perhaps to the dollar 
and the pound sterling. 
that is too narrow a conception 


purely bilateral 
Much more of the world is con- 
cerned than the sterling area. 
purely Anglo-American stabiliza- 
tion 
continent of Europe, which with- 


out Russia contains 350 million | 
people and which has an interna- | 


tional trade greater than that of 
Great Britain and the United 
States together. That this great 
continent should be saved from 
the fate which overtook it after 
the last war is perhaps the most 
important aim of post-war states- 
manship. It behooves all of us, 
I think, to refresh our minds upon 
the events which then took place 
and upon the consequences of the 
chaos into which European coun- 
tries were thrown by uncontrolled 
currency inflation, I had an op- 
portunity both at the Peace Con- 
ference and in the years after, 
through the whole of the repara- 
tion and post-reparation, of watch- 
ing things from the inside. I per- 
sonally do not hesitate to say that 
it was in that period that the seeds 
of the present conflict were sown. 
It will, therefore, be of the high- 
est importance that as soon as pos- 
sible after peace all these coun- 


to buy and sell than to} 
Of course there | 


which | 


somewhere | 


If a borrowing country | 
its whole economy on a} 


; | civilization we have 
would be simple and more rea- | 
sonable. By that, as I understand, | 


A\ years ago when 


would leave out the great | 





some orderly economic 
as between themselves and with 
the rest of the world. This neces- 
sity, however, leads me to a fur- 
ther reflection. 
favor of the principle of an inter- 


national monetary agreement be- | 
ing arrived at now, I am doubtful | 


whether a plan necessarily framed 


to suit more or less normal con- | 
the | 


ditions will be able to bear 
whole burden of the entirely ab- 
normal needs of the 
post-war world. 
which may be the most difficult to 
provide for. 
provision is made, it remains of 


the highest importance that there- | 


after the countries of Europe 
should share in the benefits and 
responsibilities of any interna- 
tional scheme. The world’s peace 
depends more than anything else 
on Europe returning as soon as 
may be to conditions in which 
stability, employment, and a rea- 
sonable standard of subsistence 
make life tolerable. We must not 
force these countries into bila- 
teralism and blocked exchanges, 
still less with huge unemployment 
and revolution. As an English- 
man, I can judge of the pressures 
which may face these countries 
from what I know of the condi- 
tions of my own country. Let me 
describe them. To fill our 
stomachs, to provide the essential 
raw materials for our home indus- 
try, let alone our export industry, 
we must import on an immense 
scale. To secure our imports by 
multilateral trade is what we aim 
at, and what we consider to be a 
proper world-policy. That is no 
doubt why the British Govern- 
ment has elaborated a multi- 
lateral scheme. But failing such a 


|plan, we must devise some other. 


Though it would be a second best, 
I have no doubt we can secure 
what we must have by other 
means. When there is a willing 
buyer and a willing seller, a trans- 


‘action can always be concluded. 


| There are 45 million willing buy- 


the decades of the twenties and | ors in the United Kingdom, and 


there are more than that number 
of willing sellers in the world of 
the goods they want. Moreover, 
the 45 million buyers can cer- 


'tainly produce the goods which 
ithe sellers want in turn, and which 


Witness par. | enable them to get paid. 
ticularly the European and South | gach party has the goods the other 
: . | wants, that business should not be 

Turning now back to the main} 
question, I should like finally to) lov 
ask what is the alternative to some | . 


It 


is not possible, therefore, when 


We have to live, we have 
our people, and we 
have to maintain, if we can, our 
standard of living. Barter and 
bilateralism are crude methods 
and unworthy of the stage of 
reached or 
thought we had reached. We wish 
to cooperate with all and, above 
all, with your great country. But 


done. 


, | needs must when the devil drives, 
I think |. 

and 
materials needs, scarcity, and un- 


for present circumstances, though | employment will drive very hard. 


it would be better than a mass of | 
arrangements. | 


the devils of food and raw 


Our position no longer allows us 
the freedom of action we had 30 
financially we 
were powerful, liquid, and safe, 
and had plenty of room to turn 
round. Now we have to find the 
means to live and to live within 
our means. I have no doubt we 
can do it, though we shall have a 
hard struggle. In the war we have 
been vastly helped by your lease- 
lend and by Canadian mutual aid. 
Only so could we make our total 
war effort, since we have thrown 
all our normal means of interna- 
tional livelihood into the common 
war pot. Nor shall we in conse- 
quence, when the bugles blow for 
peace, immediately be able to pay 
our way. But I know that it is 
the determination of the British 
people to do so as soon as ever 
possible. Both we and the rest of 
the world would be the better able 
to do that if we could all devise 
some means, fair to all, by which 
international trade could be con- 
tinuously expanded. One step, if 
only one, to that end should be an 
attempt to elaborate a workable 
international monetary plan. No 


one can be blind to the difficulties. 
But we should remember Robert 


tries should be brought back into! Bruce and the spider. We have to 


While I am all in| 


immediate | 
It is this period | 


But, supposing such | 


relations; find our way out of this world of 


ichaos and we do it 
without trying. 

To convince oneself that a great 
scheme of international coopera- 
tion of this kind is feasible in the 
world, as it will be after the war, 
requires, no doubt, on the part of 
governments and peoples an act 
of faith and a sustained magna- 
nimity; a certain greatness of 
mind. Such magnanimity is par- 
ticularly demanded from _ the 
American people, since the first 
laim of the plans we have been 
considering is to assist the weaker 
and not the stronger, and the 
United States is by far the strong- 
|est. No doubt the first natural re- 
action of human nature is that if 
the weak are to be helped it must 
inevitably be at the expense of 
the strong. But that need not be 
so. Let me repeat ad nauseam 
that we all grow prosperous to- 
gether and poor together. And 
unless an international plan of 
this kind is to the benefit of the 
United States as well as the rest 
of the world it will fail. Its object 
is not to relieve the debtor ne- 
tions from paying their debts, but 
to enable them to pay in the only 
possible way in which they can 
pay, namely, by an increase of 
their foreign trade. Its object in 
addition is to facilitate employ- 
ment in all countries by the ex- 
change of goods; and employment 
and an increase of living stand- 
ards we must all secure at our 
peril. 

The United States might con- 
ceivably secure full employment 
for all its people as a closed econ- 
omy without any international 
trade at all. But that is not -your 
aim. You intend to have a great 
foreign trade and great exports. 
You can only achieve this if other 
nations have a great foreign trade 
with you. You must buy their 
goods as well as sell them yours: 
There is no other way of getting 
paid, and this is true even if you 
make them in effect long term 
loans of goods. The ultimate se- 
curity for any evidence of inter- 
national indebtedness, whether 
gold, bancor, unitas, a short term 


Can never 


it can be converted into real 
wealth, that is, into something 
which satisfies human wants. If 
the creditor wants his money’s 


no other way. The debtor cannot 
force the creditor to import. As 
long as he stands ready to export, 
he has done all he can. Thus the 
real security that the creditor can 
obtain depends on himself and not 
on the debtor. If the creditor is 
unable to import, then there is 
nothing the rest of the world can 
do except in the end not to buy 
his exports. 

I remember many years ago 
after the last war a very well 
known English editor, Mr. J. A. 
Spender, telling me that he was 
talking to an American business 
friend about war debts. Mr. 
Spender said to him, “But which 
do you want? Do you want our 
goods or our gold? You must have 
one or the other.’ His friend’s 
answer was, “We want neither. 
We want your money.” Mr. 
Spender could only reply, “Do you 


ish £1 paper notes?” All of us 
have learned much since those 
days. Foreign commerce, we 


of goods. 


grand object of all the schemes I 
have been discussing. 


upon by force of circumstances to 
play the chief role in them. Hav- 
ing been fortunate enough to have 
spent years in your great country 
and to have the very closest pos- 
sible ties with it, I have learned 
to know it well and I feel no 
doubt whatever that it will play 
its part with that breadth of out- 


which is the proper ornament of 
strength. 





look and magnanimity of spirit) 


credit or a long term bond, is that | 


worth, he must import. There is | 


think it would help you if we sent | 
over the Acquitania full of Brit- | 


know, is essentially the barter; if. 
possible, the multilateral barter | 
It is to facilitate such) 
barter without adding to the bur-| 
den of any nation which is the) 


The American people are called | 





| 
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Increased Public Purchasing Power May 
Support Large Post-War Retail Sales 


__ The wartime increase in its national income received by indi- 
viduals, and especially the increase in salaries and wages, has had a 
tremendous influence on dollar volume of retail trade according to 
an anlyasis of leading merchandising companies just completed by 
the research department of E. W. Axe & Co.. Inc.. 730 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 


peak after the war, the deferred 
demand for consumers’ durable 
gcods will generate much post- 
war business activity, so that the 
national income will probably 
compare favorably with that of 
the immediate pre-war years. 
Despite this generally favorable 
outlook, the investment positions 
of some kinds of retail trade se- 
curities are not entirely satisfac- 
tory because of the impact of ris- 
ing costs on extremely narrow 
profit margins, the study con- 
cludes. The securities of other 
types of companies, on the other 
hand, appear to be undervalued, 
partly because of the adverse in- 
terpretation by investors of many 
Federal and State regulatory 
measures and necessary restric- 
tions of recent years. Just how 
this works out on the basis of 
present market values is shown 
by group comparisons of the sales, 
earnings, inventories, and boo 
values per $100 invested in the se- 
curities of individual companies. 
Copies of this booklet may be 
obtained from the Tarrytown 


Although it is not to be ex 


power will remain at the wartime ®— 


pected that purchasing 


Press, P. O. Box 157, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., or E. W. Axe & Co., for 
4C cents each; free to libraries and 
non-profit institutions. 


Ball Named To N. Y. 
State Banking Board 


The appointment of Raymond N., 
Ball, President of the Lincoln-Al- 
liance Bank & Trust Co., of Roch- 
ester, as a member of the New 
York State Banking Board was 
announced by Governor Dewey on 
October 1. 

Mr. Ball was appointed to fill 
the unexpired term of the late 
Perry E. Wurst of Buffalo, which 
runs until March 1, 1944. Mr. Ball, 
who is a director of several 
Rochester corporations, has been 
President of the Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank since October, 1929. 


Mr. Wurst, who was Executive 
Vice-President of the Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust Co., Buf- 
falo, died on September 5, as was 
noted in our issue of September 
16, page 1124. 





Put yourself in his shoes tonight 


Think how eager you'd be to talk to the folks at home 
if you were in the army and away at camp. 


That’s something to remember when you’re thinking 
about making a Long Distance call between 7 and 


10 o’clock at night. 


You see, that’s about the only time a soldier can get 
to the telephone. If the circuits are crowded, he may 
not be able to reach home before taps. 
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Willford I. King Would Solve 


The War 


Debt Problem 


By Enforced Savings 


(Continued from first page) 


would leave our mines, farms, 
factories, and transportation sys- 
tems still fully equipped for pro- 
duction. Furthermore, it in- 
dGubitably true that most war costs 
must be paid while the conflict 
is on. There is no possible way 
to fight with future food, future 
guns, future planes, or future 
ships. We can use only the equip- 
ment already on hand—not the 
products of tomorrow. 

Is it then true that this war 
places no burden whatever upon 
our children and our grandchil- 
dren? To say that such is the 
case is going too far. One heavy 
burden will persist for a long 
time. It is that many a child is 
doomed to grow up without a 
father’s protecting care and 
Guidance. Many a mother and 
wife will sorrow long for her 
missing son or husband. Our heirs 
will also find that, in certain re- 
specis, the war has lessened ma- 
terially their economic heritage. 
The huge volumes of gasoline and | 
oil burned by our planes, tanks | 
and trucks are gone forever, and |} 
it is unlikely that any economical | 
and satisfactory substitute for, 
petroleum will ever be found. | 
The war has sadly depleted our 
imited supply of copper. It has| 
helped to exhaust our richest! 
iron deposits. Many other real! 
losses might be added to this list: | 

There are, however, significant | 
offsets to these economic sacri- | 
fices. The Big Inch and the Alas- | 
kan Highway are very helpful ad- | 
ditions to our system of transpor- | 
tation. Huge new plants multi- 
ply our supply of magnesium and | 
aluminum. 


is 


and enabled us to produce mor 
effectively than ever before. 


Whether, on balance, the war has} 


placed a net economic burden on | 
future generations is, therefore, a, 
debatable question. 


Not only is it doubtful that the 
war will weigh down future gen-| 
erations—its cost to the present 
generation is far less than the av- | 
erage man is led to believe when | 
he reads about a hundred billion | 
dollar budget. True, we have had | 
to give up the somewhat doubtful | 
pleasure of driving our automo- 
biles more or less aimlessly over | 
hundreds of miles of roads until | 
we are thoroughly tired of the) 
irip; but, the number of lives! 
saved by reducing the volume of} 
rotor traffic and stopping speed- 
ing has apparently been great 
enough to offset our entire mili- | 
tary and naval losses incurred to | 
date in fighting the Germans and | 
Italians! 

Aside from pleasure driving, 
our sacrifices have been trivial. 
True, choice cuts of beef and a 
few fruits have become rarities. 
The coffee supply has been a bit 
skimpy. The fact remains, how- 
«ver, that, at no time in the na- 
tion’s history has the average 
family been better clothed and 
fed than it is today in the midst 
of war. In the first quarter of 
the present year, the dollar value 
of sales in all retail stores in the 
United States was 62% greater 
than the average for the period 
1935 to 1939, and, in the interim 
mentioned, the ¢ost of living rose 
Jess than 22%.* Clearly, there- 
fore, total ‘civilian consumption 
increased rather than shrank.(1) 

What we have really been do- 
ing-is to suppert our own. armed 
forces and assist our allies -tre- 
mendously merely by making use 
of the spare time which millions 
had been wasting during the last 
cecade. The fact that we can 
fight a major war on leisure time | 





* (1) U. S. Survey of Current Business, | 
May, 1943. p. 6; June, 1943, p. S. 3. 


|while wage 


More important still, | 


the war has stimulated invention ' J es 
e|can be handled easily enough if 


‘the job 


| 000,000,000 of prospective debt 


without curtailing at all our cus- 
tomary scale of living must cause 
Hitler and Hirohito to pass many 
sleepless nights. 

And even this is-not-all. Sub- 
stitution of work for idling, while 
admittedly increasing fatigue, has 
aiso renewed for many the real 
zest for living. The elimination 
of unemployment has bolstered 
the nation’s morale no less than 
have the great victories won on 
the battie fronts. 

The feeling widespread 
among conservatives as well as 
New Dealers that the only really 
effective way to get full employ- 
ment is to go to war. This line 
oi reasoning exactly parallels 
that of the primitive man who 
ielt that the only way to get roast 
pig was to burn down the house. 
Before anyone can fully under- 
stand the real nature of the war 
debt problem, he needs to fa- 
miliarize himself with the fact 
that the question of full employ- 
ment or unemployment is entirely 
one of the relationship between 
the volume of new _ spendable 
funds and the wage rate. Between 
1929 and 1932, the volume of new 
spendable funds shrank sharply, 
rates declined but? 
little. The result was that millions 
became idle. Between 1939 and 
i943, on the contrary, the volume 
of new spendable funds increased 
far faster than did wage rates. 
As a result, the volume of work- 
ing time increased so trémen- 
aously that the additional hours’ 
worked have. been producing 


is 


a nation which has such amazing 
potentialities for production, it! 
seems obvious that the war debt 


is tackled intelligently. | 
But that is a big if! 
At present, one cannot predict | 
to what size the war debt is 
likely to grow, for we do not 
know how long the war will last. 
in 1916, a rhymester wrote: 
But our cook’s cousin has a 
friend 
Who know when the war is 
going to end. 
At present, the cook’s cousin’s 
triend is hard to locate. 
Today, the gross Federal debt 
is around $140,000,000,000. The 
addition in the past year has been | 
nearly $70,000,000,000. If the rate) 
of growth does not increase, and if | 


|the war is cleared up by August, | credulous 
| 1945, the debt will then be around | scarcely be any problem connect- | 
| $280,000,000,000. However, infla-| €d with the public debt. 


‘ion is likely to cause the rate of | 
growth to be accelerated. Fur- | 
thermore, if the present adminis- | 


| tration remains in power, it is| 


proposed to take two years to) 
aemobilize the armed forces, and, | 
presumably, the Government will | 
continue to run a deficit during 
that period. If the recommenda- | 
tions of the National Resources, 
Planning Board are carried out, 
the Federal Government will then 
engage in a huge construction | 
program covering not only the! 
United States, but all the back- 
ward nations. Such a program) 
will doubtless. keép the deficit 
growing indefinitely. Advocates 
of this program look upon an in- 
creasing public debt as no men-| 
uce, and hence they see no ‘reason | 
ior trying to stop its growth. 
_ Even if the conservatives come 
into pewer, it is doubtful that the 
Gebt increase will be stopped be- 
fore the total reaches $300,000,- 
000,000. The President announced 
on July 31 that, currently, new 
money was costing the Govern- 
ment less than 2%. At this rate, 
the interest burdens on the $300,- 


would be. onty $6,000,000,000—or. 
half a month’s national income. 





| in 


Another common way of figuring 
is to say that our national in- 
come has increased from only 
¢40,000,000,000 in 1932 to $140,- 
000,000,000 in 1943. Therefore we 
can pay the interest on the debt 
by using only 6% of the $100,- 
000,000,000 increase. 

A moment’s consideration will 
show that these calculations have 
iittle significance. Any assump- 
tion that the interest rate will re- 
main at 2% rests upon weak foun- 
dations. Unless a government con- 
tinues to inflate the currency in- 
definitely, it has no power to 
control interest rates. After the 
last war, yields on United States 
bonds went above 5% and they 
may do so following this war. The 
Government may therefore find 
itself faced with the necessity of 
paying from $12,000,000,000 to 
$15,000,000,000 of interest on a 
$300,000,000,000 debt. 

Since the debt is practically all 

held within the nation, it is com- 
pletely erroneous to assume that 
interest on the debt constitutes a 
subtraction from the national in- 
ome. If $15,000,000,000 are paid, 
15,000,000,000 are likewise re- 
ceived. The payments make the 
citizenry as aewhole neither 
richer nor poorer. 

In this respect, the Keynesians 
are right. It is not the mere size 
of the national debt which consti- 
tutes a problem. If every citizen 
owned an equal share of the debt, 
it would indeed, be hypothetically 
possible to pay annual interest 
charges several times larger than 
the entire national income! How- 
ever, in reality, the debt is not 
equally owned, and it is this fact 
which gives rise to the problem 
of how to collect the money from 
the thriftless who do not own 
bonds in order to pay the thrifty 
who do own them. 

To many, however, this is no 
problem at all, for they have come 
to accept both of the following 


| goods enough to win the war. In cardinal fallacies: 


1. That we have had too much 
saving. 

2. That over-saving is socially 
injurious. 

A corollary to these fallacies 
is the feeling that, saving being 
anti-social, confiscation of bonds, 
mortgages, and bank deposits is 
merely a manifestation of tardy 
justice. This attitude is apparent 


in practically. all wage and rate 


cases coming before Boards made 
up of New Dealers. It is en- 
hanced by the unfortunate decay 
public ethics evidenced, for 
example, by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s repudiation of the gold 
contracts in its bonds. In general, | 
it may be said that, to those who! 
regard saving as a sin and who 
think of the words, fairness, 
equity, and justice merely as con- 
venient shibboleths for catching 
voters, there can 


Persons holding such views 
have a very easy solution for any 
problem which may tentatively 
arise. Their solution is repudia- | 
tion. it may take any one of the 
following forms: 

1. Straightforward repudiation. | 

2. Repudiation by taxing the| 
bondholders to pay themselves. | 

3. Repudiation by lowering the. 
interest paid on the Government | 
debt. 

4. Repudiation by currency in-| 
flation. | 

It is unlikely that the debt will | 
be directly repudiated. Such a. 
proceaure resembles too closely | 


the methods of the highwayman In addition, the stock of pocket- 
and is not sufficiently genteel to| book money circulating in the na- 


appeal to the advocates of the 
New Order. \As'they see it, tax- 
ing the bondholders to pay them- 
selves is better, for it constitutes 
a sort of poetic justice, in that 
punishment is meted out to those 
who were so anti-social as to save 
and buy war bonds. This policy 
is, however, difficult. to execute, 


‘once the war 


| demand deposits 





for it is hard to get a tax law en- 
acted which will do the trick with 
precision, neatness, and dispatch. | 

An admittedly half-way meas-| 
ure which is easier to put into 


practice is to refund all short- 
term loans into long-term bonds 
bearing interest at say 4%. In the 
next period of depression, the 
Government can reduce the inter- 
est rate to 2%, the excuse for 
such action being that, in time 
of depression, it is only fair that 
those bloated plutocrats, the bond- 
holders, share losses with the rest 
cf the citizens. Halving the in- 
terest rate on long-term ‘bonds is, 
of course, almost equivalent to 
repudiating half the debt. 

While the three methods of re- 
pudiation just mentioned are all 
possibilities, repudiation by infla- 
tion much more probable, for 
inflation furnishes a delightfully 
easy and insidious way of perpe- 
trating robbery on a hundred- 
billion-dollar scale. How little 
even highly-educated Americans 
knew about inflation is indicated 
by the question often repeated 
orally and in print: “Are we go- 
ing to have inflation?” The in- 
quirers are obviously completely 
ignorant of the fact that inflation 
has been going on steadily for 
about a decade, and, since Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war, has be- 
come a raging torrent. In 1930, 
all active banks in the United 
States heid less than $4,000,000,- 
000 of Federal securities. At pres- 
ent, tne total is probably around 
$34,000,000,000. In 1930, demand 
deposits aggregated about $24,- 
000,000,000. At present, the cor- 
responding total is around $53,- 
000,000,000. In the face of these 
iacts, it is obvious that the cor- 
rect question is not whether we 
are going to have inflation, but 
instead, how and when, if ever, 
the present terrific rate of infla- 
tion is to be stopped. Inflation is 
our Number One debt problem 
today and promises -to remain so. 


Our Planners have compietely 
lost faith in the free price system, 
and are attempting to control 
prices by regulations and ration- 
ing. The latter process constitutes 
repudiation in so far as rationed 
articles are concerned, and the 
substitution therefor of a limited 
new currency consisting of small | 
square red or blue coupons. As 
inflation grows more intense, the 
repudiation must need be ex- 
tended to more and more articles. 
However, as long as the old-fash- 
ioned money continues to circu- 
late in increasing volume, black 
markets will become harder and 
harder to suppress. Furthermore, | 
it seems highly probable that, | 


is 


is concluded, the) 
American people will not tolerate 
rationing, and inflation will there- | 
fore produce its normal effect on | 
prices. How high this will make | 
the price level go can only be 
approximated very roughly. 

What we do know is that, | 
whenever the currency supply in-| 
creases faster than the volume of) 
production, prices rise. It seems | 
improbable that physical produc- | 
tion can attain a level materially | 
higher than that now existing, | 
but there is no limit to the 
amount of circulating medium) 


| which the Government can create | 
| ment. 


by borrowing from the banks. 


The reports of the United States | 
Comptroller of the Currency show | 
that, on June 30, 1940, demand 
deposits in all banks in the na- 
tion totaled slightly more than 
$33,000,000,000.(2) Since that date, 
in reporting 
member banks have risen 60%.(3) 
Presumably, therefore, the total 
of demand deposits is now in the 
neighborhood of $53,000,000,000. 


tion is estimated as being over 
$17,000,000,000.(4) It appears, 
therefore, that we are now using 
some $70,000,000,000 of circulat- 
ing medium to do our money 
work. 

In May, 1943, the Government 
spent $7,400;000,000. All Federal 


(2) Statistical Abstract of the U. S. for 
1941, p. 285. 

(3) U.2 8: Survey of Current Business, 
Aug.,.1941, p. S-13; July, 1943, p. 8-15. 

(4) U.S. Surveu of Current Business, 


| war on a sound basis. 





July, 1943, p. S-17. 


taxes yielded $1,700,000,000, War 
Savings Bonds sales brought $1.- 
300,000,000, and bond sales to non- 
banking corporations may have 
reached $1,000,000,000. This left 
$3,400,000,000 to be financed by 
inflation.(5) At this rate, even if 
Government spending does not 
speed up, two more years of war 
may increase our volume of pape: 
money and demand deposits by 
more than  $81,000,000.000. if 
price and wage controls prove in- 
effective, the increase may, 
course, be much greaaer. 

It therefore appears likely 
that, if our gigantic war expendi- 
tures continue until the middle of 
1945, our circulating medium will 
have risen from $70,000,000,000 t« 
no less than $151,000,000,000, o: 
2% times the present quantity. 
If we actually succeed in raising 
enough additional tax revenues t« 
cover additional expenditures we 
can consider ourselves lucky 
Furthermore, the probabilities are 
that our growth in circulating me- 
dium, will not be offset by any 
noticeable increase in total phys- 
ical production. The tendency wil 
therefore probably be for the 
»rice level, if uncontrolled, to be 
at least 2% times as high in 
1945 as it is at present. If such a 
rise in prices occurs, it will auto- 
matically confiscate well over 
half of the present real worth of 
all bonds outstanding. In other 
words, inflation, if continued 
merely at the present rate, is 
likely to mean at least 55% re- 
pudiation before the war ends. If 
we foilow up the war with a huge 
program of public works and 
world rehabilitation, inflation, 
and hence repudiation, are likely 
to go much further. 

There are two prime reasons 
why our war debt problems 
promise to be extremely trouble- 
some. First, the present Admin- 
istration is determined to avoid 
the levying of any considerable 
direct taxes on manual and cler- 
ical workers. Second, our high 
officials, our legislators, and the 
public in general, all suffer from 
ihe delusion that it is possible, in 
some way, to postpone to the fu- 
ture a considerable part of the 
cost of war. They do not under- 
stand that no financial legerde- 


oO] 


'main can lessen the fraction of 
|national effort and 


national re- 

required to accomplish 
results on the military 
They take it for granted 
is impossible to finance 
Inflation 
is, therefore, accepted as an easy 
way out. 


Unfortunately, 


sources 
given 
front. 


that it 


early 
stages, inflation produces results 


in its 
which seem very pleasant. In the 
end, however, it brings disaster. 
It robs. the thrifty who have 


| saved to accumulate a bank bal- 


ance or to invest in bonds, mort- 
gages, or life insurance, and it is 
these thrifty persons who furnish 
the capital which makes economic 
progress possible. Operating in 
conjunction with. labor monopo- 
lies, inflation is the commonest 
cause of widespread unemploy- 


For example, after the first 
world war, British inflation lifted 
wages to levels far higher than 
the nation could sustain when, 
eventually, the price level fell. 
The inflated wage rates were 
“frozen” by the labor unions. The 
result was that unemployment on 
a large scale persisted up to the 
beginning of the present war. 


Today, the United States wage 
rates are far higher than it would 
have been possible to pay had the 
currency not been inflated. When, 
following the 1920 pattern, the 
inflationary process stops, the 
total amount of new spendable 
funds available to pay labor will 
shrink. Unless wage rates are 
reduced proportionately, we shall 
have unemployment on a _ vast 
seale. Then our fascists and so- 
cialists will shriek that capital- 
ism has failed and will clamor 
for a huge public works program 


i () U. §&. Survey of Current Business, 
July, 1943, pp. 13 and S-18. 
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by further inflation. 
This will eventually paralyze 
private enterprise and usher in 
their “planned economy.” 

The principal economic danger 
at the present time is, therefore, 
inflation. To prevent further in- 
flation, taxes and bond sales 
shoulda at once be expanded suf- 
ficiently to make Federal borrow- 
ing at the banks unnecessary. 

So much for the present. What 
about the post-war outlook? 

Let us first adopt the rather 
improbable hypothesis that the 
OPA succeeds in keeping prices 
and wages at present levels. To 
do this will call for more and 
more rationing. By virtually 
nullifying the value of the newly 
‘created circulating medium, by 
higher taxation, and by forced 
saving, sales of war bonds may be 
increased and the inflation of 
bank deposits may be slowed 
down. At best, however, we can 
scarcely expect to reach the war’s 
end without piling up $70,000,- 
600,000 to $100,000,000,000 in ex- 
cess demand deposits in banks. As 
long as these excess deposits exist 
they will hang like the sword of 
Damocles above the nation. Only 
‘by the severest regimentation can 
- prices be prevented from rising, 
- especially in view of the fact that 
savings bonds are redeemable on 
‘aemand, and that every one re- 
deemed adds to the volume of in- 
flation. 

If we depend upon price control 
to protect our economy, it will 
be imperative for the Government 


financed 


to use the most drastic measures | 


possible to retire its debt to the 
banks, for, until this is done, no 
semblance of economic freedom 
can be restored to the nation. Un- 
til the excess bank debt can be 
eliminated, either our program of 
price control and regimentation 
must continue or, inevitably, the 
purchasing. power of all the 
bonds, mortgages, life insurance 
policies, and bank balances will 
be greatly diminished. 

However, to raise the $75,000,- 
000,060 or $100,000,000,000 neces- 
sary to liquidate the debt to the 
banks will likely be anything but 
an easy task for our 


sale of savings bonds, it is possi- 
ble, though admittedly improba- 


ble, that this floating debt may | 


be eliminated, and the nation’s 
price system may, after a period 
of years, once more be put on a 
sound basis. 

At this point, the question may 
well be raised as to why the rest 


banks interest on the many bill- 


ions of dollars which the Govern- | 


ment has been injecting into our 
circulating medium. 
servative citizens view with hor- 


to create billions of new dollars 
out of nothingness. In reality, 
both methods are equally un- 
- sound and pernicious. Our pres- 
ent method has two disadvan- 


-the taxpayers; second, it places 
‘the banks and the other financial 
institutions in a predicament 
whenever interest rates rise and 
the values of government securi- 
ties in their portfolios shrink. If, 
‘ therefore, we are unwilling to fi- 
nance the war on a sound basis, 
‘why will we be any worse off if 
we quit fooling ourselves by em- 
ploying roundabout methods and 
simply print greenbacks to cover 
- our deficits. The latter procedure 
- would eliminate interest charges, 
and; after the war, it would be 
‘no more difficult to retire the 
greenbacks than to pay off the 
' Government debt to the banks. 

‘Let us next look at our post- 
war fiscal problem on the basis 
‘of the assumption that rationing 
- and all price ‘controls will have 
been abandoned before the war 


‘ends, and that our supply of cir-" 


fiscal au-| 
thorities. However, by combining | 
heavy taxes with the continued | 


| When 


Most con-| ~ 
: ‘ -. | the 
ror the paper money inflation in-| 
dulged in by the German govern-| 
‘ment, but, at the same time, they! prise’ system function—will find | 
‘look with complacence upon our | 
- own method of using the banks} 





culating medium. will be 2% 
times as large as at present. Un- 
der such circumstances, we would 
expect both national income and 
ordinary governmental expendi- 
tures to be multiplied by 2%. 
Since, at present, non-war Federal 
expenditures are around $6,000,- 
000,000 per year (6), after the 
war they would probably rise to 
2% times that figure, or $13,- 
000,000,000. In May, 1943, realized 
national income is estimated to 
nave been around $11,100,000,000 
per month (7). However, as we 
have seen, some _ $3,400,000,000 
of this was the result of current 
monetary inflation. This means 
that, if inflation were to imme- 
diately stop, the income would 
probably drop to around $7,700,- 
000,000 per month, or $92,000,000,- 
OOO per year. 

If our working force is to con- 
tinue to be fully employed, an in- 
crease of 2% times in our vol- 
ume of circulating medium may 
normally be expected to result in 
raising the peace time income 
to approximately $200,000,000,000 
(24%; times $92) measured of 
course in the depreciated cur- 
rency. If, however, unemploy- 
ment is allowed once again to run 
riot, the figure might be below 


| $150,000,000,000 annually. 


As we have seen, the interest 

the Federal debt, figured at 
may well call for $10,000,- | 
000,000. Adding a modest $6,000,- 
000,000 for debt retirement and 
$13,000,000,000 for ordinary ex- 
penditures, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, if he seeks to balance 
the budget, will find himself con- 
fronted with the necessity of rais- 
ing each year $29,000,000,000 in 
taxes. In time of prosperity, this 


on 
14° 


vo o Oe 


| would take 1/7 of our hypotheti- 


national in- 
it might 


cal $2700,000,000,000 
come. In hard times, 
call for a fifth. 


Of -eourse, whatever is taken 
from the people for interest and 
debt retirement will be paid back 
to the people promptly. It will in 
1.0 sense be a deduction from the 
national income. This fact will 
not, however, make the Secre- 
tary’s task an easy one, for each 
class of the population will strive 
to escape paying its proportionate 
share of the tax. 

At present, the well-to-do, that 
is, al! persons having incomes 
above $5,000 receive approximate- 
iy 10% of the national income. 
the war is finished, the 
fraction of the national income 
going to this class is likely to 


'diminish rather than to increase. 


' Clearly, then, if the debt is not 
of the nation should pay to the! oe 


to be formally repudiated, heavy 
vaxes must be collected from the 
population at large. To do this 
always politically difficult. 
There is indeed grave danger that 
well-to-do—the class that) 
provides most of the capital nec- 
essary to make the free enter-| 


itself swamped with taxes voted | 
by the less affluent majority. If 
such is the result, the financing of | 
industry will necessarily devolve | 
upon government, and a fascist or 


| socialistic state will be the inevit- | 


“tages: first, it causes fiscal diffi- | able outcome. 


culties for the Government and, 


If the orthodox policy of liqui- | 
dating the debt over a long period | 
of years is to be carried out, the | 
procedure least likely to result in 
upsetting the established eco- 
nomic order would be to secure 
ihe required revenue by levying 
excise taxes on basic productive 
processes. Such an indirect tax 
is likely to be overlooked by 
most purchasers of goods, hence 
the tendency to agitate for the re- 
peal of the tax is less than is the 
case when tax money must be di- 
rectly turned over ,to the fiscal 
authorities. However, it is im- 
probable that. any sane tax pro- 
gram for paying off such a huge 
Gebt could be carried through for 
a long period of years without be- 
ing overturned at the behest of 
political demagogues. .The ques- 


(6)\U. S. Survey of Current Business, 
July, 1943, p. 10. 


'turb the portfolios of insurance 


, could turn 


| newly printed paper money. 





(7) U. S&S. Survey of Current Business, 
July, 1943, p. S-1. : ; 


tion therefore arises as to whether 
or not the orthodox procedure is 
the wisest one to follow. 

The fact has been previously 
emphasized that, on the whole, 
the people owe the debt to them- 
selves. Since this is the case, why 
not, as soon as the war is over, 
proceed to take the bull by the 
horns and settle the debt problem 
immediately? If this decision were 
made, the first thing to be deter- 
mined would be how much of the 
debt ought to be paid off. Since 
our first serious price difficulties 
manifested themselves early in 
1941, it might well be decided that | 
the circulating medium should be | 
reduced to the level prevailing at | 
that date. This might require a/! 
contraction of a $100,000,000,000 | 
in the Government’s indebtedness 
to the banks. It would probably | 
be unwise to pay off all of the 
Federal bonds held outside banks, | 


since such a procedure would dis- | 
companies and other institutions, | 
and would take away a tool need- 
ed by the Government in any 
price stabilizing program. How-}| 
ever, this part of the debt might} 
call for another $100,000,000,000 | 
cut. 

The proposed $200,000,000,000 | 
payment might not be far from a} 
year’s national income. On the! 
assumption that the two figures | 
were equal, the Government | 
might well demand that each citi- | 
zen pay immediately to the Fed- 
eral Treasury an amount equal to 
his income for the preceding year. 
The man who owned his propor- 
tionate share of the war bonds 
them .over the the 
Treasury. He would have paid 
himself off. The person having 
less than his quota of war bonds, 
might sell other property and 
thus raise the money necessary 
to settie his share of the war debt. 
For those not possessing the prop- 
erty necessary to meet the tax, 
the Government would arrange 
with the banks a giant personal- 
ioan program. Some local bank 
would lend to the property-short 
individual the money needed to 
pay the tax. As security, it would 
be given a first: lien on say 15% 
of his wage, salary, or other in- 
come. The Government would 


insure the bank against the death 


or permanent disability of the 
borrower on such security. 

The typical wage earner would 
probably have war bonds enough 
to make a considerable dent in 
the tax payment. The rest of the 
annual burden probably would be 
materially less than the average 
man is in the habit of assuming 
when he buys a new car. The 
banks would be provided with a 
uew clientele and a_ lucrative 
source of revenue. 


The Government, having ob- 
tained funds to liquidate the in- 


\ilationary component of its debt 


to the banks, could then proceed 
to pay off the remainder of its 
pank debt by giving the banks 
This 
would rid the Government of in- 
terest charges on this part of the 
debt and would, at the same time, 
prevent prices in general, from 


falling below the agreed upon 


1941 level. 


Such an unorthodox but highly 
conservative program would ac- 
complish the following ends: 

1. Repudiation would be pre- 
vented—bonds, mortgages, insur- 
ance policies, etc., retaining their 
1941 purchasing power. 

2. The danger of crushing the 
thrifty by discriminating taxation 
would be avoided. 

3. All price-fixing, rationing, 
and regimentation could be 
promptly abandoned. 

4. The debt problem would be 
transferred from the field of poli- 
tics to the field of private finance, 
and the Federal Treasury, freed 
from the war debt incubus, could 
devote itself to financing current 


expenses. 


MORAL: Settle the war debt 





problems in three months rather 
than in three generations! 
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cial Credit Party of Alberta took 


their ill-advised steps in failing to redeem the provincial obligations 


at Maturity, and in scaling down 


interest on outstanding debt, the 


Dominion Government has unremittingly endeavored to bring about 


a just settlement. 


in the post-war era, it is increas- 
ingly clear that now is an oppor- 
tune time to force the issue. 

A recent report from Edmon- 
ton indicates that the Canadian 
Minister of Finance is refusing 
to renew loans in the form of 
treasury bills originally made to 
Alberta at the time of the de- 
pression in the early thirties. 
This action will compel the 
Province to take immediate 
stock of its position and look 
more favorably on coming to 
terms with the holders of the 
provincial obligations. As al- 
ready pointed out, the current 
trend of interest rates will also 
facilitate an early settlement. 
With its debt refunded, it will 
then be an easy matter for Al- 
berta to make arrangements 
with regard to its debt to the 
Dominion Treasury. 


The market during the past 
week was quiet but the under- 
tone was definitely firm. Direct 
Dominions were inactive but 
steady with the 3s of 1967 more 
in demand at 103%. Nationals 
were bid and the question of fu- 
ture supply is becoming acute. 
The 4s of 1957 were 117% bid. 
Ontarios and Quebecs continued 
in the doldrums, also mainly on 
scarcity of offerings. There was 
some activity in British Colum- 
bias which were steady and vir- 
tually unchanged. 

The demand for long-term Nova 
Scotias and New Brunswicks still 
persisted but again business was 
restricted by the lack of supply. 
Manitobas were definitely better 
on the excellent results of the past 
fiscal year, and the 4%%s of 1956 
were 104% well bid. Saskatche- 
wans were quiet with prices un- 
changed. Albertas however were 
definitely better, and, as antici- 
pated, the market should now 
move to higher levels. 

With regard to the internal is- 
sues, the expected weakening of 
the free rate materialized, and 
with the exchange at 11% dis- 
count, it was possible to make in- 
teresting purchases in this section 
of the market. However, from 
the Canadian point of view, the 
failure of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board to permit holders 
in this country of called and ma- 
turing obligations to cover ex- 
change at the official rate is some- 
what difficult to understand. 

Contrary to the popular concep- 


tion, the so-called “free” Canadian. 


dollar market should not be con- 
sidered as the barometer of the 
Canadian economy. In reality, 
less than 1% of total dealings in 
Canadian exchange takes place in 
this market. The Canadian of- 
ficial idea originally was evi- 
dently to give some measure of 
freedom to transactions for foreign 
account in order to offset in some 
degree the severe restrictions on 
movements of capital which were 
imposed on the outbreak of war. 
In practice, however, it does 
not operate in this way, and 
holders of maturing Canadian 


Since the death of 
of Alberta’s position in the center of an area that has tremendouws 
possibilities of early development®- 


Mr. Aberhart and in view 





internal issues in this country 
are penalized in having to deal 
in the exceedingly narrow 
“free” market. The fact that 
these maturities are public 
knowledge causes potential 
buyers to hold off, and the un- 
fortunate holders are compelled 
to operate in a body in a one- 
way market. 


This state of affairs is also det- 
rimental to the interests of Canada 
|itself, because, as already men- 
|tioned, it is generally believed 
| that weakness in the “free” mar- 
|ket is indicative of an advefse 
'trend in the Canadian economy, 
which at the present time, of 
/course, is highly misleading. It 
| would seem to be a wise step 
therefore if the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board would permit hold- 
|ers in this country of called and 
‘maturing internal obligations to 
| cash their claims at the official 
| rate. 

Reverting to the market for ex- 
ternal issues, the pattern previ- 
| ously outlined seems to be slowly 
materializing. The market, al- 
though quiet now, has an excel- 
| lent tone, and as soon as the Fifth 
| Victory Loan is out of the way, all 
|portents point to a period of ac- 
tivity with an upward trend. 


Free Mail From 
Canadian Armed Forces 


Postmaster Albert Goldman of 
New York announces that pursu- 
ant to a request from the Postal 
Administration of Canada, corre- 
spondence mailed at sea free of 
postage by Canadian Naval per- 
sonnel serving on His Majesty's 
Canadian ships, censored and 
bearing the censor’s stamp or en- 
dorsed “On Active Service,” as 
well as correspondence mailed 
free of postage at Canadian Field 
Post Offices by members of the 
Canadian Armed Forces over- 
seas, will be delivered to ad- 
dresses in the United States with- 
out collection of postal charges. 


It is also announced that the 
free mailing privilege in question 
is reciprocal except that said 
privilege does not apply to mail 
from members of the Canadian 
forces stationed within the Do- 
minion of Canada. 
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The Effect Of Public Debt On 


Future Business Activities 


(Continued from first page) 


Jem will depend not merely the 
course of business, but the future 
of our economic and political in- 
stitutions as well. 

Let us look first at the facts. 
The public debt of the United 
States on June 30, 1930 amounted 
to a paltry sum of $16,000,000,000. 
Ten years later it amounted to 
$43,000,000,000. And today the 
public debt of the United States 
is over $160,000,000,000. 

Nobody, of course, can tell how 
far the public debt will go. It 
will depend entirely on the dur- 
ation of the war and partly on the 
tax measures that will be taken in 
the near future. It is, however, 
safe to say that by the time the 
war is over the public debt of the | 
United States may amount to, 
$250,000,000,000 or $300,000,000,000. 

Some have said that this tre-| 
mendous increase in the public | 
debt will lead to inflation or} 
sharp increase in prices of com-| 
modities, and a corresponding re- | 
cuction of the purchasing power ot 
the dollar. Others have said that 
the public debt will never be paid, 
nor will the debt service be met, 
that some way or other will be 
found to wipe out this public debt 
through a sleight of hand method. 
Others in Washington have said 
this rapidly mounting debt is no 
calamity at all; on the contrary, 
it is a blessing in disguise. 

Let us, therefore, look at the 
public debt and try to analyze to 
the best of our ability what ef- 
fect it can have on the national 
economy of the country. 

First, we have to raise a ques- 
tion. What was the purpose for 
the creation of this debt? When 
a debt is created for productive 
purposes it is self-liquidating in 
character, and therefore does not 
constitute a burden on the citi- 
zens of the country. For example, 
the obligations contracted by the 
Port Authority of the City of New 
York do not impose any obliga- 
tions on the citizens of the City 
of New York, because these bonds 
are based on_ self-liquidating 
projects. A great portion of the 
debt of Sweden is of this charac- 
ter. The government of Sweden 
borrowed money to build rail- 


_ roads, utilities, and other produc- | 


tive enterprises. 

On the other hand, when a debt 
is contracted for unproductive 
purposes, it has to be borne by the 
citizens of the country. Unlike 
a private debt which if it is un- 
productive is either liquidated or 
reduced through foreclosure or re- 
organization, a public debt goes 
on until paid or liquidated. 

Now, you know that a great 
portion of the public debt of the 
United States was contracted for | 
non-productive purposes. During 
the 30s a great deal of the money, 
probably most of it, was spent for 
projects of a non-productive char- 
acter. Since Pearl Harbor the 
greatest portion of the public 
debt was used for the war effort, 
and a great deal of money has 
been spent for destructive pur- 
poses. It is therefore quite evi- 
dent that the public debt will 
have to be paid by you and me, 
our children, and those that fol- 
low them. 


It would, however, be erron- 
eous to assume that the entire 
public debt was contracted for 
mon-productive purposes. New in- 
dustries have sprung up through- 
out the country utilizing existing 
raw materials. I refer to the rub- 
ber industry, the various phases 
of the chemical industry, to alum- 
inum, magnesium, and so forth. 
All these . developments have 
taught us how to utilize better our 
national resources and will con- 
tribute to the future increase of | 
the national wealth and national | 
income of the country. 

The merchant marine has ex- | 
panded, and in all probability in! 


the post-war period our merchant 
narine will play a more important 
role than before the war. 

Thousands, nay, hundreds of 
thousands of young men in the 
armed forces are receiving a very 
valuable training, and that train- 
ing, too, will contribute to the fu- 
ture wealth of the country. 

At the end of the war the feder- 
al government may own billions 
of dollars of commodities which 
can be used for civilian consump- 
tion. 


lesson. You know that experience 
is worth money. A few years ago 
a great many of our citizens be- 
lieved that the United States can 
follow a policy if isolation. 
have learned our lesson, that we 
are a part of the world, that we 
must play the role which history 


in turn, in my opinion, is bound 


to have a favorable effect, not only | 


on the international policies of the 
country, but also on international 
| trade relations. 


Hence, while a great portion of! 


| the public debt was contracted for 
/non-productive purposes, part of 
'it has been used in a fashion 
which undoubtedly has increased 
ithe national wealth of the coun- 
try. 

The second question that we 
have to ask ourselves is how the 
|debt is distributed. 


ultimate investors, that is, by in- 
|dividuals, firms, corporations, but 
‘not commercial banks, the debt 
|does not create new purchasing 
| power. 
| an opportunity to accumulate pur- 


| chasing power now when the sup- | 


jply of commodities available is 
|very small, to be used later on 
| when the supply of commodities 
| available is very small, to be used 
| later on when the supply of com- 
| modities available is bound to in- 
| crease. 

| On the other hand, when the 
| debt is held by commercial banks, 
| it leads to an increase in the vol- 
/ume of deposits. Bank deposits 
|are purchasing power in the hands 
of the owners of the deposits. It 
is particularly unfortunate that 
in war periods when the supply 
of commodities available for con- 
;sumption is so small, the pur- 
|ing power of the people should 
increase. Hence, if the deficit 
of the Government is financed 
through the sale of its obliga- 
tions to the banks, it is infla- 
tionary in character — inflation- 


tant decline of the supply of con- 
sumer goods. 


the government was _ financed 


'through the sales of obligations 


to ultimate investors, but at the 
same time too large a proportion 
of the debt is held by the banks, 
thus creating new deposits. Hence, 
as a result of the war, as a result 
of the rapidly mounting public 
debt, as a result of the fact that 
a large proportion of the govern- 
ment obligations are held by the 
banks, an inflationary gap, a sur- 
plus of purchasing power, has 
been created in the country. 

So much by way of background. 
Now let us see what will be the 
effects of this development, and 
the questions I raise are these: 

First, what will be the effects 
of the rapidly mounting public 
debt on the national economy of 
the country? 

Second, on business activity in 
general? 

Third, what dangers must we 
guard against in the future? 


The following analysis is based 
on the assumption that we will 
handle our debt along sound ec- 
onomic lines, and not endeavor to 





We | navy and air force and the taking 


'eare of the veterans. 


Where the} 
debt is held to a large extent by | 


It merely gives the saver| equally distributed all over the 


In this country the deficit of | ume of the deposits created by the | 


publie debt, the increased savings | 
of the people, direct as well as in- | 


solve it through sleight of hand 
methods. 

First, the mere fact that the 
federal debt by the end of the war 
may amount to $250,000,000,000 or 
$300,000,000,000 means that taxes 
after the war are bound to re- 
main high, even though lower 
than at the present time. A pub- 
lic debt of $250,000,000,000 or 
$300,000,000,000 means a_e debt 
service of five to six billions of 
dollars per annum. During the 
’20s the federal government never 
spent more than four billion dol- 
lars per annum. During the ’30s 
the federal expenditures rarely 
amounted to more than eight bil- 
lion dollars per annum. And now 
in the post-war period we will be 


‘confronted with the task of pay- 
jing in annual debt service alone 
Above all, we have learned our | 8 > 


five to six billion dollars. This 
does not include the retiring of 
outstanding debts. Another five 
or six billion dollars will be need- 
ed for maintaining a larger army, 


One may 
reach the conclusion that a min- 


has in store for us, and this fact) 4. rare Bependitare ib tbe 


post-war period may amount to 
at least fifteen billion dollars per 
annum. It is therefore quite evi- 
dent that taxes are bound to re- 


/main high, even though they will 


'be lower than they are at present. 

Taxes, however, must not be 
too heavy, otherwise they will un- 
'dermine private initiative. Taxes 
on business must take into con- 
sideration the fact that poor years 
‘follow good years, and that cor- 
porations must be in a position to 
accumulate some surplus. Taxes 
must take into consideration the 
fact that the investor is entitled 
ito some return, otherwise there 
wouldn’t be any venture capital. 
| Hence, in the. post-war period, 
it will be your task and my task 
to see to it that the tax burden is 


‘country, and not merely placed 


viduals, otherwise taxes will un- 
dermine private initiative and will 


employment. 


We find, therefore, 


Next, prices. Prices of 
modities in the post-war period 


the °30s, and they may even be 


the following reasons: 

First, the large expenditures by 
the government in the post-war 
period will necessitate a higher 
national income. In part at least 
the national income is dependent 
on the price level. 

Second, wages in the post-war 
period will remain high. 





‘bring about a material reduction 
has hourly wage rates. 
In addition, the increased vol- 


direct, will constitute a tremend- 
‘ous volume of purchasing power 
in the hands of the people, and 


and when the demand for goods 
is great prices tend to be firm. 


Hence, I believe that in the im- 
mediate post-war period and the 
years thereafter, prices undoubt- 
edly will be higher than they 
were during the ’30s, and they 
may be higher than they were 
during the ’20s. 

Third, the attitude of the gov- 
ernment towards business is 
bound to play a very important 
role. If the expenditures of the 
federal government in the post- 
war period amount to a minimum 
of fifteen billion dollars per an- 
num, that will necessitate a high 
national income. In the past, for 
example, in 1929, when the na- 
tional income of the United States 
‘amounted to about eighty-five 
billion dollars, we enjoyed a year 
of great prosperity, but if in the 
post-war period the national in- 





on a few corporations and indi- | 
ative savings in the form of re- 


make it impossible for private en- | 
terprise to provide the necessary | 

and therefore their credit stand- 
that the) 
first effect of the rapidly mount- | 
ing public debt will be high taxes. | 
com- | 


higher than during the ’20s, for) 
‘aside more for a rainy day than 
ever before, and therefore they | 
spend | 


: ; Even | 
|}ary in the sense that it creates | though the weekly wage earnings 
‘new purchasing power at a time) wil] decrease, I doubt very much 
|when this purchasing power can- | whether it will be possible to 
|not be used because of the cons- | 


will create a demand for goods, | 
be employed by private industry 





come of the United States should 
decline to eighty-five billion dol- 
lars per annum, it will be a year 
of depression, and it may make it 
necessary for the government to 
spend substantial sums for the un- 
employed and otherwise. 

It is therefore quite evident 
that in the future it will be to the 
interest of business as well as gov- 
ernment to see that the level of 
business activity and the national 
income remains high. 

Fourth, as a result of the rapid- 
ly mounting debt, as a result of 
the fact that in the post-war 
period the government may have 


to pay five to six billion dollars’ 


per annum on debt service alone, 
it is quite evident that money 
rates, the cost of money, cannot go 
up, and that the government for 
a number of years to come will 
endeavor to control the money 
market in order to prevent an in- 
crease in the debt service. These, 
briefly, will be the effects of the 
rapidly mounting debt on the na- 
tional economy of the country. 


Now let us look for a moment | 


on the effects on business activity. 


As a result of the war, the huge! 


expenditures by the government, 
and the creation of the new de- 
posits through sale of government 
obligations to the banks, the sav- 
ings of the people have increased 
rapidly. The savings are positive 
as well as negative. The positive 
savings of the people aré repre- 
sented, one, by actual cash in 
hand. The volume of currency in 
circulation today is nearly nine- 
teen billion dollars, as compared 
with seven and a half billion in 
August, 1939. In the post-war 
period the great portion of this 
currency now in circulation will 
return to industry and trade. 
Two, the savings of the people 
are evidenced in the form of de- 
mand deposits. They are evidenced 
in the form of increased in- 
vestments in government obliga- 
tions. In addition there are neg- 


payments of private indebtedness. 
At the end of the present war very 
few individuals will be in debt, 


ing will be improved, and their 


potential borrowing capacity will | 
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individual, | 
'when he has a certain limited in- 
are bound to be high. Certainly | 
they will be higher than during 


be larger than before. Further- 


more, an ordinary 


come, always endeavors to set 
aside a fraction thereof for a rainy 
day. 
war most Americans will have set 


will be in a position to 
their current income in full; add 
to this the huge accumulated sav- 
ings in the hands of the people, 


and one can visualize a demand | 


for goods that staggers the im- 
agination. 

However, the above will take 
place only if (1) prices of com- 


'modities do not increase sharply. 
If by the end of the war the price | 
level is twice as high as it is to-| 


day, then the purchasing power 
of that accumulated savings will 
be cut in half. 
prevails and if people employed 
feel sure that they will keep their 
employment, while 


factories feel that they will soon 


producing consumer goods. (3) 
If the conversion from war to 
peace economy is carried out in an 
orderly fashion without too much 
intervention from the government, 
(4) If the controls ever prices and 
commodities are maintained until 
there is a better adjustment be- 
tween demand and supply. 

If the above conditions are 
there, and if we are to handle our 
affairs along sound economic lines 
and apply good common sense, 
then the demand for commodities 
in the post-war period, based on 
the accumulated savings in the 
hands of the people during the 
war, we are bound to have a 
period of very high business ac- 
tivity. * 

The last point is the danger to 
guard against. A large public 
debt undoubtedly will induce a 


|men, there is only one way 
handle the public debt. and 


'of the dollar.’ 


| 000,000 


At the end of the present) 


‘likely for the duration. 


(2) If confidence | y “mn. 
‘and for various military uses will 


those who} 
have been thrown out of the war 





‘number of people to find ways 


and means as to how to solve this 
debt in a painless way. Gentle- 
to 
that 
is the hard way. There no 
other way, and the hard way 
means hard work, increased pro- 
duction, and a policy of economy 
on the part of the government. 
Any other way leads to disaster. 

Let us assume that the public 
debt is solved through inflation, 
or a sharp reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the currency, 
Isn’t inflation the worst kind of 
tax that can be imposed on any- 
body? Somebody has to pay for 
it. And yet there undoubtedly 
will be people in the post-war 
period who will say, “Let us not 
pay taxes. Let us solve this debt 
through the printing press or 
through the further depreciation 
This leads not 
merely to the wiping out or the 
reduction of the liquid savings of 
the people, but it also will un- 
dermine the economic and social 
system of the country. 


To sum up then, a public debt 
of $250,000,000,000 to $300,000,- 
can be borne by the 
United States without great ad- 
verse effect on the national ec- 
onomy of the people, on business 
activity, and on purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

The above statement is based on 
the following assumptions: 

1. That from now on the greater 
portion of the deficit of the gov- 
ernment is financed through the 


is 


‘sale of obligations to ultimate in- 


vestors and not to commercial 


banks. 


2. As soon as the war is over the 
deficit of the Government be dras- 
tically curtailed and measures 
taken not merely to balance the 
budget but gradually to reduce 
the debt. 


3. That as soon as_ possible 
measures be taken to handle our 
tax system in such a manner that 
it will produce the necessary rev- 
enue for the government, but at 
the same time stimulate private 
initiative. 


Rayon Industry Good 


While wartime restrictions on 
production and tax imposts will 
limit earnings of rayon companies 
during the war, favorable post- 
war sales prospects place the in- 
dustry in the “growth” category, 
the United Business Service, Bos- 
ton, reported on October 4. 


The Service further points out: 


“Production of rayon yarn and 
staple fiber in 1943 will probably 
total close to 650,000,000 pounds, 
exceeding the 1942 record output 
by 4%. Potential consumer de- 
mand holds well above the indus- 
try’s capacity to produce, but strict 
regulation of civilian shipments is 
Increased 
need for rayon yarns for tire cord 


continue to press for greater pro- 
duction. Plants are being ex- 
panded considerably. 

“Some increases have been au- 
thorized recently in the proportion 
of the civilian supply of rayon 
going to hosiery mills. Profit 
margins on these sales are some- 
what larger than on rayon sold 
for such uses as tire cord and gen- 
eral line fabrics. However, any 
resultant gain in profits will be 
limited both by rising costs and by 
the fact that earnings are already 
in the excess profits bracket. 

“Important technical improve- 
ments in production methods, par- 
ticularly relating to quality and 
tensil strength, have enhanced 
rayon’s competitive position with 
other fibers. After the war some 
loss of markets to nylon and pos- 
sibly silk is to be expected, but 
public acceptance of rayon has 
been so widespread that new highs 


in consumption are in prospect.” 
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Unsound Tax Program Can Destroy 
Capitalistic Democracy: Hanes 


(Continued from first page) 


ican way of life—our industrial 
system instead of the fear 
we now have, multiplied by daily 
evidences that our government is 
interested in changing our way of} 
life to some foreign concept, which 
we neither like nor will we ever 
accept.’ Mr. Hanes’ address in full 
follows: 

I have been asked to talk to- 
night about the new tax bill, 
which has been presented to the 
Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

In broad outline, the Adminis- 
tration is proposing: (1) Increased 
rates and lower exemptions, to 
gather in an additional $6,500,- 
000,000. They have also proposed 
merging the Victory Tax with the 
income tax. 

The exemptions for married 
persons to be lowered from $1,200 
to $1,100, and each dependent 
from $350 to $300. 

The exemption for single per-| 
sons to be $500. 

(2) Mr. Morgenthau requested 
the Congress to raise another | 
$1,100,000,000 from the corpora- | 
tion income taxes. 

(3) He proposed very stiff in-| 
creases in the taxes on so-called 
luxuries, including liquor, beer, 
tobacco, travel, soda-pop, and! 
chewing gum, calculated to raise | 
additional income up to $2,500,-| 
000,000. 

(4) He proposes to raise from | 
estate and gift taxes an additional | 
$400,000,000. 

I am not going to discuss with | 
you this evening the proposed in- | 
dividual income taxes, nor the) 
proposed sales taxes, which Mr. | 
Morgenthau chooses to call ex-| 
cise taxes, nor the estate and gift | 
taxes, except to say that I sin-| 
cerely hope the Democratic major- | 
ity in Congress will be successful 
in passing these taxes as proposed. | 

No man who votes for such a 
tax bill can possibly be returned 
to the 79th Congress. 

I am going to confine my re- 
marks to _ proposition No. 2, 
namely, the raising of the cor- 
porate income taxes, normal and 
surtax, which, in effect, is the. 
normal! tax rate, to 50%. 

You have all heard, time and 
time again, during the past year 
of group after group being formed 
for the purpose of planning for 
the post-war period. 

We are all agreed that our men) 
and women returning from the 
armed services must be provided 
with jobs. 

Is it not strange, therefore, that 
someone has not hit upon the sim- 
ple method of providing our cor-| 
porations, great and small, with 
means of providing jobs? 

We all know that when hostil- 
ities have ceased, the Federal | 
Government is going to be left| 
with an enormous public debt. 

Would it not then be desirable 
at that time for private debt to} 
be reduced to the lowest possible 
figure? 

We should provide both the| 
corporation and the individual 
with some real far-reaching in- 


to reduce their debt as rapidly as 


possible during this present pe-| 


riod of high earnings. 

It is, therefore, in a spirit of 
post-war planning that I approach | 
the problem of corporate taxation. 

I want to keep the private eapi- 
talistic enterprise system, which 
has proven its ability to out-pro- 
duce the rest of the world, in such 
a safe and sound condition that it 
will continue after the war to 
provide the American people with 
an even higher standard of liv- 
ing than it has provided in the 
past. 

If I had not believed in the 
capitalistic system prior to our 
entry into this war, I would most 
assuredly believe in it now. 

It seems to me that our only) 





| business in corporate form is suf- 


hope for the future is dependent 
upon the continued functioning of 
this system of capitalistic democ- 
racy. 

To strangulate it now will mean | 
not only the danger of the loss 
of the war, but also an inevitable | 
defeat in achieving the kind of 
peace we all desire. 

The greatest threat to this sys- | 
tem of private enterprise is a) 
failure to recognize what are the) 
essential needs for its continued | 
life. 

Business done in a corporate | 
form has, by and large, created | 
the power and efficiency of our| 
industrial system. 

Corporations are an instrument | 
or tool whereby industry can| 
function with the maximum of ef- | 
ficiency and with the widest dis-| 
tribution of the benefits of private | 
ownership. 

Corporations, however, although | 
many attributes of personality | 
have been conferred upon them, | 
are, nevertheless, only ways and)| 
means of conducting business. | 

If the penalty for conducting | 


ficiently great, that form of busi- 
ness, however socially desirable, 
will be abandoned. 

The real proprietors of cor- 
porate businesses are, of course, 
the stockholders. 

In an ideal tax system, corpora- 
tions would pay only a tax for the 
privilege of doing business in a 
corporate form, while the tax on 
the productivity of the corpora- 
tion would be paid entirely by 
the shareholders. 

For a number of years now, the 
federal tax system has departed | 
from this principle. 

Heavy flat taxes are laid upon 
corporate earnings and then fur- 





shareholders. 

Even a low flat income tax on|} 
corporations has grave elements | 
of inequity because that part of 
the corporate income going to the | 
poorest shareholder bears the) 


/same corporate rate of tax as that | 
/going to the wealthy shareholder. | 


When the corporate rates of, 
normal and surtax reach the pro-| 
posed 50% and the excess profits | 
tax is 90%, the problem ceases to | 
become one of inequities and ap-} 
proaches that of danger to cor-| 
porate enterprises generally. 

The danger is accentuated be- | 
cause the rates have achjeved | 
these heights in a comparatively | 
short period of time. | 

Many corporations fixed their | 
capital structures at a _ period 
when tax rates were much lower. | 

Many corporations have _ in-| 
curred debt obligations when, 


their earning power after taxes) 


seemed quite adequate to pay off | 
the debt. 

The inability to meet both fixed | 
charges and current taxes is be-| 
coming increasingly serious and! 
unless this problem is met many | 


‘corporations face ruin. 


Another 
increase 


danger of continued | 
in corporation rates is| 


‘that venture capital will have| 
centive in order to encourage both | 


‘little or no inducement to risk 
| itself in corporate enterprise. 

New business, which depends so 
much upon credit, will find it in- 
‘creasingly difficult to secure 
when even the most successful 
business has very little left with 
which to amortize debt. 

Funds for the prosecution of the 
war, of course, must be raised. 

Furthermore, taxes are a prime 
factor in the war against infla- 
tion. 

There are three vital weak- 
nesses in the present corporate 
tax law: 

(1) The rate is so high that cor- 
porate credit is endangered. 

(2) Depreciation allowance is 
so low that corporations cannot 


| vided 


| “ability to borrow.” 





create enough reserve to pay fox 


rehabilitation of plant and re- 
conversion to peacetime produc- 
tion, and, 

(3) Corporations financed with 
the aid of preferred stock must 
have this fixed interest obligation 
treated as a charge against earn- 
ings, rather than as an addition to 
earnings. 

I will take them in order. 


Number One—Corporate credit: 

The vital factor in the corpor- 
ate side of the tax bill is not the 
rate of taxation. 

The rate is not important pro- 
we safeguard that thing 
upon which our whole industrial 
system is founded—namely credit. 

The credit of a corporation, or 
of an individual, means simply 


Ability to borrow 
upon ability to repay. 
If the normal rate upon corpor- 
ations gets so high that their abil- 
ity to repay debt is impaired and 
their credit is destroyed at the'| 
banks—and the Federal Govern- 
ment must assume that function— 
our corporations will be forced 
into wholesale bankruptcies, at 

the first signs of depression. 
This is precisely what hap- 
pened to our railroads after 1929. 
The rails had pursued a policy | 
of financing through long-term 
bonds all their requirements for | 
maintenance — new equipment,— | 
and expansion—and, at the same! 
time, paying dividends on pre-| 
ferred and common stock instead | 
of retiring debt. 
When business fell off, the) 
fixed charges were so high that | 
the railroads couldn’t meet their | 
debt payments and many of them | 
went into bankruptcy. 
Their credit was impaired—and | 
that is bankruptcy. 
There is a simple method of | 
forcing corporations to pay debt) 
—and it will save our industrial | 
system. 
Exempt from all Federal in-| 
come taxation a certain percent- | 
age of net income, provided that) 


is founded 


|ther taxes are imposed upon the| amount is used to pay off cor-| 


porate debt. 

It is just as simple as that. 

For here we will provide a two- 
way incentive: 

(1) Incentive to repay debt. 

(2) Incentive to banks to lend. 

Number Two is important, be- 
cause the lender of: other people’s 
money is fearful that the corpora- | 
tion tax rate is going to continue 
to rise. 

How high he does not know. 

But he does know that the 
present rate of 40% normal, and 
90% excess, is already impairing | 
the ability of corporations to re-| 
pay debt. 

This is especially true where 
the corporation has outstanding 
preferred stock. 

The result is alredy apparent. 

Credit has tightened. 

And it is daily becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the small 
corporation to borrow money. 

And as for the new enterprise, 
without history of earnings or a 
high invested capital base—it is’ 
already bankrupt, under the pres- 
ent rates because its ability to 
borrow is gone—again for the rea- 
son that its ability to repay 
gone—and that is bankruptcy. 

Some will say this favors those 
corporations which have been 


is 


| Treasury 


er this allowable deduction from 


source of income for the Treasury. 


| ever before. 


financed with borrowed money as | 
| opposed to those which have been | 


financed with common stock. 
Of course it will. 


tion, not a theory. 


We must take the facts as they 
are, and the fact is that a vast 
number of corporations are in 
debt and have contracted to meet 
that debt in certain monthly, 
quarterly or yearly payments. 


The industrial system cannot 
operate “half slave and half 
free’ — and if half the corpora- 
tions are in bankruptcy the other 
half will not be very successful in| 
selling their products in that kind | 
of a depression. 

It is, therefore, nothing but en- | 
lightened self-interest for all of! 
us to work with all our might to; 





We are confronted by a condi-| 


reduce to the lowest possible level’ 
all private debt. 

The Treasury may say, “but this 
will reduce the revenue.” 

That is true, but only 
porarily. 

We should remember that it is 
not the maximum amount of rev- 
enue collected at a given moment 
that should concern us. 

But, rather, the continuity of) 
the maximum flow of funds to the! 
Treasury that we should seek. | 

And, under this plan, the inter- | 


est on the aggregate amount of! 


tem- 


'debt payment this year will next | 


year be includible in net income, | 
thus increasing net tax payments. 
And so on for the years to! 
come. | 
It will help corporations to re- | 


tinued employment and contin- 
ued revenues 
over the years. 

We collect little revenue from 
bankrupt corporations. 

It is long-sighted policy from 
every viewpoint. 

It is fiscal statesmanship. 


Number Two—Depreciation: 


I have always thought that our 
was pursuing a most 
short-sighted policy in limiting 
the amount of depreciation al- 
lowed to a corporation. 

The quicker a corporation can 
write off its fixed assets, the soon- 


' main solvent, and that means con- | 


for the Treasury 


earnings will become a taxable 


And, since taxes always go up, 
corporations would have written 
off assets in years of low rates 
and would now be paying taxes 
on those earnings at high rates. 

So the Treasury would be the 
distinct gainer. 

Another condition, brought 
about by the war, has arisen. 

We are driving our productive 
machinery three times as hard as 


The wear and tear has been ac- 


was devised, there v 
porate income taxes. 

To me, the real tragedy is in 
the reluctance of those charged 
with fiscal responsibility in our 
government to recognize these 
changes in the game, and to rec- 
ommend changes in the rules ac- 
cordingly. 

Preferred stock interest should 
be a deductible item of expense 
Just as bond or debenture inter- 
est 1s a proper deductible item. 

That this point of view is a fair 
one may be proved by the attempt 
of some in high position to cor- 
rect the wrong by doubling it. 

Namely, to cease allowing in- 
terest on borrowed capital as a 
legitimate cost of doing business, 

If these three items were sym- 
pathetically dealt with in a proper 
manner, businessmen would ac- 
cept any tax rate that might be 
imposed for the duration. 

For they would know then that 
our government is interested in 
preserving our American way of 
life—our industries system—and 
would not be in fear, as they now 
are, multiplied by daily evidences, 
that our government is interested 
in changing our way of life to 
some foreign concept, which we 
neither like, nor will we ever 
accept. 


Mexican Agreement On 
Seized Oil Properties 


_ The State Department in Wash- 
ington announced on September 
29 the terms of the agreement pro- 
viding for final settlement of 
claims by American nationals 
against the Mexican Government 
arising out of the expropriation 
of oil properties in 1938. 

Under the agreement, Mexico 
will pay American firms $20,137,- 
700, in addition to the $9,000,000 


vere no cor- 


.|cash payment made in November, 


1941, 





celerated and the normal life ex- 
pectancy of our productive ma- 
chine has been greatly lessened. 
Repair and replacement has be- 
come a problem and in some 
cases, indeed, an impossibility. 
Corporations should be allowed 
to accelerate depreciation charges 
for this reason, as well as for the 
reason that rapid development of 
synthetics and other advances 
made by research as a result of | 
the war, is going to render much 
of our machinery obsolete for 


The total of $29,137,700 repre- 
sents $23,995,991 plus $5,141,709 
_interest at 3% on all unpaid bal- 
lances from March 18, 1938, to Sept. 
30, 1947, the date set for the final 
payment. 

The payments began on Sep- 
tember 29 with a remittance of 
$3,796,391, and the balance will be 
paid in four annual instalments of 
$4,085,327 each. 


The agreement, the State De- 
partment said, had been reached 





peacetime production. 


This, indeed, might be called} 


a social security program, for it! 
will guarantee continued employ- | 
ment and re-absorption of man- 
power into the peacetime indus- | 
trial machine. 


Number Three — Corporations | 
financed with the aid of preferred | 
stock: 

The present Federal tax 
encourages unsound, and some-| 
times unwise, creation of fixed | 
maturity debt. 

This is for the simple reason | 
that interest on bonded indebted- | 
ness considered a subtraction 
from corporate earnings—and, in- | 
deed, a legitimate one—whereas 


law | 


1S 


‘interest on preferred stock is, for | 
considered | 


some strange reason, 
an addition to taxable income. 
For many, many years, Ameri- 
can industry has been expanded, | 
with consequent benefit to labor, | 
government and business alike, | 


| through the aid of that.type of fi- | 


nancing known as the preferred | 
stock. 


It carries a fixed rate of inter- 
est. but has no maturity date. 


It is truly long-term capital, 
and because of that fact a prem- 
ium in the form of a higher in- 
terest coupon has been exacted. 

During our period of great in- 
dustrial expansion, the preferred 
stock has filled many gaps in the 
financial stability of our corpor- 
ate enterprises. 


It is unfortunate that its crea- 
tors did not name it something 
like “deferred bond” rather than 
“preferred stock.” 

At the time the preferred stock 


through an exchange of notes by 
Adolf Berle, Jr., Acting Secretary 
of State, and Rafael De La Colina, 
Mexican Charge d’Affaires. 

The $23,995,991 valuation placed 
on the expropriated oil properties 


| was fixed in April, 1942, by a joint 


American-Mexican commission, 
composed of two experts, Morris 
L. Cooke, for the United States, 
and Manuel J. Zevada, for Mexico. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey group has accepted the set- 
tlement under which it will re- 
ceive $18,391,651, plus interest of 
$3,940,843. The other claimants 
are expected also to accept the 
terms of the settlement. 





The United States agreed on 
| Sept. 22 to buy a minimum of 4,- 
| 000,000 short tons of 1944 crop Cu- 
'ban sugar at 2.65 cents a pound 
f.o.b. Cuban ports. 

The new contract, the largest 
ever negotiated with Cuba, was 
signed in Washington by officials 
of the Commodity Credit Corpor- 
‘ation and the Cuban Sugar Stabil- 
| ization Institute. 

In Associated Press accounts it 
was further reported: 

The 1944 sugar crop is the third 
successive one to be sold by the 
Cuban Government to the United 
States Government. In announc- 
ing the deal the State Department 
asserted it was “further signifi- 
cant evidence of the cooperation 
of the two countries in the joint 
| war effort.” 
| The price paid was the same as 
jJast year. The crop is larger by 
1,000,000 tons than the 1942 crop. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 
By S. F. PORTER 


And now the bank drive is through, with oversubscriptions to- 
taling more than 2% times $5.516,000,000 subscribed to the bond 
deal. $5,381,000,000 to the %% certificates .... Allotments on a 25% 
basis for the bonds above $50,000 And now .... For weeks the 
banks have been waiting for a chance to pick up some of the new 
10-vear 2s.and invest their surplus cash .... For weeks many of them 
have been nibbling at the regular lists in the hope that they could 
get a fair amount of new 2s at par and straighten themselves out for 
the next month .. . . The $3,000,000,000 flotation, though, comparing 
with $5,000,000 in the April drive, killed this hope .... The banks 
went in as heavily as they could over last week-end .... But now 
they’re about to enter the open market and buy more bonds to even 
up until December comes along and the year-end readjustments take 
prior position 

Trading in the 2s and 2'%s should have begun Saturday but 
a gentleman’s agreement among the dealers delayed transactions 
until Monday .... Then along came Columbus Day, again inter- 
fering with dealings .... / Also, there’s no questioning the fact that 
most dealers in Wall Street and probably elsewhere have plenty 
of bonds .... They bought heavily—in anticipation of the bank 
buying described above .... 

At any rate, the bonds opened at 100.6 to 100.8 on the 2s.... 
At 100.3 to 100.5 on the 24%4s .... Slightly below what most 
experts expected, but that’s probably because most experts did 
expect a higher level .. . .. Rarely are “most people right” . tee 
But the premiums are around the '4 point level on the 2s, which 
is exactly proper .... and from this level, we may look for a rise 
to the 14-point mark .... And perhaps as the month rolls on, we 
may get up to 34 or even higher .... That might be the tempo- 
rary high.... 


technical, according to best opinion .. . 
engineered—to get some cheap bonds . .. . But enough said on a 

The last issue of 2s of 1955/51, as of this day selling at 100.13 
te 100.15, reached 101 before this drive was initiated... . 


This issue of 2s is slightly shorter—1953/51—-should hit the same | 


mark. . . . Before rumors of the next financing enter the picture, 
of course... . 


THE 2%s 

The reason this observer has spent more time writing about 
the 2s than the 212s is the simple fact that the 2s are the big, gen- 
erally available issue. . . . The 242s can go into the portfolios of 
non-commercial banking investors only. . . . Corporations, of course. 
.. . Individuals, of course. . . . But commercial banks, no... . Not 
until 1953... . 

Naturally, billions of the 24s will be on the lists this week, 
meaning hundreds of thousands of investors will be acutely inter- 
ested in their price movements from now on... . But the 2s still 
will be the major trading issue. . . . Because the banks can buy 
these, are buying these, will buy them and will be the prime factor 
in their important market fluctuations from now on... 

As for this columnists’s personal opinion—which may be of 
some interest on this one point—my preference always has been 
for issues in which the banks are involved. .. . Because the 
banks do make a market most of the time. . . . And the securi- 
ties they buy and trade are more active and more likely to have 
major movements over a period of time. ... Until now, we’ve 
never had the problem of separate issues—some for banks, some 
not for them—so exact comparisons are futile. ... But we can 
compare the situation on the basis of popularity... . ; 

There was the old day when the 2%s of 1960/55 first came out, 
for instance. ... You may remember that we called them ‘‘Morgues” 
and that their action from the start was awful. ... They were 
“sticky” and unpopular and hurt the market for months. ... The 
reason was at that time the banks didn’t want as long a term 
issue and prices generally were slipping. . . . The issue remained 
unpopular for a long period. ... And didn’t become the leader it 
now is until the banks began stepping in and picking them up in 
large quantities. ... 

Since then the tradition of “following the banks” has been an 
important one. . . . Which explains the excess of space devoted 
to the wonderful possibilities of the 2s and the minor amount of 
attention devoted to the 24s. . 

‘ But to get back to the 214s, in case this policy is of no interest 
eo you. ... 

These have been acting beautifully ever since the books on the 
public drive closed .... Price on the old 69/64s now is 100.6... . On 
the 68/63s is 100.8... . On the 67/62s is 100.18 .. . . The last issue of 
2%s has been the most important from the point of view of the new 
securities, of course, and the sharp rally in those last week was most 
singnificant ; 

One dealer, in fact, believes the 244s may get ahead of the 2s 
for a while, due to the lesser amount outstanding and the more or 
less closed market in them. . . . But the longer view is that the 
superiority of the 244s won’t last. ... And the issue is good only 
for those who want to hold on for a fairly long period, then sell 
out and get back into another issue of 214s or some other flotation. . . . 

Just to sum up, though, this week’s trading is telling us and 


—— 


next week’s will tell us the success of this Third War Loan drive... . | 


It has been terrific .... Oversubscription far above the $18,000,- 
000,000 mark, as predicted here right along. ... 

Premiums quoted, also as reported... . 

And Morgenthau set with more than $21,000,000,000 to keep him 
rolling through the remainder of 1943 


HIGH IN NOVEMBER? 


With the new issues getting all the attention outside of the last 
four tax-exempt loans, and with the bonds rising to new high pre- 
miums steadily, the Government market naturally looks wonderful. 
... And it is in fine shape. . . . Excellent buying power shown... . 
Excellent support indicated. .. . Good backlog of demand indicated 
from commercial banks alone... . 

But where do we go from here? ... 


Well, as this writer sees it, we should resume a rising trend 
for October and probably for early November. ... 


As for carrying into November, if the 2s—to use the issue as 
a key—reach up to 101—that should take place in the early days 
of next month... . 

But in November. 
the Ssituation. . .. 


| securities laws, or by both, 


_and to the enormous problems of 
|the post-war period, on the one 
The minor setback in the market earlier this week was entirely | 
. It might even have been | 


| ters, on the other—always having 


eke The holidays start coming in to confuse! 


SEC Should Adopt Program Of 
Self Restraint: Harold F. McGuire 


(Continued from page 1487) 


not lie primarily in the broad pur- | 
poses of the legislation, but in the 
efficiency of the machinery, stat- | 
utory and administrative, for car- | 
rying them out.” In part McGuire | 
went on to Say: 

I think that there is general 
agreement upon’ the reasons for 
consideration of change in the se- | 
curities legislation and its admin- 
istration, as I have thus briefly | 
stated them. The major objectives 
which should be accomplished by 
such changes are implicit in the 
statement of the occasions there- 
for. The broad questions to .be| 
considered may thus be outlined | 
as follows: 

What can be done by the Com-| 
mission or by the Congress, act- | 
ing in the field covered by our 





(1) to help industry and its 
executives to devote their maxi- 
mum energies to the war effort 


hand, and to obviate the neces- 
sity of their devoting those ener- 
gies to relatively unessential mat- 


'due regard to the desirability of 
keeping security holders, actual 
|and prospective, reasonably in- 
|formed under the circumstances? 
| (2) to promote the team effort 
|and cooperative spirit so vital to 
| successful prosecution of the war 
| effort and to the preservation, de- 
| velopment and improvement of a 
| healthy and efficient free enter- 
| prise system in the days that lie 
| ahead? 

(3) to facilitate, particularly in 


| the post-war period, the flow of | 


| private funds into such enterprise 


ion an honest but efficient basis? 
| (4) to facilitate the operation of 


| proxy statements which have been 


phasis. I refer to those regulations 
requiring statement of remunera- 
tion of, and pension plan pro- 
vision for, directors, officers, em- 
ployees and others in the proxy 
statement for any meeting called 
to elect directors. 

As your Chairman has gener- | 
ally observed, examination of the | 


prepared under these regulations 
indicates that the Commission has 
placed undue emphasis on these | 
matters, in that the major por-| 
tion of the statements consist of | 
dollar signs and might lead the} 
uninitiated to suppose either that | 
the business to come before the | 
meeting was the approval of com- | 
pensation or that the principal | 
factor to be considered in electing | 
directors was the compensation ' 
received. by them and others in! 
the preceding fiscal year. 

To be somewhat more specific | 
we find that the Commission has | 
selected the figure of $20,000 as 
the yard-stick for determining | 
those officers whose names and} 
compensation must. be disclosed. | 
If the purpose of these regulations | 


| ning 


| formation 


other interesting subject for con- 
sideration. One of the primary 
purposes of the Securities Act is 
to provide the average prudent 
investor, through the prospectus, 
with information which will help 
him in deciding whether to pur- 
chase a security. I think that it is 
now generally conceded, however, 
and, in fact, has been for years, 
that the Securities Act prospectus 
is of such character that the aver- 


| age investor does not read it, or, 
| if he did, could not understand it. 


As we all know, that prospectus is 
a bulky document, typically run- 
to some fifty-odd pages, 
which is printed and distributed 
at great cost. It is normally re- 
plete with legal verbiage and with 
complicated and _ pessimistically 
footnoted financial statements. 
When he receives it, the average 
investor generally deposits it in 
the wastebasket. Now, this is by 
no means due entirely to admin- 
istrative action, or lack of it. But 
it does result in part from the 
Commission’s view that there be 
included in the prospectus in- 
dealing with subject 
matters which might well be 
omitted and from the technical 
character of some of the regula- 
tions designed to elicit that in- 
formation. 

The foregoing illustrations, 
which might be multiplied if time 


be to require disclosure of whether | Permitted, will serve to indicate 
“insiders” are unfairly diverting | that there is meat in the criticism 
the corporate income to them-| that the Commission’s administra- 
selves. so that stockholders may | tion of the securities laws has 
act accordingly, why, we may | tended in some instances to re- 
fairly ask, was this particular fig- | @uire unnecessary expenditure of 
ure selected? Certainly, such a| time and effort by corporate man- 
salary is not unusual, nor does it | @#8¢ment, to cause undue expense 





| liquid, honest and efficient securi- 
ties markets so indispensable to 
the proper functioning of a free 
/enterprise system based on pri- 
| vate capital? 

|in the existing legislation will be 
necessary if these objectives are 
to be fully accomplished. But I 
|also think it clear that that alone 
/will not be enough. The securi- 
| ties legislation, however amended, 
_must necessarily be sufficiently 
| flexible—if it is to be efficient— 
_to permit a reasonable play of 
administrative discretion. That 
being so, the attitude of the Com- 
mission in administering the stat- 
utes will always be of paramount 
importance. 


The first, and perhaps the most 
important, change which I would 
suggest, therefore, would be of 
some re-orientation in the Com- 
mission’s viewpoint and approach. 
I have three points particularly in 
mind. Without meaning to 
belabor the proxy regulations let 
us turn our attention to another 


‘be more appropriate. 


: _to be a small matter, since it can- 
It seems plain to me that change | 





series of provisions thereof which 
have a somewhat different em- 


indicate greed or unfairness. Un- | 
der some circumstances, it might | 
be very modest; under others, 
highly unreasonable. It would | 
seem that, if the purpose stated is | 
the motivation for the regulations, 
a formula which would require | 
disclosure of compensation ex- | 
ceeding a much higher absolute} 
figure, or a specified percentage 
of net profits or net assets, would | 


Now, this may offhand appear 


not generally be contended that} 
undue burden is placed on man-| 
agement in compiling these com- 
pensation figures. But that is 
hardly the point here. The point 
is that corporate executives are 
apt to feel that the SEC, instead 
of requiring disclosure to stock- 
holders of information material to 
them in determining the wisdom 
or unwisdom of corporate action, 
as contemplated by the Exchange 
Act, is “picking on” executives 
with a view to promoting some 
other social or economic reform. 
It is unfortunate that any agency 
of Government, should wittingly 
or unwittingly, create such an 
attitude in the minds of any group 
of our citizens at this time, when 
team effort and coperation in the 
national interest are of such vital 
importance. 
oi 


od 


The prospectus required to be 
furnished to investors affords an- 





after day. . 


And commercial banks will 
against which they need keep no 


an end.... 
INSIDE THE MARKET 


any longer. . . . Time was when 


days that nicknames won't do. . 





right before the drive started of 
these.... 


And the tax bill then will be taking the headline space day 


And year-end adjustments of portfolios with selling of vari- 
ous issues will enter the situation... . 


posits against which they must maintain reserves. . 
money markets will be in for some tightening... . 

November and December aren’t such easy months to figure out, 
and while this columnist is not pessimistic for the year-end, his- 
torical records would indicate some conservatism as 1943 rolls toward 


Ever notice that we don’t have’ nicknames for most new issues 


with a special identification as soon as it hit the market. . . . There 
were the “converts,” for example. . 
“Mellons.” ... Recently we’ve had the “new” and “old taps,’ but 
not much else. . ... Of course, we get so many new issues these 
. . One must identify each issue 
by its maturity to be sure no mistake is made... . 

The tax-exempts obviously are in a marvelous spot now, what. 
with the tax talks going on in Washington and every observer finally 
convinced that exemption is going to be a swell thing to have... . 
Key issue of this list—the 1965 2%4s—selling at 112.12 against a low 


be losing Government deposits, 
reserve and gaining regular de- 
. . In short, the 


each new financing was dubbed 


. . The “Morgues.” . . . The 


| to 
| But, in the light of the existing 
| Situation, 
ask of the Commission that it do 





112. . . . There’s real money: in 


to the companies affected, to pro- 
duce unnecessary irritation, to 
create apathy in investors or 
stockholders towards corporate 
literature, and to result in confu- 
sion. It is only fair to say in de- 
fense of the Commission, how- 
ever, that it has done much, 


| particularly in the last two years, 


counteract these tendencies. 


we may appropriately 


more. Specifically, we ntay ask 
that it conduct a vigorous self- 


|examination of its present forms 
|and regulations and apply to each 


item therein these two tests: First, 
does it ask for information which 
is essential? Second, if the sub- 
ject matter of the item cannot be 
eliminated, can the objective 
sought to be attained be accom- 
plished in any manner which will 
interfere to a lesser degree than 
at present with other necessary 
activities of corporate manage- 
ment? 

So much for the first plank in 
the platform for re-orientation of 
the Commission’s viewpoint and 
approach. 


The Commission has aiso been 
charged with seeking to extend its 
powers over subjects not confided 
to its jurisdiction, or with inter- 
preting its grant of authority so 
broadly as to stretch it to the 
breaking point. This criticism, 
too, is not without justification. 

3 * Py 


_ I suggest as the second plank 
in a suggested platform for con- 
duct in the Commission’s affairs 
during the war and post-war, 
period that, in view of the cir-. 
cumstances previously recited, it. 
confine itself strictly within the. 
limits of its authority and not seek 
new fields to conquer. 


_ Closely related to the sugges- 
tion just made is the further sug-: 
gestion that the Commission not 
engage during this period in fur- 
ther experimentation and_pro- 
grams of reform, even though. 
clearly within the Commission's, 
power, 
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Scott & Stringfellow Admit 


RICHMOND, VA. — Scott & 
Stringfellow, Mutual Building, 
members of the New York and 
Richmond Stock Exchanges, have 
admitted Edward C. Anderson and 
James H. Scott to partnership in 
the firm. In the past both were 
partners in the firm. 
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Public Utility Securities 


Illinois lowa Power Preferred | 


| 


Illinois lowa Power (indirectly affiliated with North American | 
system) was recapitalized in 1937, at which time the present $2.50 | 


preferred stock 


together with the dividend 
(representing the $24 unpaid dividends) and some common stock | 
were given to the old preferred stockholders. 


arrears certificates | 


Due to litigation by | 


some of these stockholders, dividends on the new issue were omitted 





for several years, and while extra® 


payments were made in 1941-42, | 
arrears amount to $8.40. The pre- 


ferred is currently selling at 41% 


on the Curb and the certificates at | 
4%. 


9. A combined unit of the two 
therefore returns about 5% and 
has a claim on about $32 arrears. 
Presumably arrears on the “new” 
preferred would outrank the ar- 
rears on the “old” preferred al- 
though the $24 face value of the | 


certificates has been set up in the | 


balance sheet, as an item in “paid 
in surplus.” 

In dollar amounts the current 
arrears are $4,061,400 while the 
certificates have a face value of 
$11,596,680, the total amounting to 
$15,658,080. An analysis of the 
possibility of settlement of these 
arrears raises a number of ques- | 
tions in utility finance. 

While the company’s earnings 
have been good, preferred divid- 
end requirements being earned 
nearly 2% times in 1942, and the 
cash position is better than aver- 
age, the company is over-bonded, 
largely due to its unfortunate in- 
vestment in the Illinois Terminal 
Railroad. Accordingly, the prob- | 
lem is to scale down the funded | 
debt, refund the bonds at lower | 
coupon rates, dispose of the rail- | 
road and terminal properties if 
possible, and reach a settlement | 
with the holders of the preferred | 
stock and certificates. 

As the first step in this over- | 
all program, the company recently | 
sold its utility subsidiary, Des | 
Moines Electric Light Co., to the | 
United Light & Power system for | 
approximately $16,000,000. This | 
money is now being: used to re- | 
tire the $15,834,400 refunding 5's | 
of 1954. The company recently | 
requested SEC permission to 
solicit proxies for a stockholders’ 
meeting Nov. 1, at which time a 
refunding program would be pro- 
posed, together with a change in 
name to Illinois Power Co. 


Assuming that the refunding 
can. be worked out with SEC ap- 
proval, as seems likely, substan- 
tial savings in interest might be 
effected. The issues to be re- 
funded aggregate about $77,000;- 
000 (including a small issue 
which matures this year, to- 
gether with $6,000,000 .deben- 
tures. A savings of 1% 
points in interest would amount | 
to about $1,159,000, equivalent -to | 





| 
| ment. 


| but nothing tangible has emerged 


$2.40 per share on the preferred 


'stock. This is on the assumption | 


that the coupon rate on the re- 
funding issue can approximate | 


Sale of the railroad property | 


| would, of course, be helpful in 


the present program, permitting | 
a further debt reduction, but as | 


‘the company is showing substan- | 


tial earnings during the wartime | 
period, in relation to a _ possible | 
sale price, no immediate action | 
seems likely. An attempt to work | 
out a deal with the Burlington a | 
year or so ago failed. 

There is another potential source 
of funds which might be used either | 
to reduce debt, or to help clear | 
up dividend arrears. The com- | 


|pany has sued its parent, North | 


American Light & Power, for 
some $20,000,000 or more, claim- | 


'ing mismanagement some years 
| ago. 
Power is being dissolved under | 
SEC orders but the question of | 
'subordinating North American | 


North American Light & | 


Co.’s interest has delayed a settle- 
Since both the Courts and 
the SEC are involved, together | 
with various security interests, the | 
triangular settlement may be de- | 
layed for some time unless a com- 

promise can be worked out to) 
satisfy all parties involved. There 
have been rumors from time to 
time that some progress is being 
effected toward such a settlement, 


| 
| 


thus far. 


Summarizing, the position of the 
preferred stock will be further 
strengthened if a refunding pro- 
gram can be consummated and a 
faster pace could be set in paying 
off arrears. The position of the 
certificates seems to hinge largely 
on a settlement of current liti- 
gation, although with preferred 
dividends disposed of (perhaps in 
several years, if the refunding is 
successful) a beginning could be 
made toward paying off the cer- 
tificates. 


If an advantageous settlement 
with North American Light & 
Power (or in effect North Amer- 
ican Co.) should be worked out, 
this might permit a request for 
tenders of the certificates which 
presumably would require pur- 
chase at some level above the pre- 





Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
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Bought.-—— Sold — Quoted 
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October 10, 1818 


On this day, one hundred and twenty-five years ago, this 
firm’s business was founded. The end of the Napoleonic Wars 
had marked a turning point in world history and the War of 1812 


had established the commercial independence of this country. 


This bank, which still includes direct descendants of the 
founders among its partners, has always been active in fostering 
ptivate enterprise. It was instrumental in organizing the first 
American railroad. It led in the early development of commercial 
letters of credit and in establishing the use of dollar acceptances to 


finance world trade. 


This bank is a private bank. Our depositors represent a large 
company of able Americans, individuals and corporations. The 
partners address their efforts and their own capital along with 
the bank’s other resources to the task of accommodating the 


financial needs of sound enterprise. 


We believe in the representative form of government which 
has always upheld mutual trust between its citizens and which, 
under law, has guaranteed freedom for all to secure and keep safe 


the fruits of their labor. 


Today, on our one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary, we 
reaffirm our faith in the principles of democracy and free enter- 
prise which have guided this country throughout its history. 
Armed with this faith we look forward. 


Moreau D. Brown 
THATCHER M. BROWN 
Prescott S. BusH 
Louis Curtis 

E. R. HARRIMAN 

W. A. HARRIMAN 

Ray Morris 

KNIGHT WOOLLEY 


BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & CO. 
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vailing market. 


However, thus 


Paul Linz to Be Partner | 


Wm. Kelleher Opens 


far North American Co. has shown Paul Linz will become a partner 
little inclination to cooperate with | in Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.,, SPOKANE, WASH. — William 


the SEC since it maintains that|61 Broadway, New York City,| Kelleher has opened offices in the 


PAINE, WEBBER, JAC & € 
? 7 KSON URTIS the Commission has no jurisdic- | Members of the New York Stock | payisen Building to deal in gen- 


ESTABLISHED 1879 : Mga eg _Exchan d other leadi - sty alate 
tion to adjudicate the Illinois-Iowa ee at agg ha cas We tee Sr | eral securities, specializing in local 


claims. me % ‘a partner in the firm. ' and Pacific Coast issues, 
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Investment Trusts 


Back To 


Business 


The lull in activity of investment company sponsors with respect | 


to their own offerings while they 
Third War Loan Drive has given 


were busy doing their part in the | 


way to a renewed burst of effort. 


They’re back on the job. And how! 
One of the many striking pieces of investment literature received 


this week is a colorful and highly informative chart showing business 
booms and depressions since 1775.¢—————— ion 


This three-and-a-half-foot chart 
is published by A. W. Smith & Co., 
sponsors of New England Fund 
and General Investors Trust. 


National Income, Price Infla- 
tion, Federal Debt, and Business 


Activity are all graphically por- | 





“UNDERVALUED | 
GROUPS” 


trayed in this chart. Most signif-| | 


icant for investors today is the 
record of decline in the purchas- 


ing power of the dollar during | 


wartime and post-war periods. 


In the War of 1812 the dollar 
in terms of living costs declined 
to 51 cents; in the Civil War the 
dollar declined to 44 cents; in 
the first World War it went 
down to 48 cents; at present it 
is worth 73 cents in terms of 
what it would buy in 1939. 


Another highly significant fact 
revealed by the chart is that for 
the first time in the history of 
this nation our Federal debt has 
exceeded our annual national in- 
come. 


Before we entered the first 
World War, national income 
was $70 billion and Federal debt 
was $3 billion. Today national 
income is estimated at $146 bil- 
lion and our Federal debt is 
$150 billion with the prospect 
of mounting to $300 billion be- 
fore the war is over. 


a 
+ 


Hugh W. Long & Co. has a new 
folder on the Railroad Industry 
which is both attractive and full 
of “meat.” The record achieve- 


ment of the railroads and their | 


present position are outlined in 
text and charts. One chart shows 
the increase in railroad net in- 


come from less than $100 million | 


in 1939 to over $900 million in 
1942. At the same time the ratio 


of operating expense to operating | 


revenue was reduced from 76.4% 
to 62.3%. Another chart compares 


the performance of the Railroad | 
Series of New York Stocks, Inc. | 
with the Dow-Jones Rail Average | 
15, | 
In that period the Dow-| 


from May 21, 
1943. 
Jones Rail Average was up 57.0% 
and the Railroad Series of New 
York Stocks was up 144.5%. 


The investment portfolio of 
New York Stoéks as of Oct. 1, 
1943, reveals that Chicago Pneu- 


1940, to Aug. 


























Prospectus may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 


The PARKER CORPORATION 
ONE COURT ST., BOSTON 




















Ask your Investment Dealer 
for a copy of this booklet — 
or write to 


DISTRIBUTORS. 
GROUP, IncorPoRATED | 


63 WALL STREET--NEW YORK 


matic Tool common was elim- 


inated from the Machinery Indus- | 


| try Series during the month. 

| In his monthly report to share- 

| holders of Manhattan Bond Fund, 

|Hugh W. Long, President, an- 
nounces that the Fund has pur- 

| chased $200,000 par value of U.S. 
Treasury 2s, 1951-53. A block of 
14%% Treasury Notes, series B, 
1946, were already held by the 

| Fund. 


Lord, Abbett has released a new 
folder on American’ Business 
Shares, “A Common Sense Way 
to Own Your Share in American 
| Business.” Accompanying _ this 
_piece is an attractive, pocket-size 
|folder on the same Fund giving 
| portfolio information and outlook 
' for the individual issues held. 
| Other recent Lord, Abbett pub- 
'lications include a “Composite 
/‘Summary” of Affiliated Fund, 
| American Business Shares and the 
various Union Trusteed Funds; a 
‘revised folder on UBC; a Union 
Dealer letter on UBA entitled, “A 
Way to Secure Thorough Diversi- 
fication Among Better Bonds”; 
and a descriptive folder on UBA. 


National Securities and Re- 
search Corp. sent the following 
letter to dealers under date of 
| Oct. 5, 1943: 
| “A telegraphic inquiry from one 
of our dealers has asked the fol- 
|lowing two important questions 
| with respect to our bond funds: 
| (1) “Do we contemplate, or are 
| we working upon any changes in 
| these bond funds into Government 
|or low yield securities. 

(2) “Do we contemplate offer- 
ing any such program direct to 
shareholders. 

“In the belief that some of our 
dealers may have this same ques- 
tion in mind, we quote below 
from our telegraphic reply to the 
wire from the aforementioned 
dealer: 


(1) “ ‘We are not contemplating 
or working on any plans of put- 
ting Governments or low yield 
bonds in either of our bond funds. 


(2) “‘Furthermore, we would 
not, under any circumstances, 
make any offer to shareholders 
direct.’ 








} 
| 














INVESTMENT TRUST 
REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


eg. aster 





Please reply in writing with 
full information regarding 
your qualifications to C. M., 
Doremus & Company, Ad- 
vertising, 50 Congress St., 
Boston 9, Massachusetts. 
All replies will be held in 
strict confidence. 

















this matter we should be 


glad to hear from you.” 


very 


“Post-War Taxes and Unem- 
ployment” is the title of the dis- 
cussion in the October 7 issue cf 
Investment Timing. A sombre pic- 
ture of post-war unemployment 
prospects is drawn. In the last 
war only 25% of our national 
output was devoted to war pur- 
poses and there were only 4,- 
000,000 men to be demobilized. 
Now 56% of our output is for 
military purposes and there will 
be about 11,000,000 men to demo- 
bilize after the war. 


“The potential unemployment 
problem, therefore.” states the 
article, ‘“‘will be much more severe 
after this war than after the last 
one.” The only real solution to 
this problem, according to the 
discussion, will be in a realistic 
overhauling of Federal taxes to 
permit private business to get into 
peace-time production with a 
minimum of financial restraint. 


Keystone Corp. is out with an- 
other of its bell-ringing, quick- 
impression sales pieces. This time 
it’s a simple and most attractive 
little folder entitled, “A Guide to 
Common Stock Investment.” The 
story is built around a long-term 
chart of the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average showing in color the fa- 
miliar “Buying Range” and “Sell- 
ing Range” parallel bars with the 
Average line fluctuating back and 
forth between them. At present 
the Average is only slightly above 
the indicated buying range. 

Tied in with the folder is an 
issue of Keynotes describing the 
various classes of common stocks 
available through the Keystone 
Stock Funds. A later issue of 
Keynotes shows a 28-year chart 
of discount bonds and 
reasons why they are attractive 
investments at current prices. 


Distributors Group has released 
in quick succession three issues of 
its Railroad News featuring the 
Rail Shares of Group Securities, 
Inc., a group which is 100% in- 
vested in discount rail bonds. The 
latest issue is an excellent two- 
page report on “The Railroad Sit- 
uation Today.” It is crammed full 
of facts and figures supporting the 
opinion of the Investment Man- 
agement Department of Distrib- 
utors Group that discount rail 
bonds as a group are better values 
teday than they were at their 1939 
lows! 

% x 

George Putnam Fund has pub- 
lished the Oct. 1 investment hold- 
ings of the Fund in an attractive 
folder which includes a discussion 
of “What Is a Good Investment 
These Days.’ Portfolio changes 
during September were: as fol- 


a 


“Should there be any further lows: New Purchases — Bigelow- 
information desired in respect to ' Sanford, Cerro de Pasco, Ohio Oil, 


| business. 
| clothes well. 
| through and is consistent in whatever he undertakes to accomplish. 


| good 


| He doesn’t know that he bores people. 


the right things he does so at the wrong time. 
much—this fellow makes a specialty of it. 


lists the | 


The Securities Salesman’s Corner 
Have You Ever Met This Fellow? 


Some salesmen appear to possess all that anyone would need in 
order to become a top-notch success. Yet despite these surface indica- 


| tions of superior sales ability they never reach the top. 


We have in mind a fellow who fits this description perfectly. 
He is tall, almost distinguished looking. He is friendly, jovial, poised, 
intelligent and has had considerable experience in life as well as in 
He is in his middle forties. He is very neat and wears his 
He is earnest and is a persistent worker. He follows 


He has a strong sense of moral and intellectual honesty. So far pretty 
would you not agree’? 
With all these good points, plus a knowledge of what he is selling, 


} the unfortunate fact remains that this salesman barely earns a living. 


The only thing that keeps him going is perseverance. Instead of his 
being at the top of the sales organization he is at the bottom. 

Unfortunately he has one great fault and he doesn’t. realize it. 
He talks too much. Or he 
talks about the wrong things at the wrong time. Or if he talks about 
Most of us talk too 
He’s what you call an 
“ear-bender.” 

He likes to visit. He’s always got a story. If you are busy, if 
there is something important on your mind, he’ll barge right in and 
start to tell you a long involved tale about something in which you 
have not the slightest interest. He’s the type of fellow nobody dis- 
likes, he’s not offensive, he’s just the kind, when you see him coming 
you say to yourself, “here he comes again; I’d better get out of here 
before he corners me for another half hour.” 

It is this one weakness that can hold any person back. In the 
selling field it is a fatal drawback. Talking around a subject instead 
of straight into the heart of it, is one of the most positive ways to 
lose an order that was ever invented. 

Eventually this unfortunate tendency becomes a habit. Once it 
attaches itself to its victim it is difficult to break. Sometimes those 
who have this weakness are unaware of their failing. More careful 
study of other people, better timing of what you have to say, giving 
thought and study to what you are going to say before you say it 
better choice of words and a conscious effort to be brief and concise — 
will aid in overcoming this handicap. 

There is an old adage “Silence Is Golden.” For the fellow who 
talks too much—or just talks because he enjoys doing so, it’s a pretty 
good rule to follow. 


the new securities are sold via 
the auction méthod, as in the case 
of utilities, as new issues now in 
the works come up for sale. 
This was clearly indicated by 
the activity among officials of 
underwriting firms who will be 
in there seeking after all op- 
portunities in the closing quar- 
ter of the year. 
Some of the buying and sell- 
ing department heads among 
Street firms were on the job 
Tuesday despite the bank holi- 
day, putting the final touches 
to their bids to be submitted 
for the Atlanta Gas Light Co.’s 
$7,500,000 of first mortgage 


bonds and 20,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock. 
Indicative of the high degree of 
competitive spirit which prevails 
at the moment, were conditions 
surrounding the bidding for these 
securities yesterday when the 


ret! ad fies tach eal, found itself in posses- 
nize at common stocks, un : - ; Ws SETS 
bonds on which the rate of return poe & ss air — eaisies valued 
is definitely fixed, would be in able banking’ syndicates despite 
a position to discount any further | the limited size of its offering. 
price inflation, by way of market , 

appreciation. 


Our Reporter’s 
Report 


(Continued from page 1487) 
that new senior obligations, which 
are priced right, will encounter 
ample demand to provide a real 
market for debt financing. 

Price Inflation, Stocks 


The driving force behind the 
reported leaning of investors to- 
ward high-grade equities is recog- 
nized as an outgrowth of the 
sharp fall in the purchasing power 
of the dollar over the last two 
or three years. 


Those who depend upon their 
investment incomes te bolster 
other earnings naturally have 
been feeling the steady pinch 
and in consequence are seeking 
to obtain a higher return even 
if some element of safety must 
be sacrificed. 


At the same time it is recog- 


Utilities Versus Rails 

Dealers who are in touch with 
the operations of large investing 
organizations from time to time, 
such as the insurance companies, 
find that this section of the in- 
vestment world is a bit cool to- 
ward highest grades of utility is- 
sues at the moment. 

Most pewer and light issues 
brought out since the turn of the 
year have carried low coupons, 
and since their appearance have 
been subject to price apprecia- 
tion which has dropped the 

yield in great many instances 
below the 3% level which such 
buyers still adhere te as a min- 
imum return. — 
Consequently there is a dispo- 
sition in such quarters now, deal- 
ers report, to look more kindly 


Plenty of Competition 
From all indications there will 
be plenty of competition, where 


Public Service of N. J. Additions 
—Union Pacific and New England 
RR. Ist 5s, 1945. Eliminations— 
Boston & Maine’ RR. (ist “RR’’) 
4s, 1960; Phillips Petroleum conv. 
deb. 134s, 1951; Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube conv. deb. 4s, 1948. Re- 
ductions—Northern Pacific Ry. P. 
L- 4s, 1997; Engineers Public Ser- 
vice $5.50 cum. pfd.; United Air- 
craft 5% cum. conv. pfd. 


MIT’s Brevits quotes the De- — 
partment of Commerce estimate 
that liquid savings of individ- 
uals in the three-year period - 
1942-1944 will be substantially 
larger than the total income of 
individuals in the best pre-war 
year, 1929. 


% a Bo 


Two additional items of interest 
are Hare’s Lid.’s new folder on 
aviation stocks and Selected In- 
vestment Co.’s bulletin on the 
“Four Freedoms of Investment.” 





toward some of the more attrac- 
tive. ralroad liens where frequently 
the maturity is shorter and the 
rate of return a good deal more to 
‘the liking of potential buyers. 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 
T 
HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh | 


| 
1] 
Branches throughout Scotland || 
| 
| 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, mia 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£108,171,956 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 




















Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund __.--~- 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 

£23,710,000 


Aggregate Assets th 
Sept., 1941 £150,939,354 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales ts the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
$70 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
end Lo n, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. S. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar- 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 











Colo.-Southern Looks Good | 


The 4!os of 1980 of Colorado & 
Southern offer an attractive situa- 
tion at the present time according 
to an interesting memorandum is- 
sued by Hicks & Price, 231 South 
‘La Salle Street, members of the 
New York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Copies of this memoran- 
dum may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


Chicago Rapid Transit 
Situation Of Interest 

Chicago Rapid Transit Co. of- 
fers interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to a late brochure issued 
by Leason & Co., Inc., 39 South La 
Salle Street,, Chicago, Ill. Copies 
of this brochure will be sent by 
the company on request. 


Reduction In Taxes To 


Stimulate 


Purchasing Power After War Urged By Ruml 


Declares Business Is 
Initiative In 


Chairman of the 
Oct. 11 that the 
well come 
R. H. Macy 


ley Ruml, 
asserted on 
needed. may 
Treasurer of 
income tax plan, expressed 
views before the Steel 
Society of America at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, and in his ad- 
dress. said: 

“Why not leave at home for ex- 
penditure by the individual, in- 
come that otherwise would have 
to be pumped out again in order 
tc maintain high employment? 

“We must not expect too much 
from a public works program as 
a general support for high em- 
pioyment. The most we can ex- 
pect, and this is no small gain, is 
that public works can be planned 
and undertaken in such a way as 
to even out the activities of the 
construction industry throughout 
the year and year after year. 


& Co., 


balance in the construction in- 
dustry itself a great deal would 
have been accomplished.” 

The foregoing is from the New 
York “Times,” which further re- 
ported Mr. Ruml’s’' remarks as 
follows: ; 

“Mr. Ruml pointed out that 
most business men agree that the 
elimination of mass unemploy- 
ment is the first requirement for 
the post-war period, and declared 
that business is definitely commit- 
ted to take the initiative and do 
its part in creating post-war jobs. 

***Many will go so far as to agree 
that unless mass unemployment 


can be eliminated under a system | 
ot private business enterprise, pri- | 


vate business enterprise will be 
supplanted by some other arrange- 


ment for the production of goods | 


and services,’ he said. 


“He asserted that it would be 


folly to expect business to make | 


from full wartime 
to high 


without cooperation 


|the transition 
employment 
|employment 


from Government at every level, | 


Federal, State and local. 
“‘In addition, we 


mass unemployment, he said, ‘a 


‘commitment on the part of Gov-. 


ernment that through an explicit 
fiscal and monetary policy it will 
act when business cannot act to 


/sustain employment and effective | 


| demand.’ 


“He warned that business may | 
| be properly apprehensive regard- | 
|ing the fiscal and monetary policy. | 
It may be apprehensive, not | 
| that the intentions of Government | 
| will be hostile or even indifferent, | 


ee 


/but that, unless the preparatory 
| organizational work is done now, 
|'the Federal Government will be 
|helpless in executing even the 
;most elementary 
| program,’ he said. 
| “Mr. Ruml explained that the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has taken the peacetime ex- 
pansion of private business as its 
first and single job. He said the 
Committee is a business man’s or- 
ganization set up for discharging 
this special responsibility of busi- 
ness in the post-war period 
‘through the expansion and stim- 
ulation of business activity on a 
strictly sound business basis to 
make the maximum business con- 
tribution to high employment and 
sustained employment.’ 


“He outlined the goals ‘to shoot 
_at’ for the post-war period and 
|named them as ‘high employment 
‘and high production, maximum 
| activity of private enterprise and 
|etfective compensatory fiscal pol- 
|icy, a public-works plan to con- 
| tribute to a more efficient and 
| Stable construction industry, a 
minimum protection against the 





hazards of life and, finally, an| 


improvement in the operations 


If | 
we could only achieve reasonable | 


peacetime | 


require fot | 
success in the attack by business | 
and Government on the danger of | 


collaborating | 


Committed To Take 
Creating Jobs 


Advocating reduction of taxes rather than a public works pro- 
gram to combat mass unemployme 
Federal 
stimulus to 
through 


nt in the post-war period, Beards- 
Reserve Bank of New York. 
purchasing power, when 
reduction of taxes Mr. Ruml, 
and author of the pay-as-you-go 





his® - 


Founders | 


and provisions of our representa- 
tive legislative process.’ 

“Congress should be encouraged 
to provide itself with more ade- 
quate technical and professional 
service, he said. He declared that 
Congress has not made the provi- 
sion for its own needs that modern 
times require.” 

SE 


investment Gos. Ass’n 
Holds Annual Election 


Announcement has been made 
by the National Association of In- 
| vestment Companies of the elec- 
tion to the Executive Committee 
of the Association of Hugh B. 
Baker (New York), President. 
|Blue Ridge Corporation; Edward 
C. Johnson, 2nd (Boston), Vice- 
President and Treasurer, Incor- 
porated Investors; Hugh W. Long 
(Jersey City), President, Manhat- 
tan Bond Fund, Inc.; and Jona- 
than B. Lovelace (Los Angeles), 
| President, The Investment Com- 
'pany of America. These men were 
'elected in the regular annual bal- 
loting of the Association for the 
three year term commencing Oc- 
tober 1, 1948. 

Those continuing to 
the Committee are 


serve on 
O. Kelley 


| Anderson, President, Consolidated | 
Investment Trust; George M. Gil- | 


lies, Jr., President, The Adams 
wold, Chairman, 
Investors Trust; James H. Orr, 
President, Railway and Light Se- 
curities Company; Cyril J. C. 
Quinn, Vice-President, Tri-Con- 
tinental Corporation; S. L. Shol- 
ley, President, Keystone Custo- 


dian Funds, Inc.; Hardwick Stires, 


& Clark Fund, Inc.; Richard Wag- 


ecutive Director of the Associa- 
tion. 
By recent amendment to the 
| Association’s Charter, to become 
effective October 1, 1943, the 
'scope of its activities was broad- 
ened. Henceforth the Associa- 
‘tion will concern itself with all 
matters of genreal interest to the 
investment company business, in- 
cluding questions of public policy. 
To date, the Association’s efforts 
have been confined primarily to 
regulatory and other problems 
‘arising in connection with the ad- 
/ministration of the Investment 
|Company Act and State securities 
laws. 


| Association of Investment Com- 
panies comprises 120 companies 
with combined assets of approxi- 


and includes substantially all ac- 
tive management companies in 
the field. 


The Treasury Department’s pro- 


bank for post-war reconstruction 
was welcomed in Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, on Oct. 8 by the newspaper 
Diario de Lisboa, said the Asso- 
ciated Press, which reported: 


“It is a colossal effort that only 
a powerful, rich nation, full of 
generosity and capable of large- 


scale initiative, could realize,” 
Diario said. ““Peace would be an- 


dangerous if victory should serve 
only to give satisfaction to pluto- 
cratic appetites.” 





ner, President, The Chicago Cor- | 
poration; and Paul Bartholet, Ex-_ 


The membership of the National 


mately a billion and a half dollars, 2 
| Camden 


World Bank Plan Hailed | 


posal for a $10,000,000,000 world. 





| Security 
other war just as dreadful and/| 
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This Week — Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


As was pointed out in this « 
respectively, fire and casualty i 
general, improved operating resul 
pared with the first half of 1942, 
surplus. This week it is of 


interest 


-olumn on Sept. 16 and Sept. 30 
nsurance companies reported, in 
ts for the first half of 1943 com- 
also a very substantial growth in 
to note how the market ap- 


praises the situation of representative fire and casualty companies, 


as manifested in the market 
tion of their stocks since the close 
of 1942, up to and including the 
last day of the third quarter of 
1943. 

In Table I, the market prices of 
35 active fire insurance stocks are 
shown as of Dec. 31, 1942 and as 
of Sept. 30, 1943, and also the re- 


spective percentage market ap- 
preciation of each. Stocks marked 
with an asterisk are those which 
comprise Standard & £Poor’s 
Weekly Fire Insurance Stock In- 
dex. It will be noted that every 
one of the 35 stocks has advanced 
appreciably over the past nine 
months. Firemen’s Insurance 


(Newark) shows the largest gain, | 
|Express Company; Merrill Gris- | ween 
Massachusetts | 
| gain, 


an appreciation of 42.7%, 
and United States Fire the least 
with an appreciation 
6.6%. 
of the group is 16.8%. 

In Table II, the market prices 


of 13 active casualty and surety 


|stocks for the same two dates are 
Vice-President, Scudder, Stevens | 


shown, together with the corre- 
sponding percent market appre- 
ciation of each. Again, all stocks 


show a substantial gain, Maryland | 
‘Casualty leading with an appre- 


ciation of 68.8%, 
Casualty and Surety trailing with 
49% appreciation. Average ap- 
preciation of the 13 stocks is 
21.5%. Stocks marked with an as- 
terisk are those which comprise 
Standard & Poor’s Weekly Cas- 
ualty Insurance Stock Index. 


| Casualty Ins. Stocks (S. & P. Index) 


TABLE I 


FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS 
Per Cent | 
Market Price Appre- 
(asked ) ciation 
12-31-42 9-30-43 % 
51% 58% 13.1 
69 Ve 79% 14.4 
21% 25% 19.5 
1742 21 20.0 
145% 16 9.4 
74 85s 19.0 
7144 891% 24.7 
20's 225%, 12.4 
42 493, 17.6 
1634 20°4 23.9 
44'4 50 13.0 
5414 73% 35.5 
75 \4 9142 21.6 
10%4 145, 42.7 
285% 3142 10.0 
3834 45% 16.8 
858 1034 24.6 
27% 31%.8 13.1 
245% 30% 
93 102 
29 3% 3358 
71% 8654 
457% 51 
5644 6414 
Te 8748 
303% 34/2 
422 50'%4 
125% 1575 
23 42 25%8 
86 9242 
33 Y% 395% 
268 314 
as) ae ve 397% 
“Springfield F. & M. 124% 133 
“United States Fire 49% 


Stock 
Aetna 
Agricultural 
Am. Alliance 
Am. Equitable 
Am. Insurance 
Balitmore Am. 
Bankers & Shippers 


‘Continental 

City of N. Y. 
*Fidelity-Phoenix 
Association 
Fireman's Fund 
*Firemen’s Ins. 
Franklin 

Glens Falls ‘ 
Globe & Republic 
*Great American 
Hanover 
*Hartford 

“Home 

*Ins. Co. of N. A. 
Merchant’s Fire 
*National Fire 
*National Liberty 
New Brunswick 
New Hampshire 
New York Fire 
*North River 
“Phoenix ; 
Prov. Washington 
*St. Paul F. & M._~ 
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*These 18 stocks comprise Standard & 
Poor’s Fire Insurance Stock Index. 
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The average appreciation | 
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Analytical Comparison 


NEW YORK CITY 
BANK STOCKS 


Quarter ended September 30 


Available upon request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department’ 














TABLE II 


CASUALTY & SURETY STOCKS 
Per Cent 
Market Price Appre- 
(asked) ciation 
12-31-42 9-30-43 ‘“ 
142'2 149'% 4.9 
54 6154 14.4 
37 4338, 17.2 
128 147 14.8 
44'4 472 
4 6434 
68'4 7412 
23 “es 30 
4055 51% 
14'2 167% 
445% 55% 
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Average 21.5% 
“These 9 stocks comprise Standard & 
| Poor’s Casualty Insurance Stock Index. 
| It is now of interest to compare 
| the market action of insurance 
stocks with the general market, 
as summarized below: 


PERCENT MARKET APPRECIATION 
12-31-42 to 9-30-43 

16.8 
14.9 
21.5 
13.7 
17.4 
22.4 





Fire Insurance Stocks (average of 35) 
Fire Insurance Stocks (S. & P. Index) 
Casualty Ins. Stocks (average of 13) 


Dow Jones Industrial Averages_. 
Dow Jones Composite Averages 


Apparently the market is plac- 


|ing a favorable appraisal on the 


outlook for the fire and casualty 
insurance business. The forward 
movement of their stocks, how- 
ever, began from the 1942 mar- 
ket low, and not on Dec. 31, 1942; 
measuring from the actual low 
of the market on April 28, 1942, 
the fire stock index has appre- 
ciated 39.5%, and the casualty 
‘stock index, 43.3%. Insurance 
| stocks have not yet reached their 
1936 highs, and would have to 
more than double in value to ap- 
proach their 1929 highs. 


New York Bank Stocks 
Compared For 3rd Quarter 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared an inter- 
esting analytical comparison of 
New York City Bank Stocks for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30. Copies 
of this comparison may be had 
from the firm upon request, 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 





* 


SOLUMBIA 
SYSTEM 


x 
* 
The 


lared this day 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Board of Directors has 
de the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No pet share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 


No. 47, 25 per share 


68, quarterly, $1.50 per share 


58, quarterly, $1.25 


quarterly, $1 
Common Stock 

No. 39, 10¢ pet 

pavable on November 15. 1943. to holders 
record at close of business October 20, 1943. 


share 


of 


DaLFe PARKER 


October 7, 1943 Secretary 














ELECTRIC BOAT 
* COMPANY * 


33 Pine Street New York, N. Y. 

The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of fifty cents per 
share and a special dividend of twenty- 
five cents per share on the Capital Stock 
of the Company, payable December 3, 
1943 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 18, 1943. 

Checks will be mailed by Bankers Trust 
Co., 16 Wall St., New York 15, N. Y., 


Transfer Agent. 
H. G. SMITH, Treasurer. 
Octeber 8, 1943. 











JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 57 


A dividend of twenty- 

five cents ($0.25), plus 

an extra dividend of 

fifty cents ($0.50) per 

share on the capital 
stock of John Morrell & Co., and a 
stock dividend of one (1) share of 
no par capital stock for each thirty- 
four (34) shares held, will be paid 
October 30, 1943 to stockholders on 
record October 15, 1943 as shown on 
the books of the company. 


No fractional shares will be issued. 
In lieu of fractional shares, stock- 
holders will receive one dollar and 
seven cents ($1.07) in cash for each 
share upon which a stock dividend 
is not paid. 

Ottumwa, lowa. Geo. A. Morrell, Treas. 














NASD Fines Case To Be 
Heard By SEC Oct. 21 


Oral argument on briefs sub- 
mitted by the staff of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
and by the counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., in connection with 
fines imposed by the NASD upon 
about 70 dealers for alleged viola- 
tion of a price maintenance agree- 
ment will be heard by the Com- 
mission on October 21st. 

The alleged violations occurred 
about four years ago in connection 
with the original distribution of a 
$38,000,000 bond issue of Public 
Service Co. of Indiana. 

The legality of price mainte- 
mance provisions in syndicate 
agreements has never, it is be- 
lieved, been considered by a court, 
the present case being the first 
occasion the SEC has had to con- 
sider the question. 

The NASD acted against the 
dealers involved in the alleged 
violations under one of its rules 
requiring adherance on the part 
of its members to “just and 
equitable principles of trade” as 
provided in the Maloney Act, from 
which the association draws its 
existence and powers. 

Hearings were previously re- 
ported in the “Financial Chron- 
icle” of September 30th, page 1296, 


and October 7th, page 1404. 


Situation Attractive 


The current situation in Struth- 
ers Wells Corporations offers at- 
tractive possibilities according to 
a special memorandum issued by 
Ryan-Nichols & Co., 105 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Copies 
of this interesting memorandum 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. ‘ 


Municipal News & Notes 


Recent Canadian press advices 
suggest that the Alberta provin- 
cial government is desirous of re- 
opening discussions with repre- 


| sentatives of bondholders relative 


to establishing a program for the 


|refunding of the province’s out- 
| standing 
| connection, 
| province 


funded debt. In this 
it is noted that the 
is now in default on 
some $31,000,000 in principal ma- 
turities and $22,000,000 in bond 
interest. 
It is recalled that when the 
original negotiations between 
interested parties collapsed in 
1941, there was a difference of 
only %% in the interest rate 
the bondholders’ representatives 
were willing to recommend and 
what the government was wil- 
ling to pay. The former asked 
for a 4% coupon in a refunding 
plan and the government offered 
344%. However, although Al- 
berta is now offering to pay an 
| interest rate averaging 2.44% on 
| its debt, both matured and un- 
| matured, having arbitrarirly re- 
| duced the contractual rate by 
| 50%, it is now reported that the 
| government might be willing to 
agree to a 3°4% coupon in re- 
| funding negotiations. 
| It is not known, of course, 
|' whether the slightly higher rate 
| would be agreeable to bondhold- 
| ers in view of their original re- 
quest of 4% and considering that 
the finances of the province, gen- 
erally speaking, are now consider- 
| ably more favorable than was true 
|in 1941. 


tion is seen in the reported refusal 
|of the Dominion government to 
renew a maturity of $400,000 in 
provincial treasury bills that be- 
came due on Sept. 1 last. The 
Dominion government is said to 


the province in the depression 
years for unemployment relief 
purposes. 

Up to Sept. 1, the Dominion 
has always renewed this debt as 
it matured, at a rate of 3%. With 
regard to the Sept. 1 maturity, 
however, Finance Minister Ils- 
ley is reported to have taken the 
position that the province is 
now able to pay its debt and has 
rejected Alberta’s request for 
extension of the loan. A second 
treasury bill for $1,600,000 be- 
came due on Oct. 1 and the gen- 
eral speculation is that Mr. Ils- 
ley will insist upon payment in 
this instance too. 

| Commenting on the prospect of 
/an early resumption of refunding 
| discussions, the “Financial Post” 
| of Toronto on Oct. 9 stated as fol- 
lows: 

One snag in a refunding plan, 
and which proved a major hurdle 
in the 1941 negotiations, is what 
to do about the defaulted interest. 
One suggestion is that the prov- 
ince would agree to pay this at 
the rate specified in the refunding 
plan, and might make it retro- 
active to June 1, 1936, when the 
government arbitrarily cut the 
coupon interest rates in half. 


Undoubtedly there is stronger 
support for the advocates of re- 
funding on the Social Credit 
side than in the earlier years of 
the administration. On one occa- 
sion the government caucus de- 
cided that no matter what 
scheme was put forward, the 
rate should not exceed what the 
government then was offering 
to pay, or approximately 214%. 
_ Later, the caucus relented and 
it gave the government a free 
hand to negotiate with the bond- 
holders, on the understanding that | 
it would report back to the cau- 
cus. This was followed by the 
opening of the fateful 1941 parleys 
between a joint committee from 
the province and the bondholders. 

Unless there is some major 
move that would change plans, 








| $166,000,000, Drexel 


| holders of certain 


] Biot . |maturity which, 
Evidence of this improved posi- | curity 


hold $28,000,000 of such obliga-'= 
tions, representing borrowings by | 


| 
| 
! 





there may be a provincial general 
election within the next 





/months. The term of the present 


house expires in March, 1945. 


It is claimed in some quarters 
that there will be a “big push” 
from the government side to 
bring about the adoption of a 
refunding scheme not later than 
next year. This then would be 
one of the major platform ap- 
peals that the administration 
would make for a renewal of 
confidence at the hands of the 
electorate. 


Philadelphia Exchanges 
Stimulated as Deadline Nears 


Stimulated by announcement 
that there would be no further 
extension beyond Oct. 30, 1943, of 
the exchange offer under the 
City of Philadelphia Refunding 
Plan of 1942, more than $13,000,- 
000 principal amount of addi- 
tional bonds have been exchanged 


during the past week, bringing | 


total exchanges to date under the 
1942 plan to more than $83,000,- 
000 and total exchanges under the 
1941 and 1942 plans to more than 
& Co. of 
Philadelphia and Lehman Bros. 
of New York, account managers 
of the group of investment firms 
and banks which is carrying out 
the refunding operation, an- 
nounced Oct. 13. 
Under the offer of exchange, 
isues of the 
city’s bonds optional for redemp- 


tion between 1944 and 1953, may | 


exchange their bonds for new re- 
funding bonds of 1965 or 1975 
where redeem- 
able, have extended callable 
dates but bear the former rates 
of interest to the original callable 
dates and thereafter bear interest 
at 3%4%. 

As a result of the additional 
exchanges six more series of 
the new refunding bonds of 
1975 maturity have been closed 
out although bonds of 1965 
maturity are available in these 
particular series. 


Honor Bache Employee 


Retiring After 52 Years 


A farewell dinner was given by 
the Bache Quarter Century Club 
to Christian Schaefer, who is re- 
tiring after 52 years of service 
with the firm of J. S. Bache & Co. 

Twenty-nine of the 32 members 
of the club were present. The 
partners, who are not members of 
the club, and two former partners, 
Stephen D. Bayer and Fred L. 
Richards, were guests. 

Mr. Schaefer has purchased a 
home in Miami, where he plans 
to reside. Jules S. Bache, senior 
partner of the firm, made Mr. 
Schafer honorary manager of the 
Bache Miami office. 

The club was organized last 
year, and the dinner, held in the 
Blue Room of the Hotel Brevoort, 
was the second affair conducted 
by the club. 


Rail Stocks Interesting 


Certain leased line stocks of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad offer interesting 
possibilities at present levels ac- 
cording to a discussion of the sit- 
uation contained in the Oct. 1 
“Railroad Securities Quotations” 
issued by B. W. Pizzini & Co., 55 
Broadway, New York City. Cop- 
ies, containing quotations on 
guaranteed stocks, underlying 
mortgage railroad bonds, reorgan- 
ization railroad bonds, minority 
stocks and guaranteed telegraph 
stocks may be had from B. W. Piz- 
zini & Co. upon request. 


a 
Attractive Situation 


The 4% non-cumulative income 
bonds of the New York Majestic 
Corp. offer an attractive situation 
according to an interesting de- 
scriptive circular prepared by 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., Inc., 41 
Broad Street, New York City. 
Copies of this circular may be had 





18 ‘from the firm upon request. 


‘Tomorrow’s Markets | 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 1492) 
rant reentry and jeopardiz- 
ing these profits. 


* 


ot: 


From the end of September 
to the first week of October 
prices went down to fluctuate 
between 139 to 141. At this 
point pessimism increased. 
Yet I thought I saw enough 
signs to advise readers to buy. 
But a week later the averages, 
instead of stopping at 138, 
penetrated that figure and 
sold down to about 136. Re- 
calling the position of the 
market at the highs I asked 
|readers to get out. For even if 
a rally would occur the mass | 
‘of offerings at the highs| 
would prevent any advance of 
more than two points or so. I 
even played with the idea of) 
holding on for these possible | 


' 


two points in order to get out) 

even or possibly a small 

profit. But with the trend 

broken, the odds against such 

a rally were increasing daily. | 
* * * 

As this is being written the 
averages are at 136.20 (Wed-. 
nesday noon). The important 
point to watch is the 135 
price. Should that hold, a 
rally carrying stocks back to| 
about the highs of October) 
could occur. I am tempted to 
add that the 140-42 range 
would be penetrated if it) 
were not for something I saw | 
when the market was at 138. | 
For at 138 a kind of selling | 
came in that disturbed me. | 
Some sources explained this | 
selling asswitching. But| 
whether it was switching or) 
something else isn’t impor- 
tant. The fact that it came at | 
a critical point is enough to) 
mean caution. 

* * | 
Summing it all up the con-| 
clusions are: The market is 
holding on by its fingernails 
to a figure approximating 
135. 


* 


* BS 


On a rally the 138 price is 
open to suspicion. With the} 
market now at 136 and a frac- | 
tion this gives it a leeway of 
two points in which to swing. 
Passing through the higher 
figure would be a good sign. 
Breaking the lower figure | 
would be the opposite. To) 
buy any stock on such a slim 


margin entails too many risks. 


* 
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| 852,309,500, 


Third War Loan Now 
Is Over $18 Billion 


The $15,000,000,000 Third War 


|Loan drive, which ended at mid- 


night on Oct. 2, has passed the 
$18,000,000,000 mark. The Treas- 
ury Department reported on Oct. 
12 that the incomplete total then 
amounted to $18,439,000,000. 

In praising the “remarkable re- 
sults” of the loan drive, Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau ex- 
plained that, since there were 
about 50,000 individual issuing 
agents, the Treasury would not be 
able to issue a final tabulation un- 
til Oct. 18. He expressed the be- 
lief, however, that every State in 
the Union probably over-sub- 
scribed its quota. 

Sales of war savings bonds in 
New York State passed the orig- 
inal $4,709,000,000 quota on Sept. 
28 and the new $5,000,000,000 goal 
was exceeded on Oct. 1. 

Total sales for the State, as re- 
ported on Oct. 6, were $5,486,446,- 
500, it was announced by W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Chairman of the 
State War Finance Committee. 
The figure for individual sales 
($807,700,000) is above the State 
of $796,000,000. Quotas for 
all other classes of investors were 
exceeded. Insurance com- 
panies purchased $1,253,400,000 in 
bonds; savings banks, $850,200,000; 


'dealers and brokers, $606,500,000; 


Federal agencies and trust funds, 
$8,300,000; State and local govern- 
$107,800,000; other non- 


ors, $1,895,500,000. 

Total sales of war bonds in New 
York City through Oct. 5 were $4,- 
or 16.5% more than 
its quota. The original city quota 


'was $4,165,000,000, later raised to 


$4,500,000,000. Invidual sales in 
the city, totaling $625,000,000, 
went above the quota of $559,873,- 
000. 

The Third War Loan drive— 
the largest financing operation in 
history—began Sept. 9. 


PARED Yo “eC 
Minister To Ethiopia 

President Roosevelt nominated 
on Oct. 5 John J. Caldwell of Ken- 
tucky as United States Minister 
to Ethiopia. Mr. Caldwell has 
been serving as acting Minister 
resident and Consul-General in 
Ethiopia. 
Better to hold off and let the 
market furnish its own an- 
swer. 

It is possible that with the 
world at war, news might 
suddenly appear to change 
the picture overnight. Possi- 
ble but not probable. 

% as 3: 


The war has passed the 
stage where decisions made 
on the battlefield affect world 
markets. Political changes, 
in a larger sense, are the ones 


to watch. 


* * 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at. any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.| 
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Treasury Plan For United Nations RFG Bank— 
Separate From Currency Stabilization Plan 


(Continued from page 1486) 


that “The bank may guarantee 
loans made with private capital to | 
any member Government, and 
through the Government to any of 
its political subdivisions and to 
business and industrial enterprises 
in the member country. 

“The bank may participate in 
loans made with private capital 
or make loans out of its own re- 
sources only when the borrower | 
is unable to secure the funds from | 
private investment sources on 
reasonable terms.” 

Further below we give the plan 
in detail. It is understood that | 
Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau had informed interested 
committees of the Senate and 
House in closed sessions on Oct. 5 
regarding the proposed bank. It 
was explained by Harry D. White, 
Director of the Treasury’s Divi- 
sion of Monetary Research and 
author of a previously published 
proposal for post-war monetary 
stabilization, that the Treasury 
had not intended to make it pub- 
lic until it could be submitted to 
other governments, but disclosures 
in London of what is said to be an 
incorrect version led the Depart- 
ment to release copies on Oct. 8. 
Mr. White emphasized that the 
draft is not an official document 
and merely represents the views 
of the Treasury and other depart- 
ments. On Oct. 8 United Press 
accounts from Washington said: 

“The world bank plan is sep- 
arate from the currency stabiliza- 
tion proposal,” Mr. White said; 
“either could function separately, 
but there would be close cooper- 
ation between the two should both 
come into existence.” 

Under the proposal each coun- 
try would contribute a share to 
the fund “according to an appro- 
priate formula.” Mr. White said, 
however, that the formula has not 
been determined and that he 
could not estimate this country’s 
share except that it would be 
“substantial.” 

The following is the text of the 
Treasury’s “Guiding Principles’ 
for a Proposed United Nations 
Bank for Reconstruction and De-'| 
velopment.” 

Purposes of the Bank | 

The bank will encourage pri- | 
vate financial agencies to provide | 
long-term capital for the sound) 
development of the productive re- | 
sources of member countries, and | 
when necessary will cooperate! 
with and supplement private cap- 
ital for such purposes. 


Capital of the Bank 


The capital of the bank would 
amount to approximately $10,000,- 
000,000 subscribed by member 
countries according to an appro- 
priate formula. Member countries 
will make an initial payment of 
20% on their shares. 

When the bank needs additional 
funds for its operations, it may 
make calls upon the unpaid por- 
tion of subscriptions as needed, 
but not exceeding 20% in any one 
year. A large part of the capital 
would be reserved, in the form of 
uncalled subscriptions, as a surety 
fund against securities guaranteed 
or issued by the bank. 

The initial and subsequent pay- 
ments are to be made partly in 
gold and partly in local currency. 
The proportion paid in gold, not 
exceeding 20% of the payment, 
will be fixed by a schedule which 
takes into account the adequacy 
of the gold holdings of each mem- 
ber country. The local currencies 
held by the bank are to be repur- 


chased by member countries with 
gold at the rate of 2% of the sub- 
scriptions annually. 





Powers and Operations 
of the Bank 


The bank may guarantee loans 
made with private capital to any 
member government, -and through 








the government to any of its po- 
litical subdivisions and to busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises in 
the member country. 

The bank may participate in 
loans made with private capital or 
make loans out of its own re- 
sources only when the borrower 
is unable to secure the funds from 
private investment sources on 
reasonable terms. 

The decisions of the bank will 
be based exclusively on economic 
considerations. In passing upon 
any application to guarantee, par- 
ticipate in, or make a loan, the 
bank shall give consideration to 
the soundness of the investment 
project or program, to the bud- 
getary position of the member 
government guaranteeing the loan 
and to the prospective balance of 
payments of the member country. 

All loans which the bank guar- 
antees, participates in, or makes 
must fulfill the following general 
conditions: (a) payment of inter- 
est and principal must be fully 
guaranteed by the national gov- 
ernment of the member country; 
(b) the investment project or pro- 
gram must have been investigated 
and approved by a competent 
committee; (c) the terms of the 
loan must be reasonable, and (d) 
on guaranteed loans the bank 
must be compensated for the risk 
it assumes. 

The bank will impose no condi- 
tions as to the member country 
in which the proceeds of a loan 
are to be spent. When a loan is 
made by the bank, it will credit 
the account of the borrower with 
the amount of the loan and pay- 
ments in the appropriate currency 
or currencies will be made from 
this account to meet audited ex- 
penditures. No loan may be made 
in the currency of any country 
without its approval. 

Payments of principal and in- 
terest must be made in free cur- 
rencies, or by agreement, in the 
currency in which the loan was 
made. In the event of an acute 
exchange stringency, payments of 
interest or principal may be made 
for a reasonable period in local 
currencies to be replaced subse- 
quently with free currencies. 

The bank will deal only with or 
through the governments of mem- 
ber countries, their central banks 
and fiscal agencies, and with or 
through international financial 
agencie*that are owned predomi- 
nantly by member governments. 

However, with the approval of 
member countries, the bank may 
guarantee international loans 
placed in their countries, and may 
sell or pledge any of its own se- 
curities, or securities taken from 
its portfolio in the markets of such 
countries. With similar approval, 
the bank may sell gold or foreign 
exchange held by the bank after 
consultation with the Internation- 
al Stabilization Fund. 

The resources of the bank shall 
be used for the benefit of the 
member countries. 


Management of the Bank 

The administration of the bank 
will be vested in a board of direc- 
tors consisting of one director, or 
his alternate, appointed by each 
member government. The board 
will appoint an executive commit- 
tee and an advisory council and 
such other committees as it finds 
necessary for the work of the 
bank. The voting power of the 
member countries will be closely 
related to their share holdings. 

A country may withdraw from 
membership by giving one vear’s 
notice. The shares of any mem- 
ber country that withdraws from 
membership would be repurchased 
by the bank over an appropriate 
period at par or at book value if 
that is less than par. 

One-fourth of profit should be 
applied to surplus until surplus 
equals 20% of the capital. The 
remaining profits will be distrib- 


uted in proportion to shares held. 








The Effect Of War On Currency And Deposits 


(Continued fr 


money in retail stores. In addi- 
tion, enormous additional sums of 
currency are needed for the pay- 
ment of the millions of men in the 


|armed forces. 


A further factor tending to the 
holding of larger amounts of 
currency by the public, says the 
report, is that “many of the indi- 


viduals receiving increased income | 


and dependency allowances have 
never been accustomed to hand- 
ling their affairs through banks.” 
Shifts in population to new sur- 
roundings, inconveniences in the 
way of establishing new banking 
connections, and the temporary 
nature of the residence of many 
workers have had a like effect. 
One interesting new aspect of 


the larger amount of currency in | 


circulation is that, in terms of 
total value, $20 bills for the first 
time have supplanted $10 bills 
throughout the country as 
most widely used monetary type. 


Greatest Increase in Checking 
Deposits 


While currency in circulation 
increased roughly $8,000,000,000 in 
the three and a half year period 
covered by the study, the other 
main form of “money” used by 
the American people, checking 
deposits in the banks (including 
Government deposits), increased 
roughly $29,000,000,000 in the 
same period. 

One of the new lessons widely 
learned by the American public 
during the Third War Loan Drive 
just ended was that the reason for 
confining the $15,000,000,000 Third 
War Loan to individuals and busi- 
ness firms was that governmental 
borrowing from banks is, in many 
respects, equivalent to the manu- 
facture of so much paper money. 

As part of his study, Dr. Whit- 
tlesey describes the process by 
which the volume of demand de- 
posits in the banks, ultimately 
coming to the disposal of the gen- 


eral public, is increased by bank | 
purchases of government obliga- | 
tions. This is, he points out, “one | 
of the most ingenious operations | 


of the entire financial system, yet 
it is sufficiently subtle to remain 
a mystery to most customers of 
banks, and even, it may be said, 
to many bankers.” 


Increase Here to Stay 


Formerly, expansion and con- | 


traction of checking deposits auto- 
matically reflected the changing 
money needs of business and the 
public, but one of the most sig- 
nificant results of war financing is 
that, since the vastly increased 
deposits are now based on bank 
ownership of government obliga- 
tions, “any automatic tendency to- 
ward early contraction of the sup- 
ply of deposits has now disap- 
peared.” In short, the increased 
volume of deposits generated dur- 
ing war may be here to stay. 
Currency in circulation—that 
is, paper money and coins—may 


be expected to decrease with the | 


war’s end, Dr. Whittlesey holds, 
for various reasons which he out- 
lines. The main portion of the 
nation’s money supply, however— 
its circulating bank deposits—are 
likely to remain at the high vol- 
ume established by the war unless 
they are reduced to two develop- 
ments: partial payment of the 
Government debt, or absorption of 
Government obligations now in 
bank portfolios by sale to indi- 
vidual or institutional investors. 


Money Now Comparatively Idle 


One notable contribution of the 
study being commented upon in 
financial circles is the emphasis 
given to the fact that, in spite of 
the .spectacular increase in the 
nation’s money supply, the money 
at the command of individuals and 
business firms has been, as a total, 
more idle during the war than has 
been generally realized. 


The velocity of bank deposits 
in 101 leading cities, as computed 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 


the | 





any exceptionally high proportion 
of the claims are liquidated at any 
om page 1488) Sven time. 
New York, declined in the three | The basis for ee. present Spr 
ss glk me pny eg |cern over these liquid claims lies 
war years from 22.5 to 20.5 nesta ts, the clear fact that their vol- 
per annum. 4 Sh an ae |}ume is not only higher than ever 
The causes of this significant! pefore in their history, but is rap- 
phenomenon, the author finds, is | jq}, expanding 1 ee eat 
that “some businesses and indi- a> A oh 
viduals have increased their hold- 
ings of deposits and currency in 
order to provide for growing tax 
liability, the purchase of Govern- 
ment bonds, debt retirement, fur- 
ther purchases of goods and other 
emergencies. Such accumulations 
slacken the rate at which money 
circulates. Heavier balances of 
the treasury have also had some 
| effect.” 


Post-War Problems Being 
Created Now 

A final point very strongly em- 
phasized by Professor Whittlesey 
is the need for those in charge 
of fiscal policy to remember that 
post-war finances will be deter- 
mined in large part by war 
finance. 

“Probably the most important 
conclusion to be drawn from the 
analysis presented in this paper,” 
he says of his own report, “is that, 
the methods of borrowing em- 
ployed during the war will influ- 
ence what the Treasury and the 
banks will be able to do in the 
post-war period.” 

“Fiscal policy is construed much 
too narrowly if we think of it in- 
dependently of the circumstances 
in which it is expected to operate. 
Not the least of these external cir- 
cumstances is the volume of circu- 
lating medium.” 

“It is essential to recognize at 
all times that the policies of today 
are setting the stage for the poli-- 
cies of tomorrow. This is true in 
the realm of fiscal policy; it ap- 
plies also with respect to central 
bank policy and to the policies of 
individual banks. We are helping 
to determine today both what 
must be done at some future time 
and how it can be done.” 


State Chamber Urges 
Retail Sales Tax 


The adoption of retail pur- 
chases taxes for the duration of 
the war only, to raise approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000 and to re- 
tard inflation, was urged in the 
program approved Oct. 7 by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, This proposal 
was one of the 12-point program 
for unified tax action approved 
by representatives of 21 State 
Chambers of Commerce at a re- 
cent meeting in Chicago. The 
New York Chamber has approved 
as a whole the principles of the 
program (noted in a separate item 
in this issue). 

In taking the sales tax action, 
the Chamber said: 

“We have studied the various 
alternative taxes which might be 
employed to obtain additional 
funds, and we have come to the 
conclusion that the most suitable 
sources of new revenue are taxes 
upon purchases at retail. 

“Such taxes would check 
flationary consumer spending. 

“Many of our States now tax 
purchases at retail. Their experi- 
ence proves that such taxes would 
be feasible. 

“We are convinced, in view of 
the enormous increase of money 
in the hands of consumers, that 
retail purchase taxes at rates suf- 
ficiently high to produce approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000, a _ year, 
would not be over-burdensome.” 


“Inflationary Gap” Theory 
Criticized 

This enhanced “idleness” of our 
total money supply during the war 
| provides the basis in the study— 
| together with other considerations 
—for some criticism of the valid- 
|ity of the “inflationary gap the- 
ory” which has been so much 
stressed in Washington legislative 
and administrative circles. 
| The total dollar figure of in- 
come received by the public may 
| be vastly greater than the dollar 
| value of goods available for pur- 
chase by consumers, but this 
mathematical “gap” has an effect 
in increasing the general price 
level only to the degree that the 
added money income is put to use 
| by the recipients. 

“Income retained in the form 
of idle balances,” the author points 
out, “does not exert any direct in- 
fluence on prices.” 

This frequently overlooked fac- 
tor, he finds, is one of the several 
marked influences explaining the 
moderate rise in the American 
price level during the present war 
compared with previous wars, in 
spite of the fact that the nation’s 
money supply has increased more 
during the past three and a half 
years than in the preceding cen- 
|tury and a half. 


After-the-War Inflation 
Problems 


| “It is likely,” Dr. Whittlesey 
| Says, “that for some time after the 
|war the task of preventing the 
'sudden release of reserves of pur- 
|chasing power—cash and liquid 
| claims—will be one of the major 
|problems of monetary and fiscal 
| policy. 

“The potentialities inherent in 
'a large volume of idle balances 
constitute a dynamic element of 
considerable significance, while 
the possibility of exercising some 
degree of control over this latest 
force represents an important 
strategic problem in the battle 
|against inflation.” 

Linked with this phenomenon 
of present unused money at the 
command of business firms and 
| individuals, are so-called “liquid 
iclaims’” which, under our mone- 
| tary system, can be quickly con- 
verted into additional currency or 
| checking bank deposits. 
| J#€hese “liquid claims’’—not in- 
clfided by economists in the totals 
‘of our “circulating medium” or 
|'money supply, because they are 
not actually used by the people in 
| purchasing property or services— 
consist of time deposits of large 
_corporations and institutions, sav- 
|ings deposits, War Savings Bonds 
|}and various short-term Treasury 
certificates such as tax notes. 

When these “liquid claims,” 
quickly convertible into cash, are 
added to our circulating medium 
—that is, checking deposits and 
currency—the “liquid resources” 
at the command of the public in- 
creased, according to the study, 
$72,000,000,000 in the three years 
ending in 1942. 

“The existence of a large vol- 
ume of obligations payable on de- 
mand (as in the case of demand 
deposits and War Savings Bonds) 
or after a short period of time (as 
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Eee viento 
Rock Island Interesting 
Raymond & Co., 148 State St., 
Boston, Mass., have prepared an 
interesting discussion of the re- 
organization plan proposed for the 
Rock Island with particular refer- 
ence to this railroad’s general 4s 
of 1988 and the first refunding 4s 
of 1934. Copies of this memoran- 
dum may be had upon request. 
nn 








Cgo. Tractions Interesting 


The current situation in Chi- 
cago Traction securities offers in- 
teresting possibilities according to 
a comprehensive circular prepared 
by Brailsford & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., mem- 
in the case of time deposits and|bers of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
short-term Treasury obligations) |change. Copies of this circular 
inevitably raises the question of |may be obtained from the firm 


the possibility of strain in case upon request. 
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Competitive Bidding In Rail Securities 


Reply Brief By Halsey Stuart & Co. States Study Fails 
To Show ICC Has Lesser Authority Than Other 
Regulatory Bodies 


A eomparison of the 
announcements of the 

other regulatory bodies, 
Commission, fails to disclose any 


the ICC has a lesser authority or 


statutes, 
Interstate 
including 


legislative history and the 
Commerce Commission and of 
the Securities and Exchange 
real basis for the contention that 
responsibility with respect to the 


the 


public interest involved than have other commissions which have 


required competitive 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and Otis 
& Co. declare in a reply brief filed 
with the Commission in reply to 
the arguments advanced by the 
opponents of competitive bidding. 

“The advice which the issuer 
ordinarily requires in financing, 
if it requires any, is just as readily 
obtained under competitive bid- 
ding as under private negotia- 
tion,” the brief asserts. ‘“‘The most 
important advice required in pri- 
vate negotiation is the adequacy 
of the price proposed to be paid, 
and this can obviously not be ob- 
tained from the underwriter. If 
the carriers are competent under 


private negotiation to obtain the | 
advice they need with respect to | 


the most difficult element in fi- 
nancing—price — they are surely 
competent enough to obtain the 
advice they need with respect to 
the type of securities to be issued. 

“Competitive bidding relieves 
the regulatory body of its present 
great concern with price—essen- 


bidding, ® 





enables it to consider more 
effectively the financial policies 
that underly proposed financing 
plans, and whether these policies 
conform to the standards which 
the Commission must maintain in 
the public interest.” 

The system which the opponents 
of competitive bidding favor, the 
brief asserts, ‘“‘makes the invest- 
ment banker the exclusive advisor 
to both borrower and lender as to 
conditions and prices, yet he owes 
no fiduciary obligation to either, 
and is definitely in the deal with 
his own financial stake for his 
own profit.” 

In answer to the claim that 
competitive bidding will result in 
less wide distribution of securities, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and 
Otis & Co. declare that from the 
record it appears that competi- 
tively sold issues have actually 
been distributed more widely than 
have negotiated issues. 


and 


Rule On Salesmen’s Gosmuiissions Modified 


By Internal 


Revenue Commissioner 


The Treasury ruling governing ceiling control of income of 
salesmen receiving income from commissions was modified on Oct. 7 
by Commissioner of Internal Revenue Guy Helvering, who has 
granted employers of salesmen permission to pay commissions due 
to employees for September and October where neither the rate 


of commission nor other compensation has been 


Oct. 2, 1942. 

In Washington advices Oct. 8 to 
the New York “Times,” it was 
pointed out: 

“It was a blanket order to em- 
ployers of salesmen to _ ignore, 
temporarily, the new bureau rule 
of Sept. 4 requiring that applica- 
tions be made for payment of 
commissions in excess of those 
paid in the preceding year. 

“The announcement came fol- 
lowing a number of conferences 
with employers, who had pro- 
tested vigorously the sudden 
change of rules. The brokers on 
stock exchanges and over-the- 


counter markets were said to have | 


been especially concerned because 
the past year has been unusually 
good for them. 


“Commissioner Helvering said 
an announcement would be made 
as soon as possible about what 
the rules will be after this month. 
Although he did not say so, he 
probably will consult with Fred 
M. Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, before reaching a 
decision.” 


An announcement in the matter 


by the New York Stock Exchange | 


Department of Member Firms on 
Oct. 8 to members of the Ex- 
change was issued as follows by 
Edward C. Gray, Director of the 
Department: 


Compensation of Registered 
Employees 
The Exchange is in receipt of 
the following communication from 
the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 
“Treasury Department, 
“Washington. 
“Press Service 
“No. 38-97. 
“For Immediate Release 
“Thursday, Oct. 7, 1943. 


“Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue Guy T. Helvering today 
granted employers approval to 
pay, without formal. application, 
any.commissions due to employees 
for September or October, in all 
- eases in which neither the rate 
of commission nor the amount, of 
any other compensation, has been 
increased since Oct. 2, 1942. 

“Except in cases where there 


increased since 


* 





& 


has been an increase in the rate 
| of commission or in the amount 
lof anv other compensation—such 
\as base salarvy—Mr. Helvering has, 
lin effect, authorized for the two 
months payment of commissions 
on the same basis permitted 
earlier in the year. 

“The approval was granted 
under revised salary stabilization 
regulations issued Sept. 4, 1943, 
which required approval before 
the payment of commissions ex- 
ceeding in dollar amount the pay- 
ments in the last accounting year 
| prior to Oct. 3, 1942. 

“The Salary Stabilization Unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has under consideration future 
|policy regarding the stabilization 
|of commissions, bonuses and sim- 
ilar forms of compensation. These 
iproblems have been discussed in 
the unit this week with represen- 
tative employers. A further state- 
ment to the public on these mat- 
ters will be made as soon as prac- 
ticable.”’ 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has also urged upon the Treas- 
ury Department continuance of 
| provisions in the regulations to 
|}permit the payment of registered 
lemployees on the same basis as 
|heretofore, or in the absence 
thereof issuance of a blanket ap- 
proval for such continuance for 
all members of the Exchange. 


N. Y. Analysts to Meet 


Sumner T. McCall, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Brake Shoe 
Company, will address the lunch- 
eon meeting of the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts, Inc., on 
Oct. 14. Mr. McCall will speak on 
the American Brake Shoe Co. 

On Oct. 15, J. W. McInerney of 
Wood, Walker & Co., will speak 
on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western reorganization. 

John L. Collyer, President of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., will speak on 


“Rubber—Today and Tomorrow,” 
at the Oct. 18 meeting. 

G. Wyman Carroll, Jr., Assistant 
Superintendent of Insurance for 











| Connecticut, will address the As- 


| turing 


| time, 





‘Post-War Taxes 
‘And Unemployment 


(Continued from page 1487) 
foreign demand, a few manufac- 
industries will maintain 
present levels for a long 
such as food and kindred 
products, tobacco manufacturers, 
lumber and timber basic products, 


their 


| printing and publishing, products 
| of petroleum and coal, and leather 
| products. 

tially a function of the market— | 


As there will be many more in- 
dividuals seeking employment 
than in former peace-time years, 
industry will have to operate at a 
high level of activity to absorb 
them. The ability of business to 
give “full employment” will be 
conditioned to a considerable de- 
gree by its ability to operate at a 
reasonable profit. The great post- 
war backlog of demand and the 
accumulated purchasing power 
built up during the war are strong 
helpful factors. 


Tax Adjustment Needed 


Corporate taxes are now at the 
highest point in our history, and 
there is general agreement that 
they must be reduced substan- 
tially after the war. Some large 
corporations have surplus and re- 
serves adequate for conversion 
from war plants to peace produc- 
tion, but many have not; after 
shouldering, income and excess 
profits taxes and the ordeal of re- 
negotiation, many will find them- 
selves short of adequate reserves 
for reconversion. 

Congress must devise a tax sys- 
tem that while producing the 
large amounts of revenue the 
Government will require — some 
estimates place it at $20,000,000,- 
000 annually—will also encourage | 
an expanding economy able to 
maintain full employment, foster 
incentive, and encourage business | 
men to take risks and develop) 
new enterprises. Congress took a 
step in the right direction last 
year in ameliorating the capital | 
gains tax, and it could go furthei 
in sympathetic consideration of | 
those who embark on new busi- 
ness ventures and thus prove a 
factor in taking up the slack of | 
unemployment. 


} 


Conclusion 


Post-war tax measures will ob- 
viously be one of the most im- 
portant factors in the success or | 
failure in maintaining a satisfac- 
tory level of employment. 

Prospects are that: 


(1) Some measures to permit 
corporations to set aside reserves 
for conversion, and to provide 
contract cancellation relief and 
severance pay with government 
funds, seem likely. These mea- | 
sures will need to be passed be- 
fore the war’s end or very! 
promptly at its end. 

(2) Excess profits taxes will | 
probably be abolished or greatly | 
reduced quickly after the end of | 
the war, and if carry-over and 
carry-back provisions are kept 
they should prove helpful. 

(3) Corporate normal income) 
tax and surtax will probably re- | 
main substantially higher than 
before the war for a lengthy pe- 
riod. 

Under the above conditions, | 


‘taxes should not be a bar to busi- | 


ness in providing sufficient em- | 
ployment, but if tax conditions | 
are less favorable than this they | 
are likely to cause difficulties. 
The probability is that post-war | 
taxes will not prove insurmount- 
able as a business problem.— | 
From “Investment Timing” issues 
by the National Securities & Re- 
search Corp., New York City. 





sociation on Oct. 21 on Insurance 
Company stocks. 

All meetings will be held at 
12:30 p.m. at 5 Broad St., New 
York City. 





| pointed 


Federal Insurance 


|off defeat,’ Mr. Linton said. 


‘rary disability insurance, 
|} ued Mr. Linton, who was a mem- 
| ber of the Social Security Advis- 


cost a 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Item's 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 


please send in particulars to 


the Editor of The Financial 


Chronicle for publication in this column. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Louis L. 
Bucklin, formerly with Moody’s 
Investors Service for twelve years, 
is now associated wtih Carrere & 
Co., 65 Broadway. Captain John 
Carrere, a partner of the firm, is 
now on active duty with the Ma- 
rine Corps in the Pacific. 

(Special to The Financial Chro! 

BOSTON, MASS.—Henry De- 
Ford, Jr. is now with Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., 115 Devonshire 
Street. 


icle) 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

BOSTON, MASS.— John J. 
Garrison has been added to the 
staff of J. Arthur Warner & Co., 
89 Devonshire Street. Mr. Gar- 
rison was previously with Daven- 
port & Co. 
Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Richard E. 
Murphy has become associated 
with Kneeland & Co., 141 West | 
Jackson Boulevard. Mr. Murphy 
was previously with Channer Se- 
curities Company for a number 
of years. In the past he had his 
own investment business in Chi- 
cago. 


(Special to The 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Samuel A. 
McMurray, for eighteen years with 
Schwarz & Co., has joined the 
staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Board of Trade 
Building. 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Lev- 
ering E. Taylor has become asso- 
ciated with Blyth & Co., Inc., 215 


West Sixth Street. Mr. Taylor was 
formerly San Francisco corre- 
spondent for the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 
ial to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
liam D. Stanfield has been added 
to the staff of G. Brashears & 
Company, 510 South Spring Street. 


(Spec 


Chronicle) 

CALIF .—N. 
with E. F. 
623 South 
Boore was 


LOS. ANGELES, 
Milton Boore now 
Hutton & Company, 
Spring Street. Mr. 
previously with J. A. Hogle & 
Co. and Harbison & Gregory. 


is 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
L. H. Bullock has rejoined the 
staff of Protected Investors of 
America, 130 Montgomery Street. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
George T. Makin has become 
associated with Walston, Hoffman 
& Goodwin, 265 Montgomery 
Street. Mr. Makin was previously 
with Bankamerica Company. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—William L. 
Cobb has become connected with 
Lamson Brothers & Company, 
Merchants Exchange Building. Mr. 
Cobb formerly was with Edward 
D. Jones & Co., and Slayton & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chrenicle) 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
Maurice L. Foisy has been added 
to the staff of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Florida 
National Bank Building. 





Special Committee Appointed To Guard 


Against Federal Insurance Control 


A special committee of three 
by 


the Executive Committee of the 
|of Insurance Commissioners on Oct. 8 to stand guard against Federal! 


State insurance officials was ap- 
National Association 


legislation which would “usurp the sovereign power of the several 
States or weaken the American system of free enterprise.” 
In Chicago advices of Oct. 8-to the New York “Times,” it was 





Control Opposed 


(Continued from first page) 
“Under a system ofethis kind 


| there would be thousands of fed- 
| eral office-holders throughout the 
| country 
_ about 


exercising descretion 
the payment of federal 
money as benefits to people who) 
are out of work. The temptation 
to use this system to assure vic- 
tory at the polls would be well. 
nigh irresistible to any political | 
machine, nor would any civil ser- 
vice rules be likely to stand up 
against an administration that 
might need the influence of a 
social security machine to stave 


“Care also should be taken to 
go slowly in the field of tempo- 
” contin- 


ory Council. ‘Whatever is done. 
should be on a state basis. Rhode | 
Island, in experimenting with} 
sickness benefits, has already | 
made a beginning. As life in- 
surance companies have found out 
to their cost, disability is a tricky 
field, full of administrative pit- 
falls. When administered by a| 
government agency it is likely to} 
lot of needless money | 
through unfair claims achieved 
by deception, political favoritism, | 


| 


or collusion. | 

“Similar danger lies in the pro- | 
posed socialization of medicine. | 
Both the medical profession and | 
the managers of our voluntary 


> 


further reported: 


Prior to appointment of the 
committee, the executive group 
adopted a_ resolution declaring 
that the interests of the insuring 
public can be served best by 
proper supervision by State Gov- 
ernments, in keeping with con- 
stitutional limits as defined by the 
Supreme Court during the last 
75 years. 

The resolution urged State in- 
surance supervisors to “continue 
their study of pending or proposed 
Federal legislation, touching the 
business of insurance, all to the 
end that they may protect the 
policy holders of their respective 
States and to guard against any 
attempt to usurp the sovereign 
powers of the several States or 


| weaken the American system of 


free enterprise.” 
The committee consists of Thos. 
J. Cullen, Deputy Insurance Com- 


missioner of New. York; Paul F. 
| Jones, Illinois Insurance Commis- 


sioner, and John Sharp Williams 
3rd, Mississippi -Insurance Com- 
missioner and past President of 
the National Association. ¢ 


eiiuamliiaet ies 
Situations of Interest 


The current situations in The 
National Radiator Company and 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Co. offer attractive possibilities. 
according to memoranda being 
distributed by C. E. Unterberg & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of these interesting memo- 
randa may be had from the firm 
upon request. 





hospitals have come overwhelm- | mentation of the doctors and hos- 
ingly to the conclusion that such a_ pitals, making their services sub- 
plan would involve deterioration ject to the control of goverh- 
of service as well as a vast regi- mental bureaucrats.” 
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Repeal Of Chinese Exclusion Laws And 
Amendment Of Naturalization Act Urged By FDR 


President 


toosevelt called on Congress on Oct. 


11 to pass the 


pending bill to permit the immigration of Chinese people into this 


country and to amend 
dents from American citizenship. 


naturalization 


laws which bar Chinese resi- 


In a special message, the President said he regarded this legis- 


lation ‘‘as important in the cause 
lishing a secure peace.” Mr. 
Roosevelt further said that by re- 
pealing the Chinese exclusion laws 
“we can correct a historic mistake 
and silence the distorted Japanese 
propaganda.” 

The measure, which the House 
Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization reported favorably 
on Oct. would repeal the Chi- 
mese exclusion acts dating back to 
1882, put the Chinese on a quota 
basis under the Immigration Act 
of 1924, allowing about 100 to en- 
ter the United States annually; 
and amend naturalization laws to 
allow the Chinese citizenship. 


‘, 


A similar measure is pending 
before the Senate Immigration 


Committee. 

The text of the President's mes- 
sage follows: 

“There is now pending before 
the Congress legislation to permit 
the immigration of Chinese people 
into this country and to allow 
Chinese residents here to become 
American citizens. I regard this 
legislation as important in the 
cause of winning the war and of 
establishing a secure peace. 

“China is our ally. For many 
long years she stood alone in the 
fight against aggression. Today 
we fight at her side. She has con- 


tinued her gallant struggle against | 


very great odds. 

“China has understood that the 
strategy of victory in this world 
war first required the concentra- 
tion of the greater part of our 
strength upon the European front. 
She has understood that the 
amount of supplies we could make 


of winning 


Ir ciitccniesneltinne 


the war and of estab- 


titles them to such preference. 


“T feel confident that the Con- 
gress is in full agreement that 
these measures long overdue 


be taken to correct an in- 
Action by 


should 
justice to our friends. 


the Congress now will be an earn- | 


est ol 
policy of the good 
our relations with other 


neighbor to 
peoples.” 








Plastics Lectures At 
N. Y. Finance Institute 


J. R. Townsend, Material Stand- 
ard Engineer of the Bell Tele- 


phone Laboratories, was the first 


| Synthetic 


available to her has been limited | 


by difficulties of transportation. 
She knows that substantial aid 
will be forthcoming as soon as pos- 


sible—aid not only in the form of | 


weapons and supplies, but also in 
carrying out plans already made 
for offensive, effective action. We 
and our Allies will aim our forces 
at the heart of Japan—in ever- 
increasing strength until the com- 


speaker in a series of lectures on 
Plastics, conducted by 
the New York Institute of Finance 
on Monday afternoons from 3:30 
to 5 o'clock, beginning Oct. 11, in 
the Board of Governors’ Room of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Townsend’s topic was “An 
Engineer Looks At Plastics.’ Suc- 
ceeding lectures will cover “Cellu- 
lose Plastics,” by W. S. Landis, 
Vice-President of the Celanese 
Corporation of America; “Metha- 
crylate Plastics,’ by Dr. Kenneth 
E. Martin, member of the Patents 
Department and former plastics 
research chemist of the Rohn & 
Haas Company, and “Bakelite and 
Vinylite,” by representatives of 
the Union Carbide Division of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpo- 
ration. Also included in the series 
will be “Plastic Plywood,” by 
Lawrence Ottinger, President of 
the U. S. Plywood Corporation, 
and “Nylon,” by Theodore G. Jos- 
lin. Public Relations Director of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
The public, as well as members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and their partners, and investment 


-analysts seeking authoritative in- 
‘formation on commercial plastics. 


mon enemy is driven from China’s | 


soil. 

“But China’s resistance does not 
depend alone on guns and planes 
and on attacks on land, on the sea 
and from the air. 


and her faith in her Allies. We 
owe it to the Chinese to strengthen 


‘It is based as | 


much in the spirit of her people ‘Peet & Co., 23 West 10th St., mem- 


;nance, 20 Broad St., 


are invited to attend. Enrollment 
f@x the course may be arranged at 
the New York Institution of Fi- 
New York 
City. Tuition is $5. 


I a cn rn 
H. O. Peet to Admit 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—H. O. 


‘bers of the New York Stock Ex- 


| change. 


that faith. One step in this direc- | 


tion is to wipe from the statute 
books those anachronisms in our 
law which forbid the immigration 


of Chinese people into this coun- | 


try and which bar Chinese resi- | 
dents from American citizenship. : 


“Nations, like individuals, make 


mistakes. We must be big enough | 


to acknowledge our mistakes of | 


the past and to correct them. 
“By the repeal of the Chinese 
exclusion laws we can correct a 
historic mistake and silence the 
distorted Japanese propaganda. 
The enactment of legislation now 


| . 
| cussing 


will gadmit J. Wallace 
Jourdan to partnership in the 
firm on Oct. 21. Mr. Jourdan has 
been with the firm for some time 
as office manager. 


Sees Bright Rail Future 

A. A. Bennett & Co., 105 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ml., have is- 
sued an interesting circular dis- 
the future of railroad 
securities, which the firm believes 





‘will furnish important leadership. 


Copies of this circular discussing 


ithe situation may be had from the 


pending before the Congress would | 


put Chinese immigrants on a par- 
ity with those from other coun- 
tries. The Chinese quota would, 


therefore, be only about 100 immi- | 


frants a year. There can be no 
reasonable apprehension that any 


such number of immigrants will | 


cause unemployment or provide 
competition in the search for jobs. 

“The extension of the privileges 
of citizenship to the relatively few 


Chinese residents in our country | 
would operate as another mean- | 


ingful display of friendship. 


regard China not only as a partner 


It. 
would be additional proof that we | 


regard her as a partner in days of | 


peace, While it would give the 
Chinese a preferred status over 
certain other Oriental people, 


their great contribution to the 
cause of decency and freedom en- 


firm upon request. 


re 
Attractive Situation 


Gisholt Machine Co. and Strom- 
berg-Carlson, offer attractive sit- 
uations, according to memoranda 
prepared by Herzog & Co., 170 
Broadway, New York City. Copies 
of these interesting memoranda 
may be obtained upon request 
from Herzog & Co. 


—_—_———E— 

SEC Postpones Suit 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Trial 
of the injunction suit brought by 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 





in waging war but that we shall. mission against Investor’s Syndi- 


cate, two of its affiliates, and a 
number of its officers, has been 
postponed until Oct. 18. Federal 
Judge Gunnar. H. Nordbye and 
attorneys for both sides agreed to 


our purpose to apply the| 





Calendar Of New S$ 


OFFERINGS 
INDIANA STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 

Indiana Steel Products Co., has filed <¢ 
registration statement covering 30,000 
shares of 6° convertible preferred stock 
$20 par value, and 75,000 hare of com 
mon stock, $1 par value (re rved for con- 
version of 6% convertible preferred stock 
By an agreement dated July 9, 1943, be- 
tween the company and the underwriter 
the company ha agreed to sell the pre- 
ferred stock to them at $18 a share 

Address 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The company is the largest exclusive 
manufacturer of permanent magnet he 
United States and distribute product 
directly to manufacturer of product ir 
which permanent magnets are a component 
part Among such products are adio 
sound equipment, electrical instrument 
temperature and pressure contro ola 
ized relay Arc back indicator oltage 
regulators, traffic signal contro mag- 
netos, generators, et 


Underwriters—Brailsford & Co., Chicago, 


ecurity Flotations 


and Kalman & Co., St. Paul, Minn 

Offering price to the public of the pre- 
ferred stock, $20.00 a share 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds from the sale of 
the preferred stock, estimated $531,230 
ifter expense ill be used for working 
capital In the opinion of the manage- 
ment, idditional capit Is required in 
connection with expanded production in- 
cidental to war program, and in the an- 
ticipated expanded peace time business 

Holders of the preferred stock may at 
their option convert such shares from date 
of ue to and including Dec. 21, 1946, at 
the of 2% shares of common stock 
for each share of preferred stock so con- 
verted, and fter that te, the rate 
of two shares of common for each share of 
preferred 

Registration Statement No. 2-5206. Form 
§-2. (8-25-43 

Registration statement effective $:30 
p.m. EWT on Oct. 2 as of 5:30 p.m. EWT 
Sep 19 | 

Offered Oct 4 at $20 per share by 
Brailsford & Co. and Kalman & Co., Inc. 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 


ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 


These issues 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing (unless accelerated at the dis- 
cretion of the SEC), except in the case of the securities of 
certain foreign public authorities which normally become 


effective in seven days. 


These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930 (b). 
Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow- 


ing. 
ALE LILLE TELLS SLE EE BERLE NIE 0! EY ERB Neg 





THURSDAY, OCT. 14 


DELAWARE POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Delaware Power & Light Co. as consti- 


tuted after the merger into it of Eastern 
Shore Public Service Co., Delaware, has 
filed a registration statement covering 
$15,000,000 first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds 3% series to be dated Oct. 1, 
1943, and due Oct. 1, 1973, and 40,000 
shares of preferred stock, cumulative, par 


$100 per share. The dividend rate on the 
preferred stock is to be named by bidders 
when issue is offered for competitive bid- 
ding, but is not to exceed 4.4%. 
Address—600 Market Street, Wilmington, 
Del. 
Business—Is a public utility 
the State of Delaware. 
Underwriting—-The bonds and stock are 
to be offered by the conipany for sale at 
competitive bidding and the names of the 
underwriters will be supplied by amend- 
ment. 
Offering—Offering 


in 


price of the bonds 
and preferred stock to the public will be 
furnished by post-effective amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds from the sale 
of bonds and preferred stock, together 
with a portion, to the extent necessary, 
of $6,287,063 cash received from 
United Gas Improvement Co., parent 
the company, in connection with the 
and sale of common stock of Delaware to 
U. G. I., will be applied to redeem in- 
debtedness and preferred stocks of Dela- 
ware Power & Light Co., 
Public Service Co. to be merged into Dela- 
ware. and Maryland Light & Power Co. 
aggregating $24,822,913. 


of 


operating | 


the | 


issue | 


Eastern Shore | 


price of $383,912. 
Address Municipal Airport, -Memphis, 
Tenn. | 
Business——-Operates as an air carrier of 


express between 
Orleans, La., and 
and Houston, 


and 
New 
Tenn., 


passengers, . mail 
Chicago, Ill., and 
between Memphis, 
Tevras. 

Underwriting — Principal underwriters 
named are Kebbon, McCormick & Co., 
Chicago, and I. M. Simon & Co., St. Louis 

Offering—Offering price to the public 
will be supplied by amendment. A new 
voting trust under which the common 
shares registered will be offered will be 
dated Oct. 1, 1943. The old voting trust 
will be terminated prior to or concurrently 
with the delivery of common stock to the 
underwriters. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds may be ap- 
plied to any one or more of the following 
purposes: Purchase of additional equip- 
ment to be used on present routes or on 
proposed new routes: payment or reduc- 
tion of present bank loans; for working 
capital or other corporate purposes. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5220. Form 
S-2. (9-27-43). 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC. 

Carleton Putnam, voting trustee, has 
filed a registration statement for voting 
trust certificates under voting trust agree- 
ment dated Oct. 1, 1943, for 500,000 shares 
of common stock, no par value, of Chicago 


|}and Southern Air Lines, Inc. 

Address — Municipal Airport, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Business—Voting trust. 

Underwriting — See registration state- 
ment above. Carleton Putnam, sole vot- 


Registration Statement No. 2-5219. Form | 


S-1. (9-25-43). 


SATURDAY, OCT. 16 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
107,989 shares of common stock, no par 
value. Of the shares registered, 60,000 
shares,. to be evidenced by voting trust 
certificates registered under a separate 
registration statemYent—see statement 
low—are to be offered by or through un- 
derwriters at a proposed maximum public 


ing trustee, is president and a director of 
the company. " 
Offering—As soon as practicable after 


| the effective date of the registration state-. 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC. | 


the terms of 


there may 


the voting 
be deposited 


ment. Under 

trust agreement 
thereunder any authorized shares of the 
capital stock of the corporation. It is 
also proposed to offer to the public voting 
trust certificates representing an aggre- 


|gate of 60,000 shares of common stock as 


be- | 


shown in statement above and voting trust 


|eertificates will be offered to persons ex- 
|ercising stock purchase options and acquir- 


offering price not exceeding $16 per share | 


and not exceeding in the aggregate $960,- 
000; and 47,989 shares are registered for 
issuance, pursuant to options, at $8 per 
share, being an. aggregate public offering 





| thereto. 


; ment 


common stock pursuant 
to holders of common 
to deposit stock under the agree- 
will terminate Oct. 1, 1944, unless 
extended by the voting trustee. 


shares of 
The offer 


ing 


stock 








NAM Says Government’s Policy Is Obstacle 


To Future industrial Planning 


Fred C. Crawford, President of the National Association 


of 


Manufacturers, said on Oct. 5 that the Government’s attitude toward 
business after the war is the big question mark in American industry’s 
post-war plans, it was reported in United Press advices from Cleve- 
land on Oct. 5, which went on to say: 

Mr. Crawford, also President of Thompson Products Co. here, said 


there are five major obstacles to® 





intelligent post-war planning by | adopt a policy for disposal of Gov- 


industry, 


but the chief among |ernment-owned war plants, equip- 


these is the lack of a “definite | ment and facilities. 
government policy for termination | 


of government contracts.” 
should be adopted quickly, he as- 
serted. 

Mr. Crawford said the Govern- 
ment also has failed to create a 
program for disposal of an esti- 
mated $50,000,000,000 of surplus 
war goods after the war, or to 





ment attorneys more time to pre- 
pare their case. 
Fraud in the sale of certificates 


delay the case to give Govern-!is charged in the SEC complaint. 





One | 





“There is no definite program 
for the continuation of wartime 
controls after the war, when peo- 
ple will have a lot of money to 
spend for nonexistent goods,” he 
said. “Some sort of control should 
be continued until production of 
goods can catch up with the de- 
mand and thereby avoid an infla- 
tionary scramble for goods that 
are not there.” 

The Government’s tax policy is 
another obstacle to future indus- 
trial planning, he said. 


Registration Statement 


F 27-4 


) 


MONDAY, OCT. 25 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc has filed 
registration statement for 150,000 shares of 
$4 cumulative preferred stock, without par 
value 

Address 155 East 44th Str New 
York City 

Business-——Wholesale drug business 

Underwriting Goldman, Sachs & Co 
heads the group of: underwrite! Others 
will be named by amendment 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
supplied by amendment The preferred 
stock will be redeemable at the company’s 
option, in whole or in part upon at least 
30 days’ notice, at prices to be supplied 
by amendment Initial public offering 
price will be plus accrued. dividends from 
Oct. 15, 1943, to date of delivery. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds from the 
sale of the preferred stock with other 
funds of the company, will be applied to 
the redemption of all the presently out- 
standing debentures and preferred stock 
| which will require, exclusive of accrued 
| interest and dividends, $6,132,000 for the 
| redemption of the outstanding 544% cumu- 
| lative preferred stock at $109.50 a share 
and $13,071,152 for the redemption of the 
| outstanding 15-year 342% sinking fund 


debentures at 107%4‘o of their face amount 
As of June 30, 1943, the company had 
outstanding $12,131,000 face amount of 
1/15 year 3'2% sinking fund debentures, 
due July 1, 1956, (out of $13,700,000 orig- 
inally authorized) and 56,000 shares of 
5% % cumulative preferred stock, par 
value $100 per share (out of 100,000 shares 
of preferred stock originally authorized). 

Registration Statement No. 2-5227. Form 
S-1. (10-6-43). 


TUESDAY, OCT. 26 


| THERMOID COMPANY 

Thermoid Company has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $2,500,000 444% first 
mortgage bonds due Oct. 15, 1958, and 
124,250 shares of common stock, $1 par 
value. 

Address-—-Whitehead Road, Trenton, N. J. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of vari- 
oue types of automotive friction and rub- 
ber products, industrial rubber products, 
textile products including wool yard and 
carpet and asbestos textile products. 

Underwriting—For bonds—Blyth & Co., 
Inc., $600,000; Estabrook & Co., $600,000; 
Bitting, Jones & Co., Inc., $250,000; Horn- 
blower & Weeks, $250,000; Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, $250,000; Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., $250,000; Whiting, Weeks & 
Stubbs, Inc., $200,000, and Putnam & Co., 





$100,000. For the stock—Blyth & Co., 
Inc., 111,825 shares, and Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., 12,425 shares. 


Offering—Prices to the public to be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Proceds—Proceeds from sale of bonds 
and stock will be used to redeem at 103% 
of the face amount and accrued interest 
all of the first lien collateral trust 5% 
bonds due Dec. 15, 1951, outstanding in 
the principal amount of $2,058,000; to 
redeem $900,000 face amount of serial 
notes payable to banks, and to reimburse 
working capital for funds used to retire 
on Oct. 5, 1943, all of the $400,000 serial 
notes, due annually 1943-1946. Any excess 
will revert to the general funds of the 
company. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5228. Form 
S-1. (10-7-43). 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list cf issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown te us. 














ATLANTA GAS LIGHT CO. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co., a subsidiary of 
Consolidated Electric & Gas Co., filed a 
registration statement with the SEC, for 
$7,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1963, and 20,000 shares of 5° cumu- 
lative preferred stock, par value $100 a 
share, on which sealed bids will be asked. 

Address—243 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Business—Company is an operating util- 
ity company engaged primarily in the 
business of purchasing, distributing and 
selling natural gas in 20 municipalities in 
Georgia, and manufacturing, distributing 
and selling artificial gas in five munici- 
palities in Georgia and two in South Caro- 
lina. Incidental to the promotion of its 
business, the company also engages in the 
merchandising of gas appliances. It has 
been engaged in the sale of gas continu- 
ously since 1856, except when its plant 
was damaged during the Civil War. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds, exclusive of ac- 
crued interest and dividends, will be ap- 
plied to the extent that funds are avail- 
able to the redemption of $5,875,000 prin- 
cipal amount of general mortgage bonds, 
series due 1955, 442‘, at 104, and $2,150,- 
000 principal amount of general mortgage 
bonds, 312°%, series due 1961, at 10442, 
and to the redemption of 13,000 shares of 
6% - cumulative preferred stock at $110 a 
share. ; 

Underwriting—To be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5211. Forma 
S-1. (8-31-43). 

Registration statement 
p.m. EWT on Oct. 4, 1943. 

Approval by SEC.—The Securities and 
Exchange Commission Oct. 4 gave its ap- 
proval to the proposed solicitation by the 
company of competitive bids for $7,500,000 
of first mortgage bonds and 20.009 sheres 
of $100 par value preferred stock. The 
bonds will bear a coupon rate of not 
more than 342% and the stock a dividend 
rate of not more than 5‘ of par. 


Awarded—Botn issues awarded to Shields 
& Co., Oct. 13, 1943: the bonds as 3s at 
100.159 and the stock at $442 div. rate, 
at 100.379. Subject to the approval of the 
SEC, the bonds will be reoffere? at 101.45 
and the preferred stock at 102%. 

(This list is incomplete this week) 


effective 5:30 
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50 Broad Street 


Retail Sales Tax Urged By U. S. Ghamber 
In Place Of Administration Tax Proposals 


A Federal retail sales tax as a substitute for the Administration's 
$10,500,000,000 tax program is advocated by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, whose spokesman, Ellsworth C. Alvord, in testifying on 
Oct. 12 before the House Ways and Means Committee, referred to 
the Administration’s plan as one “supported solely by political ex- 
pediency” and which, he said, “falls of its own weight.” Opposition 
was voiced by Mr. Alvord to the® ; 
proposed Treasury tax increases, ing the sales tax, the Philadelphia 
on incomes of individuals and cor- | “Inquirer” in advices from its 
porations. According to Associated | Washington bureau on Oct. 12 
Press accounts from Washington | stated: 

Mr. Alvord said a tax imposed on| “J don’t have much doubt,” Mr. 
retail sales “is the most practical” | Doughton said, “that a 10% sales 
fax at this time and discrimina- tax would bring demands for 

















‘For Dealers ... 


Common stock of unusual air service company,— 
in peace and war. 


All American Aviation. Ine. 


By patented device attached to airplanes, serves 
115 communities in Pennsylvania and five adjacent 
states with non-stop pick up and delivery of air mail 
and air express. Also, for War Department, oper- 
ates military cargo transport service in certain East- 
ern seaboard states. 
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International Money Agreement Should Not 
Interfere With Credit Contro! Policies: Dr. Agger 


Adherence by the United States to an international monetary 
agreement should not be permitted to interfere with our freedom of 
action in formulating central bank and credit control policies, Dr. 
Eugene E. Agger, Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of New 
Jersey, states in a study of American Banking and Currency Stabili- 
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* tions and administrative difficul- 
tes can be avoided if: 

1. There are no exemptions. 

2. A tax is imposed at a uni- 
form rate. 

3. No other Federal taxes are 
imposed on retail sales. 


4. The tax is imposed on aggre- | 


gate purchases. 

5. The tax is imposed on the 
purchaser. 

6. Fractional cents are disre- 
garded. 

From the Associated Press ad- 
vices we also quote: 

“The Chamber, an organization 
of business and commerce, made 
mo specific recommendation as to 
the -ssize of the suggested retail 
tax, but Mr. Alvord said a 10% 
levy probaly would yield in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000,000 during 1944 
and a 5% tax about $3,500,000,000. 

“Other Chamber witnesses sug- 
@ested that a program of Govern- 
ment economy be coupled with 
the tax program. House Republi- 
cans already have started a drive 
in this direction. 

“Mr. Alvord testified that ‘con- 
trary to the expressed position of 
the Treasury,’ it is the belief of 
the Chamber that a sales tax: 

“1. Is capable of reasonably sim- 
ple and effective administration; 
“2. Is desirably deflationary; 

“3. Will collect substantial reve- 
mues, without imposing unbear- 
able burdens, from those receiv- 
ing four-fifths of the national in- 
come; 

“4. When viewed merely as a 
part of the tax system, will not 
impose burdens which discrimi- 
mate in favor of high-income 
groups and against low-income 
groups; 

“5. Will render unnecessary the 
tremendous increase in certain 
excise taxes advocated by the 
Treasury; 

“6. Will be a highly desirable 
supplement, at least for the dura- 
tion of the war, to present tax 
laws, and 

“7, Will be an effective aid in 
stamping out black markets.” 


As indicative of the views of 
Representative Doughton respect- 


| 
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| wage increases, but would not the 
| people be patriotically willing to 
| absorb a 5% levy? 
| “A sales tax could be absorbed 
| more easily now than previously 
| —now that we have 100% em- 
| ployment.” 
Mr. Doughton’s apparent incli- 
| nation to be “converted” to a sales 
| tax was regarded by sales tax sup- 
|porters on the committee as a 
hopeful development, but Repre- 
sentative Jere Cooper D., Tenn.) 
who usually works closely with 
Doughton, turned out to be one 
of the principal opponents. 
Joining Cooper in the opposi- 
tion were Representatives Aime J. 
Forand (D., R. 1.), and Walter 
Lynch (D., N. Y.), the latter fa- 
voring higher corporation taxes. 


Mr. Alvord, on the other hand, 
proposed that the tax laws be ad- 
justed to permit industries to ac- 
cumulate reserves sufficient to 
finance post-war reconversion, 
and that there be wriiten into the 
law a provision automatically re- 
pealing the excess profits tax at 
the end of the calendar year with- 
in which the war ends. 


Green Warns Against 
Anti-Union Campaign 
In Post-War Period 


William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
cautioned business men on Oct. 7 
against any anti-union campaign 
in the post-war period, declaring 
that the penalty would be destruc- 
tion of the free enterprise system. 


Addressing the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce at a luncheon, 
Mr. Green said, according to the 
Associated Press, that “all labor 
asks of private industry is the 
same right of free enterprise 
which we willingly accord to it. 
That means full recognition of 
the right of workers to join free 
and democratic unions of their 
own choice and full acceptance of 
collective bargaining.” Mr. Green 
was further quoted as saying: 

“If and when such recognition 
is forthcoming, there will be no 
need of Government laws and 
regulations which place artificial 
restrictions and handicaps on the 
normal and cooperative relations 
between labor and industry. 

“But if private industry, on the 
contrary, persists in futile and 
misguided efforts to destroy the 
trade union movement and at- 
tempts to launch a new anti-union 
campaign in the post-war period, 
it will only destroy itself and the 
|free enterprise system along with 


it.”’ 





| 





zation issued on Oct. 


11, by the Monetary Standards Inquiry in 
2@> 





New York City. 
Because changes in the mone- 


States directly change the volume 
and distribution of bank reserves 
in this country, Dr. Agger points 
out, banking conditions in this 
country would be affected directly 
by any monetary stabilization 
plan which calls for redistribution 
of the nation’s gold stock. Fur- 
thermore, if the board of direc- 
tors of an international -stabiliza- 
tion fund or clearing union could 
change the gold content of the 
dollar or the amount of gold in 
this country, bank reserves would 
be affected directly, he asserts. 


Agger, who is also head of the 





Economics Department and Asso- 
ciate Director of the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers 
University, “is most anxious that a 
successful plan of international 
cooperation to achieve monetary 
stability be devised. Any plan 
agreed upon, however, would have 
to retain reasonable independence 
and freedom of action for the 
United States.” 

Dr. Agger in his paper considers 
what would be the consequences 
for the banking system of the 
adoption of three possible mone- 
tary standards after the war—the 
international gold standard, inter- 
national gold-silver bimetallism 
and an_ international managed 
money system. A return to the in- 
ternational gold standard, Dr. Ag- 
ger says, would require the estab- 
lishment of a mechanism to take 
the place of the London money 
market, which was formerly the 
world clearing center. 

Discussing the effects on bank- 
ing of an international agreement 
to revive international bimetal- 
lism, Dr. Agger says: 

“If bimetallism were truly in- 
ternational in scope, there would 
be in each country a fixed price 
for the two metals (gold and sil- 
ver), and there would be no sep- 
arate market price for them, as 
there is none for gold under the 
gold standard. 

“The fact that two metals, 
rather than one, would be em- 
ployed as standards for the mone- 
tary system does have some inter- 
esting implications. The reserve 
base would be broadened, and the 
inauguration of the system would 
probably add considerably to the 
potentialities of credit expansion. 


“As under the gold standard, so 
under international bimetallism, 
some degree of currency and 
credit management would be pos- 
sible. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that under international bi- 
metallism our Federal Reserve 
System could not exercise the 
same degree of supervision and 








“American banking,” states Dr. | 





‘control of bank reserves as it does 


tary gold stock of the United, now. The fact that ultimate re- 
| serves are gold and silver, instead 


of gold alone, would not mate- 
rially affect such domestic cur- 
rency and bank management as 
we already have. 

“It should also be added that the 
adoption of international bimetal- 
lism would assume the restoration 
of a free market throughout prac- 
tically the whole range of inter- 
national economic relationships. 


| Undue interference with interna- 


tional trade and investment would 
undermine a bimetallic monetary 
system as effectively as it did that 
based on gold.” 

Analyzing the plans that have 
been advanced for international 
monetary management, Dr. Agger 
concludes: 

“The plans imply a considerable 
surrender of national independ- 
ence in the management of cur- 
rency and credit. The fixing of t 
value of the standard money unit 
and the control of foreign ex- 
change rates represent a surrender 
of sovereignty in the interest of 
an international objective. Other 
provisions restrict the member 
countries both with respect to 
short-term and long-term credit 
operations. In general the plans 
may be regarded as a step toward 
wider international economic con- 
trol. Indeed, with respect to the 
Keynes plan it is stated: “The 
Union might become the pivot of 
the future economic government 
of the world.’ ” 


Consolidated Natural Gas 


Situation Interesting 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has approved the dis- 
tribution of Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co. to the stockholders of 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
The Public Utility Department of 
Hettleman & Co., 52 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
changes, has prepared an interest- 
ing analysis describing in detail 
the properties, financial position, 
earnings, and prospects of Con- 
solidated. Copies of this analysis 
may be had from Hettleman & Co. 
upon written request. 
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The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Brazil—A Financial and Eco- 
nomic Review—The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Pine Street, Corner 


w® of Nassau, New York City—paper. 


Capital Goods Industries and 
Contract Renegotiation—Machin- 
ery and Allied Products Institute, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
—paper. 


Earning Power of Railroads— 
Thirty-eighth Issue, 1943—James 
H. Oliphant & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York City—leatherette. 


Effect of War on Currency and 
Deposits, The—Charles R. Whit- 
tlesey—National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y.—paper—35c. 


Outlook For Retail Trade, The— 
E. W. Axe & Co., Inc.—The Tarry- 
town Press, P. O. Box 157, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.—paper—40c—free to 
public libraries and non-profit in- 
stitutions. ’ 


Now Sachs & Toplitt 


The firm name of Melville F. 
Sachs & Co. was changed to Sachs 
& Toplitt, effective Oct. 7. Offices 
of the firm are located in the 
Savoy-Plaza Hotel Building. 
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-them before distributing them to 


The Financial Situation 


A group of Senators who have been on extensive tours, 
of our far-flung battle stations have returned to Washing-| 
ton, and reported in extenso to their colleagues. The proceed- | 
ings were “executive,” and no full report of what they had to 
say has as yet been permitted to reach the public. It is, 
however, well known, partly through inevitable ‘“leaks’’ 
and partly through what these returning legislators have 
had to say directly to the public from time to time, that 
the reports at a number of points have been critical. The 
resulting situation has apparently caused Administration 
authorities and their friends’on Capitol Hill to defer action 


on certain measures having to do with foreign relations, | 


and from a good many quarters come laments that such a 
position should have been reached at precisely this time 
when preparations are being made for a meeting of the 
representatives of Great Britain, Russia and the United 
States, presumably for discussions both of current war 
problems and of sundry post-war matters which appear to 
be growing rather urgent. 


Wholesome Criticism 


Far from regretting it, we think that the situation 
which has thus arisen is most wholesome, and should if 
dealt with properly be immensely to the advantage of all 
concerned. It may well be that some of the Senatorial 
observers are not of the caliber we could wish, and it is 
quite probable that, despite their extended journeys and 
whatever efforts they may have made to discover the true 
inwardness of the situation now existing, they are: still 
lacking much information which should be at the disposal 
of some representative of the people outside of the imme- 
diate Administration which is responsible for the conduct 
of the affairs now under criticism. It is wholly possible 

(Continued on page 1514) 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


: Not in a long time has anybody made such a profound impres- 
sion on our midst as have the five globe-trotting Senators who have 
come back with their own eyes agoggle and who leave everybody 
with whom they talk in the same fix. Some things they saw and 
heard about made them rightfully indignant.. But so far as the 
thing about which they all seem to be the most indignant it is 
difficult to see why they should *® 
be indignant at all. for us. That’s the way we under- 

The fact is, however, that they | stood it at the time. It’s the way 
are indignant and the Administra- | we now understand the argument 
tion, through the OWI and other | for “union now,” or for a perma- 
agencies, is going to be hard put/ nent alliance with Britain in the 
to keep = ga weg from | future. 

Sweeping out over the country.| If this is true, if it is only self- 
Coming on the heels of the bar-|jish for us to insure the rabblente. 
gaining with Russia, it is bound| nance of Britain, we have surely 
to make for our further disillu- got to preserve the British Em- 
sionment and, as we said in last pire. Then what is more prac- 
week’s article, disillusionment is| tical than that we should want 
something we can very well save} her prestige maintained in Africa, 
until after the war. in Iran, in Irak, in Egypt, in In- 

What concerns the Senators/dia, in the Pacific, even ith 
mostly—all five of them—is that; Russia. She has more direct 1- 
the British take our lend-lease | ings with these areas. They em- 
goods and put British labels on|brace her sphere of influence 
rather than ours. If she is not 
to continue this sphere of influ- 
ence, how is she going to serve 
as our bulwark against it, against 
anything? Manifestly, her pres- 
tige was pretty low after Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong, when Rom- 
mel seemed to be headed for 
Alexandria. We’ve got to restore 
that prestige, otherwise it is dif- 
ficult to see how she will ever 
serve our selfish, practical pur- 
poses again. 





other places; also that as fast as 
our troops capture a place, the 
British administrators move in to 
administer it. Well, now, what is 
wrong with this on the basis of 
what the Interventionists con- 
tended was the reason for our get- 
ting into the war? This conten- 
tion was that we had a very self- 
ish interest, that Britain and her 
navy were our outposts in Europe. 
No hifalutin’ stuff about it. Just 
a very practical proposition. It As we understand it, from the 
was incumbent upon us to see that | arguments of those who insist we 
Britain did not fall because Hit- have been terribly blind in the 


ler would then have clear sailing (Continued on page 1514) 








Industry’s. Post-War Problem Is Providing 


Greater Economic Security, Johnston Declares 


Also Says Business Must Have Assurance To Maintain 
Its Security 


The crisis and challenge business management will face after the 
war will be to provide greater economic security in the form of more | 
job security, Eric Johnston, President of the Chamber of Commerce | 
of the United States, declared recently. 

Speaking before the manpower stabilization conference of the 
American Management Association in New York City, Mr. Johnston | 


S. 
|as peace with nations abroad to 
have prosperity. 
““Management-labor cooperation 
— industrial peace — must come 
from within industry and from 
within labor. It cannot be en- 
forced from without... . 
| “The time has arrived for man- 
| agement and labor to adjust their 











warned that® 
“the rank and| ston stated must underlie stability | 
file of the) 


people might 
be willing to 
relinquish 
freedom and a 
democratic 
form of gov- 
ernment if 
that isthe 
only way to 
obtain secur- 
ity.” He de- 
nied the as- 
sumption that 
American pri- 
vate enter- 
prise cannot 
provide ade- 
quate employ- 
ment and ex- 
pressed the conviction that it “can 
and will meet the’ challenge.” Mr. 
Johnston added that “no public 
relations campaign conceivable 
can sell free enterprise to the 
American people, or any other 
people, unless free enterprise can 
show accomplishment.” “Business 
today,” he said, “stands high in 
public esteem because of accom- 
plishments.” 

Stating that in his judgment 
management “can safely go further 
in providing greater security and 
continuity of employment than it 
has,” Mr. Johnston said the solu- 
tion of the problem “will differ 
from industry to industry but it 
is certain it should be considered 
by all.” Greater stability in pro- 
duction and sales which Mr. John- 
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| differences, not through wasteful 





of employment, “will pay high | 
dividends in the form of lower 
unit costs, lower taxes, lower re- | 
lief costs, less social and political 
unrest and better industrial rela- | 
tions within the plant.” 


|rather than cause. 
'be removed are the roots of the 


and destructive work stoppages, 
but through the civilized machin- 


|ery of modern arbitration. 


“Actually, however, arbitration 


|is a process of dealing with effect 


What should 


In part Mr. Johnston said: | malignant weed, the causes of in- 
“One of the most difficult peri- dustrial warfare and strikes. Our 
ods in the history of our country | purpose should be to prevent, in- 
will be faced by management and | sofar as we are able, the disputes 


labor after this war. We have) 
been joined by bonds of patriotism | 
to produce goods for victory be- | 
cause of the war. But those bonds | 
will be removed once the victory | 
is achieved. Then will come the 
real test for the American sys- 
tem. . 





which necessitate arbitration. 

“One of these causes, as I have 
already discussed the problem, 
stems from the human equation in 
labor relations. The fear of inse- 
curity must be banished from the 
worker’s mind. 

“But to provide employment, 


“The test of tomorrow will be| private enterprise must be able to 


for management and_ labor 


to| operate on a sound basis. 


Busi- 


settle disputes amicably, in an|ness must have assurance of its 


orderly and sensible manner. We 


chance to maintain its own se- 


must find the ways and means to! curity if business is to give its 


carry the cooperative spirit which | employees 


assurance of: their 


has imbued us during the war/ chance to maintain security. And 


over into the peace. We will have | 
a brand new set of problems to 
solve once we have solved the 
problems of winning the war. . 
“And one of our major prob- 
lems will be that of insuring in- 
dustrial peace. We must have 





that should be framed in large 
letters over every executive desk 
in Washington, . 

“Industrial peace cannot be en- 
forced in a democratic state. It 
must be accomplished voluntarily. 
If we run to government, then 
government will soon run us. 








industrial peace at home as well 


The Future Of 


Air Transport 


Babson Says Post-War Outlook Favorable 


Anyone who has visited a large, modern airport or terminal such 
as the one here in Washington cannot help but be impressed with 


the great progress being made in aviation. 
terminal facilities are all relatively new and clean. 
The efficiency and the courtesy of 


greatly to the aesthetic senses. 


Planes, airports and 
They appeal 


all ranks of employees, even when laboring with the difficulties of 


wartime oper- 
ations, is im- 
pressive. Asa 
result of the 
war, hundreds 
of thousands 
of men and 
women have 
been _intro- 
duced to air 
transport. 
Their enthusi- 
asm for this 


forecasts an 
expansion 
which will 
make the past 
age of rail- 





Manufacturing Vs. Transport 
Companies 
I had much rather own the 
stocks of the air transport 


companies than those of the 
companies which manufacture 
airplanes. The basic reason for 








om 


and merchandisers of a highly ef- 
ficient and convenient form of 
transportation. They are much 
like the chain store, on which I 
am also bullish, in that they have 
no problems concerning fixed 
charges, production contracts or 
labor. The air transport compa- 
nies will be carrying passengers 
and freight regardless of the ups 
and downs of the airplane manu- 
facturing companies. 

Of course, work will not stop 
abruptly at the end of the war in 
the case of the manufacturing 
companies. Larger and tougher 
bombing planes and faster pursuit 
and flight planes will continue to 
be built. There will also be some 
reconverting work in changing 
over present bombers to freight 
and passenger planes. There has 
not yet been any cancellation of 
plane contracts such as we have 
seen in the machine tool industry. 
But these are bound to come ulti- 
mately, although an attempt will 
be made to employ as many peo- 
ple in the manufacturing compa- 
nies as possible. Taxes are also 





this is that the air transport com- 


>panies are primarily distributors ' 


a much greater handicap to these 
(Continued on page 1514) 
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Strong House Group Opposes Subsidies 
To Hold Down Consumer Food Costs 


A strong group in the. House Banking and Currency Committee, 
now studying the proposals to extend the life of the Commodity 


Credit Corp., which administers subsidies, 


is reported to be in favor 


of a ban on the use of subsidies to hold down consumer food costs. 
A poll of the 25-member committee—14 Democrats and 11 Re- 


publicans—according to the Associated Press, produced these results: 
Ten members firmly for prohi-*»—— ae aan —w 


bition of consumer subsidies with 
two more leaning that way. Four 
stoutly favoring the program. Five 
*‘on the fence.” Four could not be 
reached. 

The Republicans stand almost 
solidly against subsidies, aided by 
some Democrats from farm States, 
it was said. 

It is also reported that the Ad- 
ministration decided not to press 
for immediate action on the pro- 
gram now. 

Major farm organizations are 
said to favor extension of the CCC 
beyond its present expiration date 
of Dec. 31, but without the ex- 
panded powers sought by the Ad- 
ministration. The opposition of 
the National Grange to the sub- 
sidy plan was indicated by Albert 
S. Goss, National Master, in a let- 
ter to President Roosevelt on 
Oct. 8. The Associated Press re- 
ported as follows: 

Mr. Goss asserted that the Gov- 
ernment’s whole difficulty in 
price control could be attributed 
to a surplus of consumer purchas- 
ing power. 

“This gap must be sharply re- 
duced and finally closed if we are 
to escape disaster,” Mr. Goss told 
the President. 


“We are trying to meet this) 


overwhelming danger by trivial 
palliatives such as rolling back 
the price of butter 5 cents per 
pound, thus saving the consumer 
65 cents a year. The only notice- 
able effect of such action has been 


to cut down the production of | 


butter sharply, necessitating more 
strict rationing.” 


In Associated Press Washington 
advices of Oct. 9, the following 
was reported: 

Chairman Steagall (Dem., Ala.) 
bluntly asserted that no authority 
now exists for the OPA to fix 
price ceilings below the cost of 
production under the theory of 
making up the difference through 
subsidies. 

The arguments of those in favor 
of writing a subsidy ban into the 
CCC extension bill range from 
the assertions that this method of 
fighting -inflation passes on 
debt to the service men, to the 
claim that consumers never were 


in a better position to pay their | 


grocery bills than now. 


Foes of the ban counter 
the contention that 
prices of food products 


wages for labor and a break in the 
anti-inflation program; that sub- 
sidies are necessary to protect the 
white collar worker, pensioners, 
others in the fixed income group, 
and dependents of service emen. 


An appeal that the Government 
quit subsidizing dairymen and in- 


stead allow retail milk prices to! 
go higher was again turned down | 
by Prentiss M. Brown, Price Ad- | 


ministrator, on Oct. 11. 


In a letter replying to a plea by 
Senator McClellan (Dem., Ark.), 
Mr. Brown wrote: 


creases to maintain production in 


view of the President’s ‘hold the | 


‘line’ order.” 





President Asks Authority to Permit 


Philippine Independence Before | 


President Roosevelt asked Congress on Oct. 6 to give him author- 
ity to “proclaim the legal independence of the Philippines as a 
separate and self-governing nation as soon as possible.” 

In a special message, the President also recommended that Con- 


gress take steps “to make good our pledge that the independence | 


of the Philippines will be protected in the future and to give them 


the opportunity of economic re-' 


habilitation.” 

The date set by law and by the 
vote of the people and Legislature 
of the Philippines for indepen- 
dence is July 4, 1946. However, 
the President said, it is possible 
“that the fortunes of war will per- 
mit an earlier consummation of 
this joint will of the American and 
Filipino peoples.” 

The Islands have been held by 
the Japanese since early in 1942. 

A joint resolution was intro- 
duced in the Senate on Sept. 24 
by Senator Tydings (Dem., Md.), 
Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs, providing for the “immedi- 
ate” independence of the Philip- 
pines. The text of the President’s 
message follows: 

Since the- Japanese launched 
their attack on the Philippine 
islands, I have on several occa- 
sions addressed messages on be- 
half of the American people to 
the courageous people of the Phil- 
ippines—expressing our admira- 
tion of their heroism and loyalty. 

I have assured them that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of 
America will see to it that their 
independence will be promptly es- 

_ tablished and—-still more impor- 
tant—that it will be protected. 

* The resources of the United 
States, in men and material, stand 
behind that pledge to the people 
of the Philippines. We shall keep 
that promise just as we have kept 
every promise which the United 
States has made to the Filipino 
people. 

The Philippine Government, 
now in the United States, has been 
collaborating with the rest of the 
United Nations in the united task 


> 





of destroying our common ene- 
mies in the East and the West. 

As I stated on Aug. 12, 1943, the 
United States, in practice, regards 
the Philippines as having now the 
same ‘status as the governments 
of other independent nations—in 
fact, all the attributes of complete 
and respected nationhood. 

I am sure that the American 
people believe that the Filipino 
people have earned the right juri- 
dically to be free and indepen- 
dent. 

The date now set by statute and 
by the vote of the people and 
the Legislature of the Philippine 
; Islands for independence is July 
'4, 1946. It is possible, however, 
that the fortunes of war will per- 
mit an earlier consummation of 
this joint will of the American 
and Filipino peoples. 

I therefore recommend legis- 
lation by the Congress giving the 
President the authority, after con- 
sultation with the President of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands, to advance the date pro- 
vided in existing law and to pro- 
claim the legal independence of 
the Philippines, as a separate and 
self-governing nation, as soon as 
feasible. 

If the Congress. takes this action 
there are several steps which, in 
my opinion, are necessary to make 
good our pledge that the indepen- 
dence of the Philippines. will be 
protected in the future and to give 
them the opportunity of economic 
rehabilitation, which is their due. 


I therefore also recommend: 
1. That the Congress make pro- 
vision authorizing the President of 








;the United States and the Presi- 


dent of the Commonwealth of the 


the | heroic role in this war, the politi- 


Philippine Islands to enter. into 
immediate negotiations:and take 
the necessary steps to provide fo. 
full security for the Philippines, 
for the mutual protection of the 
Islands and of the United States, 
and for the future maintenance of 
peace in the Pacific. 

2. That the Congress make pro- 
visions for determining the ad- 
justment necessary in the existing 
provisions of law which govern 
the economic relations between 
the United States and the Philip- 
pines, so as to assist in making 
the Philippines, as an’ indepen- 
dent nation, economically secure 
wherever possible. 

3. That the Congress make pro- 
vision for the physical and eco- 
omic rehabilitation of the Philip- 
pines made necessary by the rav- 
ages of war which the invaders 
have inflicted upon them. 

All of this is due to the Fili- 
pino people in recognition of their 


cal ties which have bound us to- 
gether and the bonds of friend- 
ship which will join us together 


'in the future. 
with | 
increased | 
would | 
bring new demands for increased | 


Such action on the part of the 
Congress would assure the Phil- 
ippine people again of our sin- 


cerity of purpose and of our reso- | 


lution to accord them as soon as 
feasible the legal status of com- 
plete freedom, independence and 
nationhood to which, as a member 
of the United Nations, they are 
entitled. 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. | 


The White House, 
Oct. 6, 1943. 





Money In Circulation 
The Treasury Department in 


Washington has issued its custo- | 
i'mary monthly statement showing | 


“It is impossible for this office | the amount of money in circula- | 


(OPA) to permit general price in- | 


tion after deducting the moneys 


held in the United States Treas- | 


ury and by Federal Reserve 
'Banks and agents. 


ithis time are for Aug. 31, 1943, and 


jshow that the money in circulation | 


|at that date (including, of course, 
ithat held in bank vaults of mem- 
|'ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
|System) was $18,529,420,890, as 
|against $17,954,587,757 on July 31, 
‘and $13,199,882.224 on Aug. 31, 
1942, and compares with $5,698,- 
| 214.612 on Oct. 31, 1920. Just be- 
'fore the outbreak of the first 
World -War, that is, on June 30, 
1914, the total was $3,459,434,174. 


N. Y. Clearing House 
Elects New Pfficials; 
Annual Report Figures 


The New York Clearing House 
Association, at its annual meeting 
on Oct. 5, elected William C. Pot- 
ter, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., as President of the Associa- 
tion, and at the same time elected 
Leon Fraser, President of the 
First National Bank, as Chairman 
of the Clearing House Commitee. 
Mr. Potter succeeds Herbert P. 
Howell, Chairman of the Board of 
the. Commercial National Bank 
and Trust Co., who completed the 
usual two-year term of office. Mr. 
Fraser, who served on the Com- 
mittee during the past year, suc- 
ceeds as Chairman Eugene W. 
Stetson, President of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. Other members of 
the Clearing House Committee 
are: S. Sloan Colt, President of 
the Bankers Trust Co.; Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, Chairman of the 
Board of the Chase National ‘Bank; 
William Gage -Brady, Jr., Presi- 
dent. of. the National City Bank, 
and John E. Bierwirth, President 
of the New York Trust Co. Mr. 
Colt. served. on the Committee 
during the past year. 


According to the report of Ed- 
ward: L. Beck, Manager of the 
Clearing House, total transactions 
for the year ending Sept.-30, 1943, 
amounted to $282,863 ,138,303, com- 
pared with $229,397,011,743 in the 





previous year. The transactions 
for the year just ended consisted 


The figures | 


Findings 01 Senate Gommittee After Tour 
Of War Theatres 


The five members of the special Senate committee which recently 
returned from a tour of world battlefronts, reported their findings to 
closed sessions of the Senate on Oct. 7 and 8: 


Those addressing 
Russell (Dem., Ga. ), 


the first executive 
Mead (Dem., N. Y.), 


session included Senators 
and Lodge (Rep., Mass.), 


while the other two members of the committee, Senators Chandle1 


(Dem., Ky.) and Brewster (Rep.,¢ 


Me.), made their report on Oct. 8. 
Before the executive sessions 


were held the group made public | 
on Oct. 7 its formal report on con- | 


clusions reached. 

The text of these conclusions 
follows, according to the Associ- 
ated Press: 

“1, Our men in all branches of 
the service are satisfied with the 
weapons and airplanes they have 
|received. The food on the whole 
is as adequate as the tactical sit- 
uation permits. Medical care is ex- 
cellent. The high command func- 
tions effectively. Mistakes which 
are probably inevitable in a war 
of this size and novelty are not 


of exchanges of $236,070,168,076 
and balances of $46,792,970,227. 
For the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1942, the exchanges amounted to 
$191,776,357,933 and balances tc 
$37 620,653,810. 

Extracts from the Manager’s an- 
nual report for the year ending 
| Sept. 30, 1943, follow 


The average daily transactions: 
Exchanges $781,689,298.27 
Balances 154,943,610.02 

Total $936,632,908.29 
| Largest exchanges on any 

one day during the year 

(Feb. 2, 1943) 

‘Smallest exchanges on any 
one day during the year 
(Jan. 11, 1943) 

Largest balances on any 
one day during the year 
(March 22, 1943) 

Smallest balances on 
one day during the 
(Nov. 24, 1942) 

;| The total amount of the 

jtchange was $547,882,379.78. 

| The total amount of the Return Item 
| Exchange was $20,259,302.78. 

In the past year the Night Exchange 

| Department handled 64% of the total daily 

| exchanges. 


1,502,627,718.78 


398,517,759.34 


315,697,479.92 
any 
year 


Total transactions since organization of | 


| Clearing House (90 years): 
| Exchanges $8,.974,919,184,560.08 
| Balances 931,140,114,515.99 


| ‘Total $9,906,059,299,076.07 
| Largest exchanges on 
record (Oct. 31, 1929) 
Largest balances on 
record (Oct. 30, 1929) 432,909,546.73 


William H. Moorhead, Vice- 
President and Cashier of the 
Chase National Bank, was re- 


3,853,040,114.48 


House; Mr. Beck continues as 
Manager, and G. Russell Clark 
and Charles A. Hinrichs as As- 
sistant Managers. 


In addition to the Clearing 
House Committee, the members of 
the other Committees named are: 


Conference Committee—Chair- 
man, John I. Downey, President 
ef the Fifth Avenue Bank; Edwin 
G. Merrill, Chairman of the Board 
of the Bank of New.York; Ernest 


President of the Bankers Trust 
Co., and George McAneny, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Co. 

Nominating Committee—Chair- 
man, Ralph Peters, Jr., President 
of the Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Co.; William N. Enstrom, Presi- 
dent of the Irving Trust Co.; F. 
Abbot Goodhue, President of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co.; James 
G. Blaine, President of the Marine 
Midland Trust Co., and Frederick 
E. Hasler, Chairman of the Board 
and President of the Continental 
Bank & Trust Co. 


- Committee on Admissions — 
Chairman, Frank K. Houston, 
President of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co.; E: Chester Gersten, 
President of the Public National 
Bank and Trust Co.; William S. 
Lambie, Senior Vice-President of 
the National City Bank; Walter 
G. Kimball, President of the Com- 
mercial National Bank and Trust 
Co., and John K. Olyphant, Jr., 
Vice-President of the Central 





Hanover Bank and Trust Co. 


68,492,706.62 | 
Coupon E¥- | 


elected Secretary of the Clearing | 
/overseas after they have served a 


'certain length of time would be 
|in the 
| well as conducive to physical and 
/ mental welfare. The committee is 


Stauffen, Chairman of the Trust| 
Committee of the Manufacturers | 
Trust Co.; B..A. Tompkins,. Vice- | 





being repeated. We 
fast from experience. 
“2. Too much American gasoline 
is made available to civilians in 
North Africa. A great deal more 
oil should be provided from the 
deposits of the Middle East. Ex- 
isting sources of crude rubber in 
the Orient, now held by the United 
Nations, could be increased. 


“3. The mission assigned to the 
Office of War Information of con- 
ducting propaganda activities in 
friendly foreign countries raises 
many doubts. While its personnel 
is sincere and capable, this whole 
policy should be carefully re-ex- 
amined. 

“4. The men who are bearing 
the brunt of battle do not feel that 
the true picture of their hardships 
is being given to the public. They 
have a realistic viewpoint regard- 
ing war which they would like to 
have shared by our public rela- 
tions officials and the public, in so 
far as military security permits. 

“5. Close integration of our land, 
sea, and air forces has been ac- 
complished in most theaters and 
works extremely well. It. points 
the way toward a sound ‘post-war 
military policy. Our military ef- 
fort. is well coordinated with that 
of our allies in the areas visited. 


“6. The United States has con- 
structed huge airfields all over the 
world at tremendous cost to our 
people. The use of some of these 
fields in the future may be just as 
essential to our security as battle- 
ships or divisions. We have no 
post-war rights of access to these 
fields outside of the Western 
Hemisphere at the present time. 
These rights of access are also in- 
dispensable to the vitally impor- 
tant growth of commercial avia- 
tion. 


“7. The need for parity in in- 
ternational communications is 
stressed in every theater. Equality 
in these cable and wireless com- 


— 


are learning 


' munications would seem to. be a 


fitting subject for consideration 
and possible reverse lend-lease. 


“8. A policy of relieving men 


interest of efficiency as 


aware of the shipping problems 


| which have created this situation. 


It believes that the shipping situa- 


tion is now improving. A definite 


promise to a man that after a cer- 

tain length of time he will be 

replaced is a big morale factor. 
“9. The need for a clear national 


| policy is strikingly apparent. With 
‘such a policy should go an Amer-~ 


ican. representation abroad in 
which our military, diplomatic; 
and business personnel work as a 
team, with appropriate interna- 
tional rank. We owe this to our- 
selves and to the world. 


“10. The committee returns tin- 
spired by the bravery of our 
American fighting men and im- 
pressed with the obstacles which 
they have overcome. They are the 
products of a free system of gov- 
ernment, and their sacrifices are a 
justification of our democratic 
way of life. Their courage should 
inspire us to leave no stone un- 
turned to be worthy of their sac- 
rifice.”’ 

Previous items regarding the 
Senators’ views appeared in our 
Oct. 7 issue, pages 1424 and 1427, 
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President To Give More 
“Snot” War News 


President Roosevelt has decided 
that the American people must be 
let in earlier on more spot news 
about the war, and is blossoming 
out as a competitor of Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill as the 
world’s No. 1 war reporter, ac- 
cording to a North American 
Newspaper Alliance dispatch from 
Washington, Oct. 5, published in 
the New York “Times.” The ac- 
count further said: 

There has been too much un- 
necessary hush-hush in high offi- 
cial places and the President 
knows it. There have been too 
many important news items being 
carefully kept “off the record” on 
this side of the Atlantic, only to 
be put on the radio by Mr. 
Churchill. He knows that, too. 


So Mr. Roosevelt has effected a 


bi-weekly press conferences. He 
gives every appearance of trying 


to outdo Mr. Churchill as a dis- | 


penser of “news breaks.” 

Ten days ago, without prompt- 
ing, he began talking about de- 
velopments on the battle fronts. 
He said he had hoped to announce 
the capture of Naples, but that 
Gen. Mark W. Clark had beaten 


him by a couple of hours. He did | 


announce the capture of Foggia. 


tral Solomons as a real defeat for 
Japan and brought up other mat- 
ters indicating clearly he was “on 
the ball” on war news. 

This is complete reversal of his 


press conference custom, both in | 


substance and style. The White 
House has rarely been an import- 
ant source of breaking war news, 


‘most important exception being | duction was 1.714.100 
| P sé ’ . 


the American landing in North 


Africa. 


- Payment On Rio 6s 


The City of Rio de Janeiro, Fed- ' 
eral District of the United States | 
of Brazil, has remitted to its spe- | 
cial agents funds for the payment | 


of interest for the six 


6°: 


of the dollar amount of such in- 
terest. 


in accordance with provisions of 


Presidential Decree No. 23829 of | 
reenacted and | 
modified by Decree Law No. 2085 | 


Feb. 5, 1934, as 


of March 8, 1940. 


“Cash payment at this rate, to. 


be in full payment of the interest 
due Oct. 1, 1941, is now being 


made upon presentation of the. 


bonds at the offices of the special 
agents, White. Weld & Co., 40 Wall 


Street, New York 5, or Brown)! 
Brothers Harriman & Co., 59 Wall | 


Street, New York 5.” 


ay On Rio Grande 8s 


———$—$_—___—_—= 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., as | 
speciakagent, is notifying holders | 
of State of Rio Grande do Sul | 
(United States of Brazil) 25-year | 


8% sinking fund gold bonds, ex- 
ternal loan of 1921, that funds 


have been deposited with it suf- | 


- ficient to make a payment, in law- 
ful currency of the United States 
~ of America, of 17.50% of the face 
amount of the coupons due Oct. 1, 
1941, amounting to $7 for each $40 
coupon and $3.50 for each $20 
coupon. It is announced that pur- 
-suant to the provisions of the 
- Presidential Decree of the United 
States of Brazil, such payment, if 
accepted by the holders of the 
bonds and coupons, must be ac- 
cepted in full payment of such 
coupons and of the claims for in- 
- terest represented thereby. 


No present provision, the notice 
states, has been made for the cou- 


pons due April 1, 1932 to Oct. 1, 


1933 inclusive; but they should be | 


retained for future adjustment. 


The State Of Trade 


There were practically no setbacks reported the past week and 
most of the heavy industries continued to operate at their recent 
high levels. Steel production in the United States established a new 
all-time high for the second consecutive week. Electric power output 
was slightly short of the previous week’s record production. Car- 
loadings were substantially higher, and retail trade activity continues 
at a satisfactory level, being®— es —— 
spurred by holiday buying. The War Production Board’s 

Electric power output of 4,359,- newly announced scrap collection 
003,000 kilowatt hours in the, drive is regarded in steel quarters 
week ended Oct. 2nd, just fell| as “insurance” against possible 
short of equalling last week’s rec- unfavorable developments during 
ord production of 4,359,610,000,' the winter and spring. For the 
the Edison Electric Institute re- most part, it is said, producers are 
ported. Current output was 18.4% ,in a fairly comfortable position 


plete, with many. Houses .display- 
ing reluctance: to accept new 
orders as shortages of manpower 
and material limit supplies. 
Department store sales on a na- 
tien-wide basis were down 5% for 
the week ending Oct. 2nd, com- 
pared with the like week a year 
ago, according. to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Store sales were up 
9% for the four-week period end- 
ing Oct. 2nd, compared with last 
year. Department store sales in 
New York City in the week ended 
Oct. 9th, were up 8% compared 
with the corresponding week last 
year, according to a preliminary 


Nat’! Banks’ Gross 
Earnings Up In First 
Half Of 1943 


Comptroller of the Currency 
Preston Delano announced on Oc- 
tober 7 that the 5,066 national 
banks in the United States and 
possessions reported gross earn- 
ings of $505,258,000 for the six 
months ended June 30, 1943. This 
represents an increase of $34,425,- 
000 over the gross earnings for the 
six months ended June 30, 1942, 
when there were 5,107 national 


| from 


higher than 3,682,794,000 kilowatt 
hours recorded in the like 1942 
period. The Pacific Coast led in 
sectional increases over last year, 
with a gain of 26.9%. Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York reports 
system output of 215,700,000 kilo- 
watt hours in the week ended 
Oct. 3rd, against 150,000,000 in the 


noticeable change of pace at his | 1OOe WEGR. A. OU. Oe San &- 


Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Oct. 2nd, to- 
taled 910,643 cars, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. 
This was an increase of 3,332 cars 
the preceding week 
year, 3,357 cars more ‘than the 
corresponding week in 1942 and 
7,253 cars under the same period 
two years ago. This total was 
116.78% of average loadings for 
the corresponding week of the ten 


| preceding years. 
Today he described the with- | 
drawal of Japanese from the cen- | 
| time high for the second consecu- 
| tive week, according to the Amer- 
_ican Iron & Steel Institute. Sched- | 
| ules for the current week indicate 


Steel production in the United 
States has established a new all- 


output at 102.2% of rated capacity, 
indicating production of 1,781,300 
net tons of ingots and castings. 
Last week the rate was 100.8% 
and the output totaled 1,756,000 
tons. In the like 1942 week pro- 


this , 


with respect to immediate scrap 
needs. Inquiry through the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute indi- 
cates that average mill inven- 
tories represent about a five-week 
supply. This is at least a 50% im- 
provement over a year ago, it is 
stated. 

Increased pig iron production, 
reflecting the operation of newly 


completed blast furnaces, has also, 


taken some of the strain off scrap. 
In the meantime, about 25,000 tons 
a month of scrap from the Euro- 
pean battlefields is arriving on 
the East Coast. While this ton- 
nage is not large, the battlefield 


scrap is well selected and sorted | 
and of high quality, largely alloys | 


now in request. 

As concerns the retail trade, 
continued cold weather and heavy 
holiday buying lifted this week’s 
retail sales volume slightly com- 
pared with the previous week, but 
since the greater part of the in- 
crease was seasonal, gains over a 


year ago narrowed, according to) 
the trade report of Dun & Brad- | 


street, Inc. Wholesale activity, 


meanwhile, picked up in contrast | 
to the recent rather slow trading, | 
the agency said, with unusually | 


heavy mail ordering largely re- 
sponsible. Wholesalers’ inventories 
remained low and lines incom- 


estimate issued by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. In the 
previous week ended Oct. 2nd, 
sales of this group of stores were 
off 10% compared with the like 
1942 week. 

According to authoritative 
sources, the nation’s retail trade, 
which in 1943 will break all pre- 
vious records in point of sales 


volume, is expected to show a gain | 


in the year’s final quarter of be- 
tween 8 and 10% over the com- 
parative 1942 period. Christmas 


'trade probably will top last year’s 


all-time peak holiday business by 
3 to 5%. These predictions are the 
consensus of some of the country’s 
leading merchants. 


Higher than expected civilian 
goods production this year, to- 
gether with a record carryover of 
inventories from 1942 into 1943, 
were major influences in making 
it possible for retailers to do such 
a large volume of business this 


| year. 
The Department of Commerce. 


now reports that consumer expen- 
ditures for all goods and services 
in 1943 are expected upon the 
basis of revised estimates, to ap- 
proximate $90,600,000,000. This 
|will be an 11% rise over last 
| year’s expenditures of $82,000.- 
| 000,000. In 1941, consumer spend- 
ing aggregated $74,600,000,000. 
Ee 





banks in operation. 

The Comptroller’s 
ment further stated: 

“Operating expenses for the 
first half of 1943 were $348,131,000, 
as against $334,176,000 for the 
first half of 1942. Net operating 
earnings were $157,127,000, an in- 
crease of $20,470,000 over the first 
half of 1942. 

“Adding to the net operating 
earnings profits on securities sold 
of $23,998,000 and recoveries on 
loans and investments, etc., previ- 
ously charged off of $48,051,000, 
‘and deducting losses and deprecia- 
tion of $71,738,000, the net profits 
before dividends for the six 
months ended June 30, 1943, 
amounted to $157,438,000, or at an 
annual rate of 21.01% of the par 
value of common and preferrec 
stock and 8.23% of capital funds. 
This figure of net profits before 
‘dividends was $44,821,000 more 
‘than the amount reported for the 
six months ended June 30, 1942. 

“The principal items of oper- 
‘ating earnings in the six-month 
period ended June 30, 1943, were 
$182,994,000 from interest and dis- 
count on loans, a decrease of $41,- 
110,000 under the corresponding 
‘period in 1942; and $232,085,000 
‘from interest and dividends on 
bonds and securities, an increase 
of $70,462,000. The principal oper- 
ating expenses were $151,040,000 
for salaries and wages of officers 


announce- 


months | 
ended Oct. 1, 1941 on its five-year | 
external secured gold bonds | 
due April 1, 1933, at the rate of | 
$4.875 per $1,000 bond, or 16.25% | 


The announcement states: | 
“These funds have been remitted | 





“UJ ‘ 7 a,8 I I 
nder Certain Conditions 

“It is generally believed that in the post-war period 
the United States Government will continue to play a 
dominant role in the economic reconstruction of the 
world. 

“While the government, through the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, will do its 
utmost to prevent starvation and suf- 
fering, it cannot be assumed that it 
will grant large loans or make outright 
gifts to foreign countries. Neither may 
a continuation of Lend-Lease on a 
large scale be expected. 

“Under certain conditions American 
private enterprise may play a very im- 
portant role in developing the econom- 
ically retarded areas of the world, as 
well as in aiding the reconstruction of 
industries-in countries that have suf- 
fered severe damage during the war. 
The methods that private enterprise 
will employ in investing capital abroad 
will not be uniform, and will depend 
upon economic and political condi- 
tions in the individual countries. 

“In some countries, the imported capital will be in 
the form of plants, constructed, owned and operated by 
American corporations. This will be the case particu- 
larly in backward countries where there is no local 
capital available and where the economic and techno- 
logical status of the people precludes their immediate 
participation in the management 6f the enterprise. 

“In more advanced countries, American capital will 
participate with local capital in establishing jointly 
owned and operated industries: In some European 
countries American participation may take the form of 
investments in stocks of existing companies requiring 
additional capital for. rehabilitating their plants.”— 
John T. Madden, Director of: the Institute of. Inter- 
national, Finance. : 

We certainly hope that Dean Madden is right in 
his opinion of the part likely to be taken by the United 
States Government in these post-war matters, and ven- 
ture to express the opinion that the part played by 
private enterprise will depend in no small measure 
upon whether or not time proves that opinion valid. 


Dean J. T. Madden 


Oil To Coal Conversion 
‘Program Suspended 


} 
| 
j 


‘and employees and fees paid to 
directors; $42,280,000 expended in 
Th < ein : the form of interest on time ancl 
e Petroleum Administration | savings deposits, and $60,634,000 
\for War on Sept 23 announced for taxes, including income taxes. 
Suspension, for the time being, of| “Profits on securities sold dur- 
its program for the conversion of ing the six months ended June 30, 
| industriai and commercial oil- | 1943, aggregated $23,998,000, as 
| burning equipment to the use of against $16,275,000 in the six- 
| Coal. month period ended June, 1942. 
|_ In making the announcement, | Losses and depreciation on bonds 
| Petroleum Administrator Harold and securities totaling $31,866,000 
| L. Ickes said: ‘were $6,864,000 less than in the 
| “We are suspending the pro- (first six months of 1942. 
_gram in view of the uncertainties; “Cash dividends declared on 
in the coal situation, including the'| common and preferred stock in 
shortage of delivery equipment! the first half of 1943 totaled $65,- 
/and manpower for retail coal de- | 034,000, in comparison with $64,- 
| livery. 772,000 in the first half of 1942. 
“No one should construe this | The annual rate of cash dividends 
‘suspension of the industrial and| Was 8.68% of common and pre- 
/commerical conversion program | ferred capital and 3.40% of capital 
as meaning that we are ‘over the | funds. 
hump’ as far as oil supplies are | 


| concerned. War developments WFA Corn Price Program 


might well make it necessary at fate : 
'some future time to resume the; The War Food Administration 


| program, especially in view of the 
_fact that we are still faced with 
;an over all shortage of oil in the 
| United States.” 


' 


| The PAW announcement em- 
|phasized that the suspension of 
‘conversion activity does not ap- 
| ply to conversions now in process. 


jinasmuch at the supply program 


‘for the coming winter has been 


| based upon the assumption that 


requirements will be reduced by 
, the amount now used in these fa- 
cilities. 
Reviewing the conversion cam- 
paign to date, Deputy Adminis- 
trator Ralph K. Davies. pointed 
out that industrial conversions to 
date have resulted in savings 
equivalent to 176,500 barrels of 
fuel oil per day. Of this total, 
137,155 barrels daily have been 
saved in the 17 Eastern States and 
the District of Columbia, 30,034 
barrels daily in the 15 Middle 
Western States, 3,566 barrels daily 
‘in the South Western-Gulf Coast 





states. 


/announced on Sept. 28 that it will 
|pay farmers in Area “A” selling 
and delivering corn to country 
elevators from Sept. 28 through 
Oct. 31, 1943, any increase that 
i'may be made in the ceiling price 
|between the date of sale and 
‘Nov. 30. Area “A” includes Illi- 
‘nois, lowa, eastern Nebraska, east- 
| ern South Dakota and southern 
| Minnesota. The advices from the 
| WEA Sept. 28 added: 

“The program is the same as 
that instituted in June, when WFA 
made a similar guarantee on corn 
marketed between July 1 and 
Aug. 10. During that period farm- 
ers sold more than 35,000,000 
bushels of corn and made it pos- 
sible for corn processors to con- 
tinue the production of corn prod-: 
ucts for war mdustries. 

“Supplies of corn in the hands 
of the wet processors are again 
at a low ebb. WFA officials said 
that unless corn marketings are 
increased substantially during Oc- 
tober many of the corn processors 
‘will be hampered in their efforts 
!'to supply products to the war in- 
'dustries.” 
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GED Galls Productive Employment 

Outstanding Need Of Country After War To Raise War Output 

Declares Prompt And Equitable Settlement Of 
War Contracts Terminated By Government 


Important To Attaining Goal 


The Committee for Economic Development, in its first report 


on post-war planning, declared on Oct. 7 that “a high level of pro-| 
ductive employment will be the outstanding need of this country. | 
after the war” and said that “of great importance for attainment of | 
equitable settlement of war con- | 


this goal will be the prompt and 


tracts terminated by the Government.” 


The report, issued by Ralph E. 
Flanders, President of Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., and Chair- 
man of the CED Research Com- 
mittee, stated that “prompt set- 
tlement will be necessary to free 
working capital, to clear plants of 
wartime inventories and equip- 
ment, to permit business to attain 
high levels of peacetime produc- 
tion as rapidly as possible, and 
thus to provide jobs for workers.” 

The report added that “needless 
delay in the release of business 
funds now tied up in war produc- 
tion will cause needless unem- 
ployment.” 

The following four-point pro- 
gram for consideration of Con- 
gress was outlined in the report: 

1. Creation of a contract settle- 
ment board; 2, decentralized ad- 
ministration of contract settlement 
procedure; 3, prompt recourse to 
the courts in case of dispute, and, 
4, mandatory loans to contractors 
and subcontractors. 

The CED, whose chairman is 
Paul G. Hoffman, President of the 
Studebaker Corp., was set up 
early this year as an independent 
organization to help commerce 
and industry get ready now to 
supply jobs as soon as the war 
ends. 

The following regarding the 
CED’s first report appeared in 
Washington, Oct. 7, advices to the 
New York “Times”: 

The committee pointed out that 
there are 100,000 prime contracts 
and several times as many sub- 
contracts. The contracts aggregate 
from $60,000,000,000 to $75,000,- 
000,000, and contractors’ inven- 
tories are valued at from $10,000,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000,000, it is 
said. 

The committee recalled that 
when the last war ended there 
were approximately 32,000 war 
contracts aggregating about $5,- 
000,000,000, and despite the best 
efforts of the Government there 
were more than 7,000 unsettled 
contracts a year after the war’s 
end. The average time for settling 
claims taken to court was three 
and a half years. 

“Rapid unfreezing of working 





\legal machinery will not be ade-| 


quate to handle disputed claims, 
hence temporary expansion of ex- 
isting machinery, such as setting 
up branch courts of claim in vari- 
ous sections of the country, or 
other alternatives as determined 
by Congress, should be effected. 

(4) Mandatory loans to contrac- 
tors and subcontractors. In spite 
of the best effors of Government 
to provide prompt and fair settle- 
ment of funds due a contractor 
there are bound to be delays. 
Mandatory loans by the Govern- 
ment to cover a substantial por- 
tion of proper settlement claims 
should be provided. These loans 
will save valuable weeks and 
months of time in enabling firms 
—particularly the smaller ones— 
to re-employ workers and get 
back to peacetime production. 
Overpayment of loans must be 
paid back to the Government with 
interest. 

As indicated above, the CED is 
headed by Paul G. Hoffman of the 
Studebaker Corp. Members of the 
research committee include Thos. 
W. Lamont, Chairman of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; Eric A. Johnston, 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; 
Beardsley Ruml, Chairman of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank; 
Chester C. Davis, President of the 
St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank; 
William L. Batt, Vice-Chairman 
of the War Production Board; S. 
Bayard Colgate, Chairman of the 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co.; 
Donald David, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University; Max 
Epstein, Chairman of General 
American Transportation Corp., 
and William Benton, Vice-Chair- 
man of the CED. Mr. Hoffman 
also is a member. 


UAW Qualifies 
Support Of President 
For Fourth Term 


| The United Automobile Work- 





capital will be of particular im-/|ers, largest affiliate of the Con- 


portance to small business,” the 
CED said. “At the end of the war 
many thousands of small manu- 
facturers will have their limited 
financial resources so tied up in 
war work that they will be unable 
to convert to civilian production 
until their working capital is re- 
leased.” 

The legislative recommenda- 
tions were summarized as follows: 


(1) Creation by Congress of a 
Contract Settlement Board. At the 
present time there is no uniform 
policy governing settlement of 
terminated war contracts, each 
contracting agency following its 
own policy. A Contract Settlement 
Board, composed of representa- 
tives of each contracting agency, 
and with a chairman appointed by 
the President, should be created 
to simplify and unify contract set- 
tlement policies and procedure. 


(2) Decentralize administration 
of contract settlement procedure. 
To avoid disastrous delays which 
would occur if the administration 
of hundreds of theusands of con- 
tract settlements were funneled 
into one central agency, authority 
to make final settlements should 
be placed with the contracting 
agencies, governed by the general 
policies laid down by the Contract 
Settlement Board. 


(3) Prompt recourse to the 
courts in case of dispute. Existing 


| gress of Industrial Organizations, 
jon Oct. 7 conditionally endorsed 


President Roosevelt for a fourth 
term. 

At its convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., a majority report of the 
UAW’s Constitutional. Committee 
was adopted, conditioning the en- 


| dorsement on “the basis of an ag- 


gressive effort” by President 
Roosevelt and his Administration 
to achieve a “sound and pro- 
gressive” program. The resolution 
| included endorsement of Vice- 
‘President Henry A. Wallace for 
reelection. This action came after 
a minority report favoring un- 
qualified support of the President 
for a fourth term had been with- 
drawn. 


Some points in the majority re- 
port. which conditioned endorse- 
ment.of the President were listed 
as: : 

“Rollback of prices, end specu- 
lationcand war profiteering, re- 
vision of the Little Steel formula 
to permit economic justice to 
America’s wage earners, a demo- 
cratic rationing program, provi- 
sion of equal opportunity for em- 
-ployment without discrimination, 
a democratic mobilization of our 
total manpower resources without 
resorting to national service laws.” 

The convention also voted “em- 
phatic opposition” to extension of 
incentive pay plans. 





‘President UrgesLabor N.Y. Commerce Ghamber Proposes Tax Program 
| From Business Interests Of Nation For 1944 


President Roosevelt, in a mes- 


sage of greeting to the American | 


Federation of Labor’s annual con- 
vention in Boston, expressed his 
gratification on October 5 for the 
“splendid task” being done by 
American wage earners in turning 
out war implements but urged 
that American labor “do more and 
more until every necessity is met, 
until every battle is fought, until 
the victory is won and the peace 
established.” 

The President’s message, which 
was in the form of a letter to 
William Green, President of the 
A. F. of L., also asked labor’s “‘con- 
tinued help in all aspects of the 
war effort and in the effort to sta- 
bilize the domestic economy.” The 
President’s message follows: 


“My dear Mr. Green: 


“Please accept my sincere thanks 
for your invitation to attend and 
address the 63rd annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation 
of Labor in Boston on October 4. 
I am sure you will understand 
that the heavy duties of the pres- 
ent moment make it impossible for 
me to accept this invitation. 


“I desire, however, to take this 
opportunity to extend to the of- 
ficers and members of the Federa- 
tion my cordial greetings on the 
occasion of the convention. Please 
assure those in attendance and all 
of the constituent membership of 
my gratification at the splendid 
task that has been done by Amer- 
ican wage earners in turning out 
the munitions and implements of 
war. The battle of production is 
being won in every shipyard, ma- 
chine shop, factory and construc- 
tion outfit in this country, and the 
skill, speed and adaptability of 
American working men and 
women have made possible the 
outfitting and equipment of our 
military forces in record time. The 
participation of the wage earners 
of this country not only in the 
production drive, but in the sup- 
port of the war effort by the pur- 
chase of war bonds, both out of 
union treasuries and out of per- 
sonal subscriptions, is one of the 
items of American life of which 
we are very proud. 


“In this free country we are 
proving ourselves able to do vol- 
untarily all that is necessary for 
the support of the great war effort 
and toc stand back of the brave 
men who go into combat. 


“And while I express my gratifi- 
cation for what you have done in 
the past, I know that you will 
share with me the expectation and 
the challenge that American labor 
will do more and more until every 
necessity is met, until every battle 
is fought, until the victory is won 
and the peace established. In- 
creasing efforts to maintain pres- 
ent production levels and to in- 
crease them in some instances are 
necessary. The working people 
will be asked to continue to sup- 
port the war effort by lending 
their money and by making sacri- 
fices and modifying their personal 
habits. These sacrifices all groups 
in the community are making. 


“Many of the members of your 
unions have gone into the armed 
services. Many of your sons and 
brothers are taking their places in 
the combat lines. Some of your 
daughters and sisters aré’exposed 
to new and strange dangers in the 
nursing corps and in the auxiliary 
services. The war. is very real to 
you. The cooperation of American 
labor in a no-strike policy and in 
the stabilization of wages to steady 
our economy are expressions of 
this realization. 

“T ask your continued help in all 
aspects of the war effort and in 
the effort to stabilize the domestic 
economy. We anticipate a good 
deal of success in the rollback of 
prices which will stabilize and re- 
duce the cost of living in essen- 
tials.. For this the informed co- 
operation of all your members is 
needed. 





The Chamber 
meeting on Oct. 7, 


of Commerce 


of the 
adopted a report of its Committee on Taxation 


State of New York, at its 


|outlining statements of principles and recommendations for “a uni- 


for 1944. 
The 
whose 


New York Chamber 
representatives have 
dorsed the program include the 
State chambers of commerce of 
California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin, and the Greater North Da- 


ness, Inc., of South Carolina, 


Chamber, the program 
mends that Congress give full sup- 
port to the recommendations for 
economies made by the Byrd 
Committee and adopt legislation 
to create a permanent. Joint 


ficiency. Urging that the entire 
Federal subsidy program be re- 
appraised, the Chamber’s Com- 
mittee on Taxation proposes “that 
the present trend of ever-increas- 
ing Federal subsidies be curbed, 
and that no new types of grants- 
in-aid be approved by Congress 
except upon unquestioned proof 
that they are essential and sound.” 

Opposing any increases in the 
rates of the corporation income 
and profits taxes, the program 
says that such a step would (1) 
weaken the incentives to efficient 
production, (2) deprive corpora- 
tions of necessary reserve funds, 
(3) endanger the maximum em- 
ployment of labor after the war, 
and (4) would not aid in the bat- 
tle against inflationary consumer 
spending. 

Regarding post-war 
the program says: 

“Deductions from taxable in- 
come for taxable years after 1942 
should be allowed to corporations 
partnerships and other business 
proprietors for amounts set aside 
in reserves for post-war require- 
| ments, subject to appropriate lim- 
,itations, and invested in a special 
{type of Government obligation, 


reserves, 








‘bearing no interest until one year | 


after the end of the emergency 
but negotiable at all times.” 


war contracts renegotiation pro- 
visions of section 403 of Public 
Act 528, the program says “the 
original and principal purpose of 
this law has been accomplished 
and there is no further need for 
the continuation of the statute.” 

Repeal of the existing capital 
stock tax and the declared value 
excess profits tax, which “create 
a feeling of irritation, inequity 
and injustice which is all out of 
proportion to the amount of reve- 
nue involved” is urged. 

The program recommends leg- 
islation whereby all forms of 


ment-financed enterprises shall be 
subjected to the payment of Fed- 
eral taxes on the same basis as 
the private business with which 
they compete. 

It is proposed that the question 
of whether a particular pension or 
profit-sharing plan for employees 
is valid as a basis for deductions 
under the income tax law should 
be studied by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue to deter- 
mine more. definite statutory 
standards, instead of being left 
to the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


The program takes a firm stand 
against any increase in the pres- 
ent rates of the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance payroll taxes 
“until the necessity for an ad- 
justment is made to appear.” It 





“With best wishes for your suc- 
cessful convention, I am 


“Very sincerely yours, 
| “FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 





points 
en- @— 


fied general tax program from the business interests of the nation” 


out that other organizations 





kota Association, the Providence | 
(R. I.) Chamber, Organized Busi- | 
| sition 
Greater South Dakota Associa- 
tion and the East Texas Chamber. | 
On the subject of Federal ex-| adoption of retail purchase taxes 
penditures, says the New York/for the duration of the war only 
recom- | to raise an estimated $5,000,000,- 

| 000 revenue and at the same time 


Committee on Economy and Ef-j; 


Local Firms Buy U. S. 





| the first call,” he continued. 
Recommending the repeal of | don’t think we should permit the 


Government-owned or Govern-' 





would have any major revision of 
the Social Security System, such 
as proposed by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, post- 
Recommending a simplification 
of the structure of individual tax- 
ation, the program opposes in- 
creasing any of the rates of taxa- 
tion on individual incomes, as 
well as proposals for the impo- 
of an individual excess 
profits tax and a spending tax. 
The program strongly urges the 


to retard inflation. 


Jesse Jones Suggests 








Plants After War 


_Local business should get the 
first post-war call for buying the 
Government’s vast war plants and 
converting them to the private 
manufacture of peace-time goods, 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, told the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee on September 27. 

Mr. Jones said the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which 
he heads, will be ready to finance 
peat plant sales to private indus- 
ry. 

In Associated Press Washington 
advices, it was further reported: 

“I don’t think the Government 
should manufacture things for 
civilian requirements,’ Mr. Jones 
said. “But these plants should not 
be sacrificed or junked. By and 
large they can be used for manu- 
facturing things necessary to our 
peace-time economy.” 

Many of the deals under which 
the plants were built contain op- 
tions which give war contractors 
the right to buy them after the 
war, he said. 


“But local people should have 
ed | 


war to further concentrate our 
economy into big units. We’re 
better off with small units.” 

Mr. Jones gave the committee a 
breakdown of the Government’s 
huge investment in industrial 
plants geared to war production. 
Through their operation, he said, 
there is no shortage of any stra- 
tegic materials needed for the war. 


V-Mail Extension 


Postmaster Albert Goldman of 
New York announces that the 
U. S. Post Office Department has 
reached a reciprocal agreement 
with the Canadian Government 
whereby a resident of the United 
States may use the V-Mail form 
in corresponding with a member 
of the Canadian Armed Forces 
overseas. Likewise, a person re- 
siding in Canada may use the 
Canadian Airgraph form in com- 
munication with a member of the 
United States Armed Forces over- 
seas, 


Senders in the United States 
will enter in both the inside and 
outside address panels of the V- 
Mail form the name, rank, and 
organization of the addressee, fol- 
lowed by “Canadian Army Over- 
seas” or “Royal Canadian Air 
Force Overseas,” as the case may 
be. Such V-Mail letters are sub- 
ject to postage at the domestic 
rates; that is 3 cents for ordinary 
mail and 6 cents if air mail is de- 
sired to Toronto, Ontario, to which 
place the V-Mail letters will be 
sent for photographic microfilm- 


ing and transmission to destina- 
tion. 
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Jones Says Increased Food Subsidy Funds Are 
Needed To Get All-Out 1944 Production 


In appearing before the House Banking and Currency Commit- | 
ce of the Commodity Credit Cor- | 


tee on Sept 29 to urge continuan 
poration and an increase in its 


borrowing power by $500,000,000, 


Marvin Jones, War Food Administrator, pointed out that since 1944 


be an all-out food 
financial and physical 


is to 
“every 


al 


largest possible volume of food.’* 
Mr. | 


The increased CCC funds, 
Jones declared, are necessary In 
order that the WFA may be in a 


position “to make good our guar-~ | 


antees to farmers of prices that 
are necessary to see them through 
the growing, harvesting and mar- 
keting seasons.” Pointing out that 
1944 farmers’ costs will be higher 
than this year and so farmer re- 
turns will need to be 
more, Mr. Jones said that 
WFA “should have the authority 


to make whatever price guaran- | 


tees may be necessary to get an 


all-out agricultural production in! 


1944.” 

In his statement, Administrator 
Jones further declared: 

“We expect that costs of pro- 
duction will not rise as much dur- 
ing this coming year as they have 
risen during the first two or three 
years of the war. But they may 
rise some. In order to increase 
production, we want to be able 
to meet that rise in our farm price 
supports. 

“I know that the nation’s farm- 
ers and ranchmen will produce 
an abundance if they have the 
necessary tools, equipment and 
repairs, fertilizer, credit, labor and 


a price that is adequate to cover | 


the extra costs and hazards of in- 
creased production. We shall con- 
tinue to drive for every possible 
physical and financial aid to pro- 
duction. 

“In my judgment, the best way 
to get production is to have a 
definite support price that will 
last throughout the season. It 
should be high enough to cover 
the added risks and hazards that 
go with increased production. And 
it should -be announced early. 
This means’that the Government 
would stand ready to buy any sur- 
plus of a commodity that might 
not flow into the regular chan- 
nels at the time, and to absorb 
whatever loss may be necessary. 


“As I have indicated, the bulk 
of the borrowing capacity which 
is proposed in the present bill 
will be used in commitments to 
support prices to farmers at nol 
less than 85 to 90% of parity, as 
we are directed to do by Con- 
gress. Even though we don’t lend 
up to the full amount of these 
commitments, we must. stand 
ready to make good at all times 
to see the farmers through in re- 
turn for the great effort they are 
making to meet all of our food 
requirements—to keep our boys at 
the front well fed and our war 
workers- and other civilians at 
home in the best possible physical 
condition to produce the guns, the 
planes, the ships and other muni- 
tions of war. 


“I want to bring one specific 
point to the attention of the Com- 
mittee. Under the present law 
the Commodity Credit Corp. can- 
not sell any commodity . except 
grain for feeding at less than par- 
ity price. Such a provision ap- 
pears reasonable for commodities 
that can be stored. However, we 
are announcing some price sup- 
ports for perishable commodities. 
Irn’ the case of. perishable com- 
modities the Corporation should 
be permitted to dispose of such 
commodities at less than parity 
where necessary to prevent waste 
of food.” 


an Joins United Nations 


Iran has been formally wel- 
comed into the ranks of the 
United Nations, following that 
country’s declaration of war 
against Germany and its adher- 
ence to the Declaration of the 
United Nations. 
~The Iranian Minister, Mo- 
hammed Shayestah, affixed his 


production year, 


somewhat | 
the 


nounced September 30 by 





farmers must be given 
in their effort to produce the 


d 
‘te 
signature to the Declaration at the 
State Department in Washington 
on Sept. 14. 

In commenting, 
State Hull said: 

“This action of the Government 
of Iran is a new manifestation of 
‘the determination of Iran to con- 
tribute to the cause of the 


Secretary of 


gle for victory over Hitlerism. The 


(of the United Nations), is indeed 


gratified to welcome Iran into the | 
ranks of th 


e United Nations.” 


‘July Hourly Earning 
Reach New Record 


Average 
to a new peak in July, according 
|to the regular monthly survey of 


{25 manufacturing industries con- | 


| ducted by the National Industrial 
| Conference Board. Average week- 


|ly earnings, total man hours, and | 
total payrolls, on the other hand, | 
trend. | 
| Employment declined fractionally | 


reversed their upward 
| below the June level. 

In reporting this on Sept. 30, 
the Board further said: 

“Advancing for the 36th con- 
secutive month, average hourly 
earnings at $1.019 increased 0.3% 
over June although the average 
work week was 0.5% shorter in 
July than it had been in June, and 
reported wage-rate increases av- 
eraged only 0.1% for all workers 
in the 25 industries. 

“Average weekly earnings at 
$46.10 in July were 0.1% lower 
than in June because the. extent 
of the decline in hours was great- 
er than that of the rise in hourly 
earnings. They were, however, 
jigher than in any other month, 
except June, and exceeded the 
January, 1941 level, the base date | 
of the Little Steel formula, by | 
50.6%. Because living costs de- 
clined 1.2% from June to July, 
‘real’ weekly earnings, or the 
quantity of services and commod- | 
ities that could be purchased, rose | 
10%. Since July, 1942, ‘real’ 
weekly earnings have risen 10.1%. 
Since January, 1941, they have 
advanced 26.0%. 

“Employment, in declining 0.1% 
in July, reverted to the secondary 
peak of March of this year. As, 
compared with July of last year, | 
94% more wage earners were 
employed. 

“Total man hours’ worked, 
showing the effect of both shorter 
working hours and reduced em- 
ployment, declined 0.6% in July, 
but averaged 15.6% above those 
4 year before. Total payrolls, 
after having risen for 23 consecu- 
tive months and having passed all 
»revious peaks, declined 0.3% in 
July, but they were greater than 
in any other month except June. 
They stand 26.6% above last 
year’s level.” 


Federal Land Banks To 
Charge 4%. Loan Rate _ 


The twelve Federal land banks 
will place all their outstanding 
farm loans on a 4% interest rate 
basis next June: 30, it was an- 

the 

In 
‘was 


Farm Credit Administration. 
Associated .Press advices, it 
further indicated: 

Some of the early Land Bank 
loans were made at rates as high 
as 6%. However, since 1933, Con- 
gress has been voting subsidies to 
the land banks which enabled 
them to charge farmer borrowers 
only 34%. By instituting.a uni- 
form 4% rate, the land banks 


free- | 
|dom-loving nations in their strug- | 


Government of the United States, | 
'as depository for the Declaration | 


hourly earnings rose | 


‘New Members Of N. Y. Illinois Director Of. Insurance Criticizes Proposal! 
For Federal Government Supervising Insurance 


Chamber Of Commerce 


Leading executives in the trans- 
portation, petroleum, steel, dairy 
products, sugar and publishing in- 
dustries headed a list of 46 busi- 
ness men who were elected to 
membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 
York on Oct. 7. Prominent among 
those elected were: 

R. W. Brown, President, Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co. 

Ralph W. Gallagher, President, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

David M. Keiser, President, 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. 

A. N. Kemp, President, Ameri- 
ean Airlines, Inc. 

Madison H. Lewis, 
The Borden Co. 

Joseph T. Lykes, 
| Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
Albert V. Moore, President, 
| Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
|. J. S. Ogsbury, President, Fair- 
'child Aviation Corp. 
| W. Morgan Shuster, President, 
| D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 

George D. Thompson, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh Steel. Foundry Corp. 


President, 


William White, President, Del- | 


aware, Lackawanna & Western 


Railroad Co. 
William G. Wood, President, 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Co. 


the following companies were 
elected to corporate membership 
|in the chamber: 


| ford Railroad Co., American Wool- 
ien Co., Western Electric 
| Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
| facturing Co., Philip Morris & Co., 


| Ltd., Charles Chipman’s Sons Co., | 
| of contractual responsibility that 


| Andelta Leather Co. 


2nd Quarter Imports. 


i ange 

Up 3 Million Tons 
| Imports into the United States 
|during the second quarter. of 1943 
i'showed an increase of 3,000,000 
tons over first quarter receipts, 
Dr. William Y. Elliott, Chief of 
i\the War Production Board Stock- 
piling and Transportation Division, 
revealed on Oct. 6. Total imports 
for the first half year amounted 
to 20,000,000 long tons, with June 
arrivals almost twice as great as 
those in January. 


Two-thirds of the second quar- 
ter gain was in off-shore imports, 
it was said, with the remainder 
accounted for by augmented in- 


Mexico. 


The announcement from 
WPB added: 


through June 30, approximately 
98.5% were items on the priority 
schedules issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board, 
areas from which cargo space is 
available in sufficient quantity to 
permit transport of less essential 
commodities. 


200 critical materials, all in short 
supply, were exceeded by 38% in 
actual performance during the 
half-year. 


“Total imports by air for the 
period reported on amounted to 
avproximately - 3,330,000 pounds. 
Materials. flown here are those 
most critically needed in war pro- 
duction, such as mica and quartz 
crystals for radio and other com- 
munication equipment, industrial 
diamonds, baryllium and tantalite. 
Among more bulky commodities 
brought in by air were some 500,- 
000 pounds of crude rubber. 

“As a result of the operation of 
the import program by the various 
interested government agencies, 
adequate stockpiles of most of the 
essential foreign materials have 
been accumulated in this country.” 





sidies, which have -amounted to 





would make unnecessary the sub- 


about’ $20,000,000 a year. 


President, | 
| they will do so if they believe it 


_Over the past 25 years, the num- 


| $36,500,000,000. 
In addition to the individuals, | 


|. New York, New Haven & Hart- | : ; 
| Savings, or impair the terms of 
Co:, | 

| 


'believe that the war wiil change 





land movements from Canada and | 

|future. As they see it, the post- 
h | 
’ © | from the old world in forms of 


“Of total off-shore imports re- | transportation, 


ceived from the first of the year | 


or goods from | 


Imvort quotas es- | 
tablished by WPB for more than | 


_tective custody” the future pre- 





Efforts to place 


insurance under 


protective custody of the 


Federal Government and extension of Social Security were likened 


to “political plagiarism” by Paul F 


. Jones, Illinois Director of Insur- 


ance, speaking before the 38th annual convention of the American 


Life Convention in Chicago on Oct. 6. 


insurance companies have always ‘ 
tracts and obligations.’ He said® 
that over haif the nation’s people 
have been converted to the idea 
of “freedom from want and secur- 
ity in old age.” This, he said, has 
been accomplished in the past 25 
years through efforts of life in-| 
surance agents. 
“There is no redress for libelous | 
charges made by the sovereign | 
powers,” said Director Jones, “but, 
of course, there is a remedy. 
Policyholders can reject political 
paternalism at the ballot box and 


is better to continue their insur- 
ance with private enterprise prop-- 
erly supervised.” 
In addressing the convention 
Mr. Jones spoke in part as follows: 
“During your stewardship, you 
have made a remarkable record. 


ber of policyholders has increased 
from 25,000,000 to 67,000,000; in- 
swrance in force from $27,000,- 
000,000 to $130,000,000,000, and 
your assets from $6,300,000,000 to 
The custody of 
that tremendous fund is in your 
hands. It is, therefore, your re- 
sponsibility to meet successfully 
any plan, strategy or event that 
may destroy the value of those 


your agreements. 

“Life insurance companies have 
always believed in the sanctity of 
their contracts. It is their record 


has inspired the confidence of 
Republicans, Democrats, New 
Dealers, and Socialists—laborers, 
tradesmen, farmers, teachers, ar- 
tists, merchants, and bankers— 
wise men and foolish men—tip- 
plers and teetotalers. Whatever 
may be the race, creed, tempera- 
ment, or station, all types and 
manner of men are carrying life 
insurance because they know that 
your promises have not been 
changed or altered by temporary 
emergencies, and that your honor 
has never been sullied by repu- 
diation. Such a record justified 
the trust of millions. 

“There are some, however, who 


all this. They insist that the his- 
tory of insurance in times of past 
conflicts and disaster, can shed 
no light on the problems of the 


war period will:not only differ 


trade and social 
relationship, but they insist that 
rules foreign and contrary to our 
experience must be applied in 
business and finance. In the case 
of insurance, it has already been 
suggested that the nation’s policy- 
holders can better be protected 
by the intervention and supervi- 
sion of the Federal Government. 
In the parlance of Europe, it 
might be said that the Govern- 
ment should occupy the field of 
insurance, and take into its “pro- 


miums of the people. 

“The extension of Social Secur- 
ity is also being proposed. Whether 
it is desirable, depends largely on 
the real objectives of those who 
propose such extension. No one 
of decent impulses would’ ques- 
tion the establishment of certain 
basic benefits, but citizens will 
not agree if they believe that the 
motive or effect of compulsory 
contributions is to supplant the 
free and voluntary system we 
now. enjoy. 

“And, of course, no one can do 
more than complain of political 
plagiarism, if the disciples of the 
‘new order’ advocate ‘freedom 
from want and security in old 
age.’ Life insurance agents have 











been preaching that doctrine for 
the last 25 years, and over half' 


Director Jones declared that 
‘held to the sanctity of their con- 


the nation’s people have been 
converted. Furthermore, there 
is no redress for libelous charges 
when made by the _ sovereign 
power, but, of course, there is a 
remedy. Policyholders can reject 


| political paternalism at the ballot 


box and they will do so if they 
believe it is better to continue 
their insurance with private en+« 
terprise properly supervised. 

“These controversies and prob- 
lems are stimulating and inter- 
esting, and make life worth while. 
Debate will provoke intelligent 
thought and in the long run, will 
result in greater progress. I have 
no doubt that sane and sensible 
business policies will prevail in 
the future, just as they have in 
the past .. . Sane and far-sighted 
judgement is as much a part of 
insurance as are the mathematical 
formulae that determine the haz- 
ards and expectancy of life. No 
better procedure could be sug- 
gested, even as an antidote for 
political poison.” 


More Coal Mines Released 


Secretay of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes on Sept. 24 announced 
that the Coal Mines Administra- 
tion has released 69 more mines 
belonging to 39 companies, under 
provisions of the Smith-Connally 
Act. Of these 25 were anthracite 
mines and the rémainder bitumi- 
nous. 

Termination of Government 
possession and control over these 
mines brought to a total of 930 
the number of coal mines returned 
to private possession since Aug. 
21, 

Mines released by the Govern- 
ment to date have an estimate 
annual production of 236,370,607 
tons, or more than 35 per cent of 
this year’s production require- 
ments of 665,000,000 tons of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal. 

Mines still in possession and 
control of the Coal Mines Admin- 
istration now total about 2,448. 
Secretary Ickes said these remain- 
ing mines will be returned in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
the -Smith-Connally Act. This 
law provides that the Government 
must release mines from its con- 
trol and possession as soon as 
practicable, but in any event not 
more than 60 days after the res- 
toration of the productive effici- 
ency prevailing prior to taking 
possession of the mines. 


Ton-Miles Of Revenue 
Freight Up 10.9% In Aug. 


Railroads of Class I in the 
United States handled about 11% 
more ton-miles of revenue freight 
in August, 1943, than was hand- 
led in the corresponding month 
of 1942, according to a prelimin- 
ary estimate prepared by the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads and made public on Sept. 
20. 


In the first eight months of 
1943, Class I railroads performed 
approximately 18% more revenue 
ton-miles of service than in the 
same period of 1942, 60% more 
than in the same period of 1941, 
and 138% more than in the first 
eight months of 1939. 


The following table summarizes 
revenue ton-mile statistics for the 
first eight months of 1943 and 
1942: 


Revenue Ton-Miles of Freight 
(000 omitted) 


% 


1943 1942 Inc. 
First 6 mos.__ 349,948,647 290,156,269 20.6 
Mo. of July. *64,400,000 56,956,174 13.1 
Mo. of August 765,000,000 58,626,310 10.9 





Total 8 mos.. 479,348,647 405,738,753 18.1 
“Revised estimate. tPreliminary estimate. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued fre 
that the factors which are re- 
sponsible for the situation 
that has arisen could have 
been dealt with more con- 
structively both by the Sen- 
ators concerned and the Ad- 
ministration. The fact re- 
mains, nonetheless, that a be- 
ginning appears to have been 
made in obliging the author- 
ities, particularly in this coun- 
try, to face certain facts 
which are now urgent, and 
apparently growing more so 
with each passing day. 


Not the British But Ourselves 


The impression appears to 
prevail rather generally that 


the strictures now being made | 


by the returning Senators are 
primarily. complaints of the 
policies, practices, and atti- 
tudes of certain of our allies, 
notably Great Britain. Lon- 
don dispatches definitely as- 
sume that such is the case. It 
does not appear to us, how- 
ever, that such a supposition 
is wholly warranted. True it 
is, of course, that the com- 
plaints that have been per- 
mitted to reach the public do 
for the most part concern 
things that British and cer- 
tain members of the British 
Empire have done or have 
failed to do. Yet it would ap- 
pear that these allies of ours 
are at most charged merely 
with looking rather shrewdly 
and carefully after their own 
interests. Perhaps in the cir- 
cumstances blame should be 
attached to them for conduct- 
ing themselves in such a man- 
mer, but it appears to us that 
the real gravamen of the 
charges is that we have failed, 
and are failing, to look wit 

equal care after our own in- 
terests. The fact is that only 
the presence of a rather wide- 


spread suspicion that we have’ other power on the globe. Nor | 


been failing in this particular 
has lent credence to much o 
what is said to have been re- 
ported by this Senatorial 
group and aroused a wide- 
spread feeling of uneasiness 
in many sections of the public. 


Too Close Bargaining? 


The arguments which come 
out of London, which may or 
may not have been more or 
tess inspired, are particularly 


disquieting in the circum- 
stances. The plea appears to 
come perilously close to one 
of confession and avoidance. 
The implication is that we 
have not asked for treatment 
different from what we are 
genie, and that anyhow 

reat Britain must protect 
her interests until such time 
that she can be really sure of 
our post-war attitudes toward 
a number of problems which 
closely affect her. It is even 
suggested in at least one 
quarter that once the British 
mind is at ease that we are 
ready to stick by the Empire 
through thick and thin during 
the years to come (or some- 
thing very nearly the equiva- 
lent of it) all British bases 


ym first page) 

from Scapa Flow to Singapore 
would be open to us! As if 
what we wanted, or should 
want, to make our position 
secure in the years to come is 
to ‘share’ British bases 
throughout the world! Indeed 
if one were to interpret much 
of this sort of argument at all 
literally, one would find it 
| difficult to avoid the conclu- 
‘sion that what is being said is 
that the British would be 
willing to grant us much of 
what we desire and of what 
‘our support in this war has 
entitled us to only if we con- 
|tinue in the future to under- 
write the British Empire. 


not possibly help in insuring 
the best of relationship be- 
‘tween the two countries 
‘either during hostilities or 
after the war, but if this is 
‘really the attitude of the 
‘British authorities—which is 
‘certainly not clear at this time 
'—we should be wise to face 
ithe fact now. The truth 
|probably is that the British 


|feel the need of our support) 
'in the years to come, as they | 


feel the need of Russian sup- 
port, and they are doing their 
‘best to obtain both—with a 
'very substantial amount of 
dread of a _ situation that 
might call for her being 
‘obliged to choose between the 
‘two. This is a_ perfectly 
‘natural position for the Brit- 
-ish, and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, no stigma attaches to 
‘them for assuming it. We 
must not, however, forget for 
a moment that we too have 
|interests. It would serve no 
‘one well were we to permit 
ourselves to become over-in- 
fluenced by the British, who 
— much older in world pol- 
itics than are we, or by any 


‘is there any reason why the 
jinterests of the United States 
‘and those of either Russia or 
Great Britain should clash in 


-any serious way. 


| More Realism Needed 


What at worst the British 
are accused of doing appears 
to be to take advantage of our 
visionary conception of the 
war, of the behavior of na- 
tions, and of the post-war 
world. What we need to do 
is to inject more realism into 
our dealings with our friends. 
There is no reason whatever 
why such a course on our part 
should 
operations, or’ with any sane 
peace settlement. Indeed it 
should, we should suppose, 
promote both causes. No le- 
gitimate call of duty, and no 
considerations of self-inter- 
est, require us to give reck- 
lessly of our life and treasure 
“for the sake of humanity” 


fail to do the utmost that is in 
them to save their own hides, 
or insist upon keeping a 
weather eye open to insure 
their future at our expense. 





Nor do we think that we 


This kind of discussion can- | 


interfere with war. 


should gain in their respect 
by’ pursuing. such a course. 
Neither should we be wise in 
underwriting the British Em- 
pire of in undertaking to 
meddle in the affairs of Eu- 
rope (no matter whose chest- 
nuts are in the fire) in return 
for “‘concessions”’ we have al- 
ready more than earned, es- 
pecially since we are in need 
of nothing which would seri- 
ously infringe upon the inter- 
ests of any of our associates. 
Time For Reconsideration 
All this is the more to the 


point in view of the evident 
and perfectly natural desire 


of the British that we should 


ally ourselves with them, and 
doubtless with Russia, to 
make secure interests which 
are predominantly British. 
The report of the returning 
Senators is the more valuable, 
too, by reason of the apparent 
inclination of so many of our 
influential men within and 
outside of the Administration 
to support policies which 
would involve us 
gling alliances of the most 
hazardous sort. But not only 
in the field of international 
politics. as such does. such 
danger present itself. The re- 
cent world stabilization fund 
proposals, and now the sug- 
| gestion of a world RFC, make 
|it plain enough where we 
'should be heading were some 
_of the dreamers in Washing- 
ton to have their way. 
|the initiated all such indica- 
itions fairly shout: STOP! 
LOOK! LISTEN! 

| must pause for a very careful 
reconsideration of our entire 
foreign policy. The report of 
the returning Senators should 


‘serve to stimulate precisely 
such a reconsideration. 


} 


| Schroder Trust Co., New York, 
| 
States of Brazil) 7% 
ing fund gold dollar bonds, coffee 
realization loan 1930, that it has 
received funds to pay immedi- 
ately, 50% of the face amount of 
the coupons due April 1, 1942, 
amounting to $17.50 for each $35 
coupon and $8.75 for each $17.50 
coupon. Payment will be made in 


| accordance wtih provisions of 





| Feb. 5, 1934, of the United States 


‘of Brazil, as modified by Decree 
|Law No. 2085 of March 8, 1940. 


The announcement also says: 


| “The acceptamce of these pay- 


' ments is optional with the holders, 


| but pursuant to the terms’ of the 
Decree payment, if accepted, must 
Ngan for full payment of the coupons 
‘and of claims for interest repre- 
‘sented thereby. 

“Holders of April 1, .1942 cou- 
pons may obtain payment of the 
amounts prescribed upon presen- 
tation and surrender of the cou- 
pons for final cancellation at the 





“While the maturity date stated 
in the bonds is Oct. 1, 1940, Decree 


‘Law 2085 provides for payment of | 
interest at the above rate and for 
‘certain amortization during the 
' four-year period ending March 31, 
“1944.” 


in entan- 


To. 


| The time is here when we: 


Payment On San Paulo 7s. 


as special agent, is notifying hold- | 
ers of State of San Paulo (United | 
secured sink- | 


|Presidential Decree No. 23829 of | 


office of the special agent, 48 Wall 
| Street, New York 5. 
while our partners in the war | 


From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 
past, misled by narrow-minded 
isolationists and the like, and from 
now on must show a “concern” 
in world affairs, we and Britain 
must go all down the road side 
by side, in mutual self-protection 
because we speak the same tongue, 
é€ach one of us, dominant in his 
own field. Britain or the British 
Empire won't have any dominance 
in any field if we undermine her 
as we go along. If, for example, 
we keep pointing out to the Afri- 
cans, the Indians, the others, that 
we are the ones who are sending 
over the goodies, that we are the 
Lady Bountifuls, not Britain. 
What could be our purpose in do- 
ing this, or in insisting that our 
flag fly atop the British flag in 
the administrative buildings of the 
places we occupy? To make the 
conquered peoples love us more 
than the British? 
a fine way, indeed, 
guardian of our 
would certainly 


And it 
help the 


liberty. 
not 


scheme of our world planners for | 


the future—a which 
both we and the British 
recognize our common 
and always act together. 

Frankly, it would be like the 
disloyal subordinate to whom the 
boss gives a wide latitude for his 
talents and he reciprocates by un- 
dermining the boss wherever he 
goes, until finally both he and the 
boss topple over. If we are going 
to have an outpost in our world 
affairs, a carefully established 
guardian of our liberty against 
lesser civilized peoples all over 
the world, we’ve got to keep bal- 
lyhooing its virtues, not going 
around in an underhanded way 


scheme by 


heritage 


and saying to people that the out- | 


post or guardian is trying to im- 
press: “That food he gave you 
yesterday really came from us.” 
As we said at the outset. 
though, it is going to be difficult 
for the Administration to keep us 
‘viewing things in this realistic 
/way. You gather this from the 
fact that three Democrats, two of 


them, at least, staunch New Deal- ! 


ers, and all pre-Pearl Harbor in- 
'terventionists, are members of the 
globe-trotting indignant group. 
Frankly, it wasn’t very difficult to 
‘open the eyes of Senators Lodge 
‘and Brewster, if opening the eyes 
;is the proper description of the 
\experience the gentlemen had. 
They are supposed to be in that 
despised narrow-minded, provin- 
‘cial group which doesn’t under- 
stand the facts of world-life. But 
Senators Russell, Mead and Happy 
Chandler, to a lesser extent, are 
in the advanced set, and supposed 
.to have been looking clearly ahead 
| all the time. 


| Incidentally, and not necessarily 
'related to the foregoing, our Brit- 


_ish propagandists might well take 


/ heed of a statement recently made | 


| by a veteran leader of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

“Many of us realize,’ he said, 
'“that much of the feeling or agi- 
tation against organized labor to- 
day comes from an _ impression 
|that we have a tie-up with the 
incumbent government.” 

It can be taken for granted that 
| the Republicans will make much 
'of the revelations of the globe- 
trotting Senators because it is a 
criticism of the Administration. 
They won’t be restrained by its 
“anti-British” aspect because they 
are coming more and more to con- 
sider Winston Churchill as part 
of Roosevelt’s fourth-term cam- 
paign. There seems to be little 
doubt that Winnie and Franklin, 
as they call one another, have 
some sort of a mutual pact con- 
cerning their respective political 
fortunes. For that reason the 
British are likely to hear a lot 
\of stuff as the Presidential cam- 
paign gets closer that will sound 
anti-British to them but which is 
really only anti-Roosevelt and 
anybody on his team. 








That would be | 
to treat the | 


are to} 


The Future Of 
Air Transport 


(Continued from first page) 
concerns than to the air transport 
cempanies. On the other hand, 
the low market price of these 
manufacturing company = stocks 
may have discounted much of this 
grief. 

Growth Possibilities 

Passengers desiring to use com- 
mercial air lines now greatly ex- 
ceed present capacity. If it were 
not for lack of equipment, passen- 
ger air mileage would now be at 
least double that of a year ago 
On many lines express and ait 
mail poundage have doubled; but 
while the war lasts not much 
growth can be expected in passen- 
ger service. However, with the 
war-lid off, I expect to see planes 
still booked to capacity even 
though more equipment will then 
be available. Equipment of all 
kinds, however, as well as pilots 
|and operating personnel, will be 
plentiful. The availability of these 
should help operating costs even 
though taxes remain heavy. 

The air lines have, perhaps, the 
most progressive managements of 
any industry. They are learning 
much from wartime transporta- 
| tion problems. Incidentally, they 
, are contributing much to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the war. Of 
the future position in world trans- 
port of our air lines there can be 
ne doubt. This is witnessed by the 
inauguration of daily transconti- 
nental all-cargo flights, and by 
the applications on file for trans- 
atlantic routes. In exchange for 
“lend lease’ and other Allied aid 
we may ultimately secure perma- 
nent air bases in the West Indies, 
the Pacific and elsewhere. Osten- 
sibly these will be for our defense, 
but actually they will be used for 
commercial purposes on a rental 
basis by our our air lines. 





Economic Advantages 

The history of transportation 
shows that from its earliest stages 
some “roadbed” had to be pro- 
vided for besides equipment. For 
example, barges require’ that 
canals be dug; railroads require 
roadbeds and bridges; while auto- 
mobiles require fine highways. 
For air travel no such expensive 
outlays are necessary. The con- 
struction of airports and terminals, 
aside from equipment, is the only 
“use” expense to which air lines 
are put. Usually they bear only 
a portion of this cost. Certainly, 
after the war, they will secure the 
use of many fields and terminal 
facilities without much expense 
involved. 

The airplane has already given 
us greater speed than any mode 
of transportation that preceded it. 
It is our most efficient unit of 
travel; yet its perfection is still in 
its infancy. Certainly, in the near 
future, the convenience, safety, 
comfort and flexibility of air 
transport will improve greatly. 
The fact that planes move in the 
free medium of the air is a basic 
economic advantage not often con- 
sidered. My bet is that air trans- 
port will'expand far more rapidly 
than did the railroads and. the 
tractions: and that this will be ac-- 
complished at far less propor- 
tional expense. While the trans- 
port stocks have had a steep mar- 
ket rise, there is little question 
as to their basic soundness and. 
future popularity. Events are very 
favorable for the entire air trans- 
port industry. I advise hanging 
on to the stocks of the four largest 
companies provided one properly , 
diversifies and distributes his in- 
vestment among these four. These 
few companies handle 81% of the 
air transport business. To get a 
similar large interest and proper 
diversification. in railread. trans-° 
portation an investor would be 
|obliged to purchase stock in 


| Séeerdy one hundred — separate 
roads. 
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Franco-Russian Post-War Entente Seen 
In De Gaulle’s Speech In Gorsica Ambassador To Russia 


General Charles De Gaulle has taken the first step in turning 


the 
the 


followers and probably 
toward Russia, with 
of the present 


his 
initely 
cultivation 


, ‘Meanwhile, it was announced 
Russian delegate to the 
Committee of National Liberation, 
and Edwin C. Wilson, American 
member of the new Allied Polit- 
ico-Military Mediterranean Com- 
mission, both had arrived at Al- 
giers. 

“De Gaulle’s statement during a 
speech in Corsica the other day 
that the Mediterranean is a path- 
way for ‘a natural alliance with 
dear, powerful Russia’ preceded 
disclosure that Bogomolov would 
bring to Algiers a large diplomatic 
mission. 

“Andrei I. Vishinsky, Russian 
member of the Mediterranean 
commission, is expected here soon 
and is said to be bringing a staff 
of 20 to 30. 

“The combined staffs of Vishin- 
sky and Bogomolov would num- 
ber, by these accounts more than 
50 political, military and economic 
experts. _Such a large number 
would reflect the importance Rus- 
sia attaches to friendly relations 
with the French Government. 

“The national committee mem- 
bers are said to feel that they are | 
not empowered to make alliances | 
for post-war France, since such a | 
step must await formation of a 
complete, legally constituted au- 
thority on French soil by the| 
French population. But that is not 
preventing their orienting French 
policy in the direction of close 
amity with Russia.” 


Cut Size of “E’’ War Bonds 


In accordance with the Treas- | 
ury Department’s intention to re- | 
duce the size of War Savings | 
Bonds of Series E, the Federal | 
Reserve Bank of New York on| 
Sept. 22 requested that, after the | 
termination of the Third War 
Loan Drive, all issuing agents 
“requisition minimum supplies of 
bond stock and of special penalty 
window envelopes of the present 
sizes in order to facilitate the; 
transition to the smaller sizes.” 
The smaller bond, to be approxi- 
mately 7%4 by 4% inches, is ex- 
pected to be available in about a 
month, depending on the rate at 
which supplies-of the present size 
bond are exhausted. 

In his circular to issuing agents 
in the “Second. Federal Reserve 
District, Allan Sproul, President 
of the New York Reserve Bank 
also stated: 

“The purpose of the reduction in| 
size is to conserve labor, paper | 
and other materials, and it is esti- 
mated that a saving of about $1,- 
750,000 a year in paper and pro- 
duction costs alone will be re- 
alized on the basis of sales of 
Series E bonds during the year 
ended June 30, 1943. 

“The smaller bond will be pro--| 
duced in two types of assembly. 
The Type “A” assembly will be 
used by issuing agents inscribing 
bonds by means of typewriters or 
other methods employing carbon 
paper to reproduce the registra- 
‘tion data on the stubs. This as- 
sembly will be substantially the 
same as that now used by such 
agents and, accordingly, there will 
-be no change in their operations 
when they commence to issue the 
smaller .bonds:: . re ; 

“The type “B’’ assembly, which 
is for use by issuing agents: in- 
scribing bonds by means of ad- 
‘dressing machinery or other 
‘methods. not employing carbon 
paper to reproduce. the registra- 
tion data on the stubs, will be 
changed in some respects with 
the intreduction: of the. smaller 
bonds. In order to permit such 
‘agents to examine the new Type 
“B” assembly in advance of the 
date on which the change to the 
smaller bond will become effect- 
ive, we have obtained a supply of | 











post-war 
Russians 
French 
Press dispatch from Algiers, on Oct. 9, 


French @ 


‘will 


French 
reciprocating 
leadership, said an 
which added: 

today that Alexander 


government detf- 
by intense 
Associated 


Bogomolovy, 


Type-‘“B” assemblies and 
limited . quantities 
agents upon 


dummy 
furnish 
thereof to ‘issuing 
written request, 
“When stocks of the 
bond are available for distribution 


to issuing agents, a change will be} 


made in the dimensions of the 
special penalty window envelopes 
supplied for the purpose of de- 
livering bonds by mail 
over-the-counter delivery is im- 
practicable. The size of the new 
window envelope will be approxi- 
mately 8% by 4%s inches, with a 
covered window 1 by 3% inches 


situated 1°g inches below the top | 


of the envelope, the left-hand 
margin of the window being 1% 
inches from the left-hand edge of 
the envelope. No change will be 
made at this time in the dimen- 
sions of the closed face envelope.” 





London ‘Economist’ 


Is 100 Years Old 


The London “Economist” ob- 
served on Sept. 2 its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. 


President Roosevelt joined lead- | 
ing British politicians and busi- | 
ness men in acknowledging their | 
which has! 


debt to this journal, 
long been recognized as one of 
Britain’s valued institutions ac- 
cording to a London cablegram to 
the New York “Times,” which 
added: 

“Tributes to The Economist | 
were printed by The Times oi 
London, The Manchester Guardian | 
and The Yorkshire Post. 

“Sir Walter Layton, editor of 
The Economist from 1922 to 1938, 
presided at the anniversary 
luncheon. Geoffrey Crowther, the 
present editor, spoke briefly in 
support of the policy of anonym- 
ity that has been one of the key- 
stones of the journal. Herbert 
Morrison, Home Secretary, re- 
called that the paper had assailed | 


the first World War, 
“does not shrink from the neces- 
sity of control or the prospect of 
any other economic or financial 
technique that will give the na- 


| 


coopera 


smaller | 


where | 


W. A: Harriman Is 


W. Averell Harriman was nom- 
inated by President Roosevelt on 
Oct. 1 to be United States Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Harriman, who has been Lend- 
Lease Coordinator in Great Brit- 
ain since February, 1941, was 
named to succeed Admiral Wil- 
liam H. Standley, who resigned 
because of “personal considera- 
tions.” 

Mr. Harriman, who had been in 
Washington since attending the 
recent Quebec conference of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, returned to London 
on Oct. 4. He is expected to be 
present at the forthcoming meet- 
ing in London or Moscow of the 
Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States, as principal aide to Secre- 
tary ef Sate Cordell Hull. Mr. 
Harriman has been to Moscow 
several times in connection with 
his lend-lease duties, heading a 
| special mission in 1941 and accom- 
panying Mr. Churchill on his trip 
there in 1942. He has also been 
present at each of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill war conferences. 

Admiral Standley, who returned 
to Washington the latter part of 
September, had served in 
Moscow post since April, 1942. 
'The former Chief of Naval Oper- 


ident Roosevelt’s letter accepting 
the resignation with “real regret” 
but did not make public the Ad- 
miral’s letter. Mr. Roosevelt 
praised the Admiral’s 
service” to the country both dur- 
ing his naval career and diplo- 
matic term of office. 


The text of the President’s let- | 


ter of acceptance follows: 

“It is with real regret that I ac- 
cept your resignation as Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union. During 
your term of office, as well as 
during your distinguished naval 
career, you have rendered valu- 
able service to your country and I 


we are fighting and also to the 


certain Government controls after | 5ig8h purpose which led you to 


but today | 


accept the position as Ambas- 
'sador, namely, full and friendly 
understanding 


tion and 


| the public doesn’t know why. 
the | 


; r- | knoeked down in that week,” he 
ations retired from the Navy in| 


1937, after 40 years’ active service. | 
The White House released Pres- , 


“valuable | i 
‘the umpire calls a man out he’s 


| the 
| for 


Legion Head Criticizes Strikes As Treasonable; 
Green Of AFL Makes Sharp Reply 


Warren H. Atherton. 


National 
Legion, denounced strikes as “treasonable”’ 


of the American 
on Oct. 8 in a speech to 


Commander 


the Convention of the American Federation of Labor at Boston, and 


was told in a vigorous reply by 


President 


William Green that he 


should look beyond the “inconsequential faults of a smal] minority.” 


Associated Press 

regarding their views: 

lf, said Mr. Atherton, it is trea- 
son for a soldier to refuse to use 
his gun, “then, too, it should be 
treason for a man who is fortu- 
nate emough to be on the home 
front to do anything that keeps 
him from getting that gun.” 

Mr. Green, in reply, said: 
“Those who seek perfection in an 
imperfect world are doomed 
disappointment. But those who 
follow the pathway of reasoning 
and logic can look above and be- 
yond the inconsequential faults of 
a small minority. 


Boston advices Oct 8 reported as follows 


NYSE Short Interest 
Lower On Sept. 30 


The New York Stock Exchange 


announced on Oct. 8 that the short 
interest as of the close of business 
on 
to | as compiled from information ob- 
tained 
| from 


the Sept. 30 settlement date, 


by the Stock Exchange 
its members and member 


firms, was 761,827 shares, com- 


|pared with 801,321 shares on Aug. 
We are making | #1. both totals excluding short po- 


a fine record in a most imperfect |Sitions carried in the odd-lot ac- 


world.” 


|count of all odd-lot dealers. As of 


Departing frequently from his/ the Sept. 30 settlement date, the 
prepared text, Mr. Atherton said: | total short interest in all odd-lot 


“I think the men who call strikes | dealers’ 
or participate in them under pres- shares, 


| 


32,242 
34,070 


accounts 
compared 


was 
with 


ent conditions are rendering labor | Shares on Aug. 31, 


|a very great disservice.” He cited | 


The Exchange’s announcement 


a recent strike of Pacific Electric | further explained: 


Trainmen and said that he did not | 
know why they struck and that | 
_ “We lost more planes and ships 
in those few days than the enemy 


asserted. “I don’t know the train- 
men’s demands. I am willing to 
concede they were absolutely 
jystified.” 

But, he added, an arbitration 
court had rendered a_ decision. 
“Maybe it was wrong. I don’t 
know. That isn’t the point. When 


out. He may be wrong, but the 
man is still out. That’s the Amer- 
ican system!” 


Mr. Green said the A. F. of L. | 
made its no-strike pledge out of 
'honest hearts and added that the 


_President of the United States 
told labor it had kept that pledge 
| 99.9/10%. “That,” he said, “was 








| kept by imperfect men. 


Mr. Green went on to say that 
A. F. of L. had a high regard 
the men of industry, adding: 
“We do not denounce industry as 


|a whole for the sins of some in in- 
' dustry. 
| | industry because some steel com- 
| between. your country and the! pany in America supplied our 
Soviet Union now and after the | Government in 


We do not denounce all of 


this emergency 





| Ke} I contend | May 

it is an amazing record and in anj|June : 
'imperfect world.” 
‘feel that you have greatly con- | + . 
| tributed to the cause for which 


“Of the 1,238 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 


| Sept. 30, there were 40 issues in 


which a short interest of more 
than 5,000 shares existed, or in 
which a change in the short po- 
sition of more than 2,000 shares 
occurred during the month. 


“The number of issues in which 
a short interest was reported as 
of Sept. 30, exclusive of odd-lot 
dealers’ short positions, was 615 
compared with 607 on Aug. 31.” 

In the following tabulation is 
shown the short interest existing 
at the close of the last business 
day for each month of the present 
year: 

1943— 
Jan. ‘ 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 


Shares 
579,394 
663,750 
774,871 
882,376 
980,047 
879,575 
836,764 
801,321 
761,827 


Says ’44 To Be ‘All-Out’ 
Farm Production Year 


The 1944 over-all production 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


tion service in the fundamental ; W@"- 


job of getting a good living and}; “I know that you are always | 


helping the rest of the world to) ready to serve your country and 
do the same.” 
and Montagu Norman also praised | willingness to accept the post of 
The Economist. |'Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
hb SPSS ORR re after having so loyally served 


W P : ’ M i] |Your country for over half a cen- 
ar rrisoners al tury is witness to that. However. 
Albert Goldman, New 


Postmaster, anounces that infor-| ations set forth in your letter of 
mation has been received from | resignation I do not feel that I can 
the Post Office Department that | place any obstacle in the way of 


Sir Kingsley Wood to make any sacrifice for it. Your | 


|. ‘ » | 
York | in view of the personal consider- | 


goal of 380,000,000 acres of crops, 
which has been fixed by the War 
Food Administration, will require 
even greater production than this 
/year’s record volume of crops and 
livestock products, J. B. Hutson, 
Associate Administrator of the 


Dineen Named Head 
OfN. Y. Insurance Dept., \"!*. “ecteres in 2 recent address 


The appointment of Robert E, | Carolina Farm Bureau Federation. 
/Dineen of Syracuse as New York The maintenance of production of 
| State Superintendent of Insurance | Meats, milk and eggs at high levels 
/Was announced on Sept. 23 by 'was also called for. 


_with defective armor plate. 


| “I venture to say there are sin- 
/ners in the American Legion.” 





ee 





correspondence which may be re- 


ceived by Greek prisoners of war | 


or cards from persons in 
country who receive forms for the | 


is no longer restricted to letters | 
this | 


_your. wishes to retire. 


I want you to know how deeply 
appreciative I am of the faithful 
and valued services you have ren- 


purpose from the prisoners con-|dered your country and of your 


cerned. 

It is also indicated in the an- | 
nouncement that orders for stand- 
ard Red Cross food packages to 
be sent to French, Belgian, Yugo- 
slav, Netherlands and Polish pris- 
oners in Germany through the 
American Red Cross must ‘be ac- 
companied with either a Blue *or. 
Red package label issued: by the 
German authorities to. the prisoner. 
and sent by the latter to his rela- 
tives in the United States. Here- 
tofore, such labels were not re- 
quired in ordering a standard Red 
Cross food package for a Nether- 
lands. prisoner. 


Hawaiian Bank Deput 


A. J. Cantrelle has been ap- 


personal loyalty to me.” 
ee 


U. S.-China Shipping Pact 

The War Shipping Administra- 
tion announced on September 7 
that it had assigned two Liberty 
ships to the Chinese Government, 
‘to be manned by Chinese seamen 
and operated under the Chinese 
flag.for.the-duration. Due to the 
present lack of Chinese merchant 
officers, American officers will be 
carried until Chinese replace- 
ments can be trained. Associated 
Press accounts from Washington 
reporting this added: 

“Bareboat” charters of the ves- 
sels were executed by Dr. T. 





pointed Deputy Bank Examiner 
for the Territory of Hawaii to suc- 
ceed W. W. King. 


V. Soong, Chinese Foreign Minis- 
| ter, and Admiral Emory S. Land, 
| War Shipping Administrator. 


“In accepting your resignation, | 


|'Governor Dewey. 


|Syracuse law firm _ of 


|Schoeneck & King, was named to | 1943 harvest, 


| the $12,000 a year post to succeed 
'Thomas J. Cullen, First Deputy 
|Superintendent who has_ been 


of Governor Dewey and Mr. Di- 
neen, Mr. Cullen is to remain as 
First Deputy to assist in the or- 
ganization work. 


Mr. Dineen has specialized in 
insurance litigation since he be- 
came associated with the law firm 
in 1926. He is a member of the 
New York State Bar Association 
and is on the Association’s com- 
mittees on workmen’s compensa- 





‘tion insurance and aviation law. | 


| Mr. Pink, who had been Super- 
intendent since 1935, resigned at 
the end of 1942, when his term 
| expired, in order to become Pres- 


‘ident of the Associated Hospital | 


| Service of New York; this was 


‘noted in these columns Dec. 24, | 


11942, page 2256. 


The proposed total of 380,000,000 


Mr. Dineen, a member of the| acres for all crops in 1944 com- 
Bond, | pares with 364,000,000 planted for 


Mr. Hutson ex- 


| plained, adding that it is only a 
| little larger than the 377,000,000 


acting head of the Department | acres planted in 1932. 
since the resignation of Louis H.| jn the 380,000,000 acres is a specific 
Pink in January. At the request | 





Included 


goal for planting 68,000,000 acres 
of wheat, or about 26% more than 
the acreage seeded for harvest in 
1943. 

Mr. Hutson said that the WFA’s 
principal concern is over the pro- 
duction of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. The 1944 goal for milk pro- 
duction to meet imperative war 
needs, he stated, is higher than 
1943 and will be one of the hard- 
est to reach. Mr. Hutson added 
that it will require dairy cows 
now on farms be kept at a high 
level of production and that dairy 
heifers be kept for cows instead 
of being slaughtered. 
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Russia Declines To Participate In 


Drafting Post-War Gurrency Pian 


Russia declined an invitation to participate in the drafting of| 
a post-war currency plan, presumably because they had no wish to; nounced Sept. 20 a 5% cut in| 
share the responsibility for elaboration of a monetary scheme on | newspapers’ consumption of news- | 
capitalistic lines said the London “Financial News” on Oct. 6, accord-| print, effective Oct. 1 and told 


ing to an Associated Press dispatch from London that day which 


also said: 
“This does not mean 
(Russia) would decline 


that 
to par- 


ticipate in an international mone- | 


tary arrangement elaborated by 
the Allied governments,’ the 
“News’”’ said. 

The original plan, after Amer- 
ican and British negotiations had 
reached the advanced stage, the 
newspaper 
a drafting 


commitee composed 


of delegates from the Soviet Un-| 


ion and China and two repre- 
sentatives of continental govern- 


ments and two from Latin-Amer- | 


ican governments. 


The idea of the drafting com- 
mittee has been dropped, 
“News” said, and instead American 
and British negotiations will aim 


related, was to form) 


It Beamon 


the | “the 


at working out a detailed plan 
and the other Allies will be asked | 


to adhere to the scheme or sug- 
gested modifications. 


President Creates 
Survey Committee 
To Reduce War Wasie 


President Roosevelt announced 
on Sept. 24 the creation of a Joint 
Production Survey Committee of 
four high ranking Army-Navy 


the long, grim months to come to 





Morgenthau Hails 
War Loan Success 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- | 
genthau announced on Sept. 30) 
that the national quota of $15,- 
000,000,000 for the Third War 
Loan drive had been exceeded 
with two days still remaining be- 
fore the campaign ends. 

Mr. Morgenthau made this dis- 
closure in a radio address from | 


Evansville, Ind., where he had | 


earlier participated in the launch-! the third, or 870,000 tons, com-| New York opening the drive of | 
the New York Committee of the) 
' 000 from the United States and; Fund for its quota of $17,000,000. | 
The New York City goal includes, | 
in addition to the financial needs | 
| the industries to increase the cut-' of the 17 major organizations, the | 
|ting of pulpwood in the United| budgets of nine local organiza- | 
| States and Canada bring unantic- | 
|ipated favorable results, present | 


of a tank-landing craft at 
largest inland shipyard in 
the United States—perhaps in the 
world.” 

In announcing the sucessful re- | 
sults of the drive, Secretary Mor- 
genthau urged that the people 
continue to “Back the Attack” in 


ing 


i““‘make sure that victory will be} 


' bond program from its inception | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


officers to advise the joint Chiefs | 


of Staff on changes in the pro- 
curement programs of the armed 
services “in the light of war de- 
velopment, production progress 
and changing military strategy.” 


The President in a formal state- 
ment said “constant attention is 
required to insure that our mili- 
tary programs are kept in step 
with altered military objectives, 
and that production programs are 
changed in accordance with les- 
sons from the battlefields and the 
assembly lines.” 

“With critical shortages in 
material and manpower,” Mr. 
Roosevelt declared, “we must see 
that we produce only what we 
meed and that waste, unavoidably 
presert in war, is kept to a min- 
imum.” 

The President’s statement said 
further that the committee “is 
also to provide machinery for full 
coordination of the military and 
¢ivilian branches of our govern- 
ment bv establishing close work- 
ing relationship between the joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Office of 
War Mobilization.” 

The statement added: 


“The Committee will work 
closely and constantly with repre- 
sentatives of the Office of War 
Mobilization, advise the Chiefs of 
Staff with regard to problems 
raised by that Office which in- 
volve the military production pro- 
@tams, and co-operate with that 
Office in the endeavor to promote 
economies in the use of material 
amd man power in the over-all 
production program.” 


Army Overseas Clulehashe 
Mail Not Insurable 


Postmaster Albert Goldman of 
New York arnounces that in enn- 
nection with the mailing of Christ- 
mas packages addressed to mem- 
bers of the Army or other persons 
receiving mail through A. P. O.’s 
overseas, senders are reminded 
that such packages cannot be in- 
sured, nor may such matter be 
registered except letters contain- 
ing valuable or important papers. 

Mail for personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard may 


be accepted for registration or in- 
surance if it conforms to existing 
requirements as to weight, size, 
and other prescribed conditions. 





| has been kept on a voluntary basis | 


ours.” 


Phin agra out that no American | quired in 1944.” 
‘full until he “really feels pinched,” 


his bond responsibility in| 


the Secretary explained that the 


| 


“because it affords a means by | 
which every American citizen can | 
play a direct part, in our great 
national enterprise, of his own}! 
free will.’ He added that the} 


bond program “is the one avenue | 


| 
| 








of national service open to every- | 


Further 5°/, Cut In 


| publishers that 
| haps far deeper’ curtailment was 
————— | inevitable next year. 


;}ers accomplish the additional 5% 
|}Saving they agreed to 
| through their Industry Advisory | 
'Committee, consumption will still 


| prisi 


| 40,000 from Newfoundland. 


nounced 
|Chairman of the Canadian War- | 


body,” and because of this “is a | 
|great unifying influence on the 
home front.” 


Mr. Morgenthau also asserted: 

“This is no longer a war of de- 
fense—if it ever was such a war! 
Nor is it any mere war of resist- 
ance against aggressors. 

“This war is a struggle between 
two ways of thought. 

“The lesson we have in mind 
for the dictators is that our way 
of life, our democratic principles 
can and will beat them, has 
crushed them in the past, will 
blast them this time, will halt 
them if they ever again dare to 
challenge it! 

“Our every word, our every 
deed must reaffirm that our 
armies are, in fact, the people’s 
armies: that the world of our fu- 
ture will be in fact a world for 
all the people all of the time. 

“We know why we are fighting. 

This war is our passage to the 
future!” 

At the outset of his talk, the 


| Secretary related how the landing 


ships for tanks came into being 
and the important part ‘they 
vlayed in recent military en- 
gagements. 


Justice Rosenman Resigns 
To Be Presidential Adviser 


President Roosevelt announced 
on Sept. 14 that Justice Samuel I. 
Rosenman of the New York State 
Supreme Court has resigned from 
the bench in order to become his 
special legal adviser. 

Justice Rosenman, who is re- 
linquishing a $25,000 a year posi- 
tion for one which, it is said. will 
vay $10,000 or $12,000, will have 
charge of the increasing volume 
of quasi-legal tasks at the White 
House incident to the war. 


ustice Rosenman was counsel 
to Mr, Roosevelt when the latter 
was Goverror of New York from 
1929 to 1932. He was named to 
the State Sunreme Court in 1933 
and later elected to a 14-year 
term. Since then, Mr. Rosenman 
has conferred frequently with the 
President, being a participant in 
the early “brain trust,” and more 
recently it is revorted his princi- 
pal talks have included the draft- 
ing of executive orders reorgan- 
izing agencies of the Government. 


‘ing from other essential demands 


i\them, newspaper publishers had 


| large part of 1944.” 








Newsprint Ordered 


The War Production Board an-| 


“a further, per- 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of | 


| the WPB said, in a report to Lyle | 
|H. Boren, Chairman of the House | 
| Sub-Committee investigating the 
|newsprint situation, that: 


“Even when newspaper publish- | 
recently | 


be about 94,000 tons in excess of | 


| production for the fourth quarter | 
| of 


1943. Receipts of newsprint | 
for the fourth quarter of 1943 will 
be approximately the same as in| 


ng 630,000 from Canada, 200,- | 


“Unless efforts of the WPB and | 


reserves of newsprint will be ex- | 
hausted shortly and a further, per- | 
haps far deeper, cut will be re-| 
At the same time, it was an-| 
that Donald Gordon, | 


time Prices and Trade Board, has | 
agreed to continue deliveries of | 
newsprint by Canadian mills to! 
U. S. consumers at the rate of| 
210,000 tons per month during the | 
fourth quarter, in accordance with | 
Mr. Nelson’s request. 

The following is also part of Mr. 
Nelson’s report: 

“It is clear, that there will be| 
less newsprint in 1944 than in| 
1943. With these facts before | 


the alternative of: (a) budgeting 
their consumption immediately to | 
provide for a gradual adjustment | 
to the diminished supply, or (b) 
consuming their reserves more 
quickly and facing a deeper cut 
later on. They have recommend- 
ed the second alternative. 


“The War Production Board de- 
cided to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the Industry Advisory 
Committee that only an additional 
5% cut be made for the fourth 
quarter because it wishes to keep 
the operations of American news- 
papers at the highest possible 
level consistent with orderly and 
equitable distribution. We are 
hopeful that our efforts to in- 
crease the supply of wood and 
pulp and the efforts of the Can- 
adians will improve the long 
range outlook. However, it should 
be clear, and everyone concerned 
should understand, that in choos- 
ing to use its cushion now, the 
industry cannot count on borrow- 


to reduce the further curtailments 
that are inevitable through a 


The proposed 5% cut was re- 
ported in these columns Sept. 16, 
page 1120. 


President Voices Hope 
For Yugoslav Liberation 


President Roosevelt on Sept 6, 
expressed the hope that powerful 
Allied blows against Europe 
would help to “drive the invad- 
ers from Yugoslavia.” This was 
reported in Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington, Sept. 6, 
which ‘stated: nih 

“In birthday greetings to the 
exiled King Peter II, who is cele- 
brating his 20th anniversary in 
London, the President said: 

“His Majesty, Peter II, King 
of Yugoslavia, London: 

“On this anniversary. of Your 
Majesty’s birth .it gives me 
pleasure to send to you my hearty 
congratulations and to convey to 
you the greetings and good wishes 
of the people of the United States. 


| bassadors, 





“May the ever-increasing blows 


| President Urges Support For War Fund Drive 


President Roosevelt formally launched the $125,000,000 campaign 


of the National War Fund with a 


radio address on Oct. 5, in which 


he declared that “ultimate victory is certain—but that it is still a 


long way off, and that for it we 
a great price.” 


are paying and shall have to pay 


The President urged that the people give generously 


to the drive “remembering, as you give, that a share in the National 


War Fund is.a share in winning® 
| war, and in winning the right of 


free men to live in a better 
world.” 

The National War Fund 
founded at the suggestion 
with the approval of the Presi- 
dent’s War Relief Control Board 


and combines in a _ single cam- 


| paign the fund-raising appeals of | 
17 major organizations serving the 


men and women of our own 


|armed forces and the civilian re- 


lief needs of our fighting allies. 
The President’s address 


at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 


tions whose activities are directly | 


related to the war effort. 
In addition to the President’s 


address, those attending the din- | 
ner heard addresses by Winthrop | 
|W. Aldrich, President of the Na- | 
F. H.| 
LaGuardia; Emil Schram, Chair- | 


tional War Fund; Mayor 


man of the New York Committee; | 


Mrs. Oswald ‘B. Lord, Chairman 
of the New York Women’s Divi- 
sion; Sir Gerald B. Campbell, 
British Minister to the United 
States, and Chester I. 
President of the United Service 


, Organizations. 


Attending the dinner were am- 
ministers, and other 
high-ranking diplomats represent- 
ing 12 of the United Nations 
whose relief agencies are mem- 
bers of the National War Fund. 

The President’s address follows: 

“My friends and fellow Amer- 
icans: 

“We, the people of the United 
States, know now that ultimate 
victory is certain—but that it is 
still a long way off, and that for 
it we are paying and shall have to 
pay a great price. 

“In the genius of the American 
people—for freedom, and decency, 
and friendliness among neighbors 
—lies one of our best weapons for 
that victory, and certainly our 
greatest insurance for a peace 
that will be just and lasting. Our 
men and our allies know they have 
made no covenant with our gov- 
ernment alone. They know they 
have the backing of all the re- 
sources and spirit of the American 
people themselves. In that con- 
viction alone lies the winning 
morale which no slave of a dic- 
tator can ever know. 

“That is why I am glad to speak 
to you tonight about the National 
War Fund. It is a philanthropic 
federation with three simple aims: 
first, to determine the nature and 
the extent of the war-related 
needs; second, to see that every- 
body has a chance to contribute 
to the funds required, and third, 
to channel the sums raised for its 
member agencies wherever Amer- 
ican help is currently most needed 
—enough and on time. 

“The National War Fund has the 
hearty approval and’support of all 
the government agencies con- 
cerned with our management of 
the war. For the National War 
Fund, by its unity, its economy, its 
competent management, and _ its 
elimination of waste, duplication 
and delay, is playing a part in our 
total war effort which all of us in 
Washington regard as an absolute 
essential. a! 

“In its unity of purpose, and its 





inflicted upon our enemies hasten 
the coming day of your brave 
people’s liberation and sustain 
them in their heroic efforts to 
drive the invaders from Yugo- 
slavia.”’ 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


was | 
and | 


was | 
heard by 1,700 persons atending | 
a dinner and stage presentation | 


Barnard, 





'federation of agencies without 
surrender of state and local free- 
dom of method, the Nationa] War 
Fund combines the American gen- 
ius for organization, the American 
capacity for economy, and the 
best of our American tradition for 
giving freely, promptly, and in 
| proportion to our means and need. 

“For these reasons when your 
local war fund or community 
chest asks you to give—for our 
own forces, for our allies, and for 
the needs at home, I ask ail of you 
to think about it carefully before 
you give. 

“Il ask you to remember that the 
U.S.O. is your share of what we 
are doing for our own fighting 
men, and the forces behind the 
lines. I ask you to consider that 
War Prisoners Aid does what no 
government. can do. I ask you to 
think of United Seamen’s Service 
in terms of the people’s debt to 
| the men who took our ships across 
in the darkest hours of the war. 
And I ask you not to forget that 
the people of Russia, and China, 
and all the other United Nations— 
and especially the unfortunate, 
hungry men, women and children 
|of all the overrun and enslaved 
| countries—see in your personal 
and friendly concern the brightest 
/ray of hope and the greatest power 
| for good in the world today—the 
sovereign voice of the people of 
' the United States. 
| “TI ask you, therefore, to give 
| thoughtfully and generously and 
| proportionately—remembering as 
| you give that a share in the Na- 
tional War Fund is a share in 
winning the war, and in winning 
the right of free men to live in a 
better world.” 


Lend-Lease Exports 
Of Food To Increase 


Lend-lease exports of food will 
take a somewhat larger propor- 
tion of the nation’s food supply 
this year than the 6% exported 
last year, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Lend-lease Administrator, re- 
ported on Sept. 24. 


In Associated Press Washing- 
ton advices, the following was re- 
ported: 


But he said the 1943 exports 
still would be a “relatively small 
proportion” of the VU. S. supply, 
although records for the first 
seven months showed that 38% 
of the dry skimmed milk and 
33.3% of the canned fish had gone 
overseas. These were by far the 
largest percentages for any foods. 

The principal meat being ship- 
ped under Lend-Lease is pork, ex- 
ports of which were 13.5% of the 
supply from January through 
July, compared with 11.3% in 
1942. 


Much less cheese is being ex- 
ported, however. Overseas ship- 
ments totaled 23.1% of the supply 
last year; so far this year, they 
have been 9.3%. 


In an interview at San Fran- 
cisco on Sept. 22, Mr. Stettinius 
said that everything possible was 
being done to expedite aid to 
Russia and China. 


Named Rubber Director | 


Col. Bradley Dewey has. been 
appointed Rubber Director by 
Donald _M. Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board. Col. 
Dewey had been Acting Director 
since the resignation of William 
M. Jeffers early in September and 
for nearly a. year prior to that 
time was Deputy Director of the 
Office of Rubber Director. Mr. 
Jeffers resigned to resume the 
presidency of the Union Pacific 
Railroad; referred to in our is- 
sue of Sept. 16, page 1114. 
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Revised Plan For United Nations Relief Declared Argentine Govt. Calls 
Agreeable By U. S., Britain, Russia And China Foreign Bonds Held 


The State Department made public on Sept. 23 a revised plan 


| 
| 


| . Be 
for a United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration to dn Great Britain 
aid victims of war in areas liberated from the enemy. 


Secretary of State Hull disclosed that the revised draft agree- 


ment, which replaces the original June draft to meet objections of 


some nations, has been declared 
Great Britain, 
and China. It is expected that the 
smaller nations will also agree to 
sign the document. 

The agreement provides that the 
UNRRA organization shall consist 
of a Council, with one representa- 


tive from each member govern- | 


ment, to be the policy-making 
body, and a Central Committee, 
made up of the representatives of 
the United States, United King- 
dom, Soviet Russia and China. 
A Director General to be appoint- 
ed by the Council on the unani- 
mous nomination of the Central 
Committee, would have full power 
and authority for carrying out re- 
lief operations to aid civilian pop- 
ulations in areas occupied by any 
of the United Nations. 

It is reported that Herbert H. 
Lehman, former New York Gov- 
ernor and now Director of the Of- 
fice of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation (OFRR) may be 
chosen to direct the new plan. 

The draft agreement provides 
that the purposes and functions of 
the UNRRA shall be as follows: 

(a) To plan, coordinate, admin- 
ister or arrange for the adminis- 
tration ef measures for the relief 
of victims of war in any area un- 
der the control of any of the 
United Nations through the pro- 
vision of food, fuel, clothing, shel- 
ter and other basic necessities, 
medical and other essential serv- 
ices; and to facilitate in such 
areas, so far as necessary to the 
adequate provision of relief, the 
production and transportation of 
these articles and the furnishing 
of these services. The form of 
activities of the Administration 
within the territory of a member 
government wherein that govern- 


the Soviet Union’-— 


satisfactory by the United States, 





‘UAW Head Charges 


| 


Lack Of Planning In 


| 


‘Manpower Program 


R. J. Thomas, President of the 
| United Automobile Workers, affil- 
|iate of the Congress of Industrial 
| Organizations, declared on Oct. 3 
| that “the fumbling of our man- 
|power problem and an effort on 
ithe part of many to cover up this 
fumbling with a dictatorial man- 
power-freeze” have brought “jus- 
tified discontent” among American 
workers. 

In a radio address, prepared for 
broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Mr. Thomas 
said that “American labor has no 
objection to a sound program 
which allocates manpower in ac- 
cordance with the needs of our 
war-time. industry. We maintain, 
however, that no rational, sensible 


forth.” 

Mr. Thomas, who spoke from 
Buffalo, where he went to attend 
the eighth annual U. A. W.-C. 1. O. 
convention, maintained “we do 
not have a shortage of labor; we 
do have a serious lack of adequate 
planning.” 

In Associated Press Buffalo ad- 
vices his further remarks were 
reported as follows: 


Asserting that ‘millions of 
workers have been barred from 
industry because of race or color” 
and “many millions who could be 
working in our war plants are 
not doing so because of inade- 
quate housing, transportation and 
in-plant feeding facilities,” he 
said: 


manpower program has been put) 


The Argentine Government an- 
nounced on Sept. 17 that the Fi- 
|nance Ministry had authorized the 
|redemption of Argentina’s ex- 
'ternal obligations held in Great 
| Britain up to the amout of 500,- 
| 000,000 pesos (about $125,000,000). 
|The decree directed that the Min- 
|istry convert this amount of the 
| external debt into internal bonds. 

The following was also made 
| known in Associated Press Buenos 
| Aires advices: 
| In a statement 
the decree Finance Minister Jorge 
Santamarina explained that 
operation was designed to prepare 


as well as to adjust her present 
financial situation. 

The external obligations would 
be redeemed with a portion of the 
blecked sterling that has been ac- 
cumulating to Argentina’s credit 
in Britain as a result of its export 
trade during the war, he said. 


Finance Minister Santamarina 
said the amount of blocked sterl- 
ing already had reached over 
£ 42,000,000 and estimated the 
amount would reach £55,000,000 
($220,000,000) by the end of the 
year. He pointed out that the 
operation would be financially 


blocked funds carry less interest 
than external debt. 


“It is natural therefore that we 





|ternal obligations in pesos,” he 
| said. 

| Mr. Santamarina emphasized 
| that Argentina did not intend to 
'use all its blocked funds for re- 
demption of her debt, because 
they will be needed for payment 
for huge amounts of goods to be’! 
imported from Britain after the | 


| war. 


should use part of the blocked | 4); t fiiahtirn & 
funds to cancel part of our debt to | “28S aS accounts receivable, In- 


_Britain and transform it into in-| 


supplementing | 
the | 


Argentina for post-war problems | 
| ates, 
| Bankers Association 
| Trade. 
|President of the Bankers Trust | 


| 
} 


| 
| 


itee becomes the Committee 
| War 
| Credit, 


profitable for Argentina, as| 


| the Committee on Specialty Cred- | 


A. B. A. Creates New Credit Commission: 
Reorganizes Credit Service Set-Up 


The increasing 


activities of the American Bankers Association 


on behalf of its members in the various fields of bank credit will 


be coordinated unde 


dent of the Association. This is 


the ABA Administrative Committee at its meeting 
City during the Association’s war @ 
'service 


conference. The an- 
nouncement states that member- 


ship in the commission is repre- | 


sentative of all typés of banks and 


banking, and includes the chair- | 


men of each of the Association’s | 
credit committees, such as the)! 


Committee on Agricultural Credit, | 


the Committee 

Credit, Committee 
Credits, and the Committee on 
War Loans and Commercial 
Credit. It also includes the Pres- 
ident of the Robert Morris Associ- 
and the President of ‘the 
for Foreign 
Hugh H. McGee, Vice 


on Consumer 
on Specialty 


Co., New York, is chairman. 


tion indicates that it has reorgan- 
ized its credit service set-up to 
better adapt it both to the 
changes occurring under war con- 
ditions and those which may be 
expected in the post-war season. 
The National War Loans Commit- 
on 
Loans and Commercial 

the Consumer’ Credit 
Council becomes the Committee 
on Consumer Credit, and a new 
committee has been established, 


its, whose interest will be such 


surance poliey loans, warehouse 
receipts, etc. Each of these com- 
mittees will operate in its own 
field. 


r rdi ( r a new commission known as the 
Commission, it was announced Sept. 27 by A. L. M. W 


» a 


Credit Policy 
iggins, Presi- 
authorized by 
in New York 
the Bankers Association for For- 
eign Trade. 


Resigns As NYA ‘iad 


President Roosevelt accepted on 
Sept. 7 the resignation of Aubrey 
Williams as head of the National 
Youth Administration. The NYA 
was abolished by Congress in July 
and ordered to be liquidated by 
Jan, 1. 

Mr. Williams, who headed the 
organization since 1935, said im 
his letter of resignation that he 
believed the NYA achieved the 
President's expressed aim of do 
ing something “for the nation’s 


a new commission 





| | unemployed youth.” 
At the same time the Associa- | 


In reply, the President said 


that he wanted to thank Mr. Wil- 
| liams for the service he had rend- 
| ered—‘‘for the great job you have 
done in the spleadid human and 
democratic enterprise of giving 
4,000,000 young people a chanee 
g and education 


to acquire trainin 
through work.” 


The President indicated that 


|Mr. Williams, who has been with 
|\the Administration 


since 1933, 
would be given another post im 
the Government service. 
dicniontneins-oienichicgieanaadialiaiaal 
Rayon Shipments Higher 


Rayon filament yarn shipments 
by American mills aggregated 





i | «2,400,000 pounds during August, 
All recommendations of a|as compared with shipments ef 


|policy nature, however, will be 40,000,000 pounds in July and 38,- 


referred to the Credit Policy 
Commission for consideration. 
Members of the Credit Policy 
Commission are: 
Hugh H. McGee, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company, 
|New York, N. Y., Chairman; also 


200,000 pounds in August 1942, 
states the “Rayon Organon,” pub— 


\lished by the Textile Economies 


Bureau, Inc., New York. 
For the eight months ended 


Aug. 31, 1943, shipments aggre- 


gated 325,000,000 pounds as com~ 





ment exercises administrative au- , 
He said Argentina especially|Chairman of the Committee on 


thority and the responsibility to 
be assumed by the member gov- 
ernment for carrying out meas- 
ures planned by the Administra- 
tion therein shall be determined 
after consultation with and with 
the consent of the member gov- 
ernment. 

(b) To formulate and recom- 
mend measures for individual or 
joint action by any or ali of the 
member governments for the co- 
- ordination of purchasing, the use 
of ships and other procurement 
activities in the period following 
the cessation of hostilities, with a 
view to integrating the plans and 
activities of the Administration 
with the total movement of sup- 
plies, and for the purpose of 
achieving an equitable distribu- 
tion of available supplies. The 
Administration may administer 
such coordination measures as 
may be authorized by the mem-: 
ber governments concerned. 

(c) To study, formulate and 
recommend for individual or joint 
action by any or_all of the mem- 
ber governments measures with 
respect to such related matters, 
arising out of its experience in: 
planning and performing the 
work of» relief and rehabilitation, 
as may be proposed by any of the 
member governments. Such pro- 
posals shall be studied and recom- 
mendations formulated if the pro-: 
posals are supported by a vote of 
the Council, and the recommenda- 
tions shall be referred to any or 
all of the member governments 
for individual or joint action if 
approved by unanimous vote of 
the central committe and by vote 
of the Council. 


_Colombian For’n Minister 

Dr. Carlos Lozano y Lozano, 
former Ambassador to the United 
States, has been named Foreign 
‘Minister of Colombia, filling the 
‘wacancy left by the resignation of 
Gabriel Turbay: Mr. Lozano for- 
merly was Minister of Education. 





“Until these matters are cor- | 
rected, American labor can see no 
justification whatever for freezing 
men and women in their jobs.” 


American labor has demon- 
strated its “complete and unself- 
ish patriotism,’ Mr. Thomas de- 
clared, “despite the tirades of 
some members of Congress, who 
apparently hate labor more than 
they hate Hitler; despite the con- 
tinued false attacks on us by a 
few syndicated columnists.” 


He asserted that “war produc- 
tion depends largely upon the 
morale of labor” and added “the 
freezing of wages, which has been 
in effect since Sept. 15, 1942, has 
failed both to stabilize the cost of 
living and to promote the high 
labor morale which we must 
have.” 


The C. I. O.-U. A. W. has kept 
its no-strike pledge and will con- 
tinue to do so, Mr. Thomas said, 
adding, however, “our determina- 
tion to maintain continuous pro- 
duction cannot be carried out un- 
less practical avenues are provided 
for the adjustment of our war- 
time industrial problems. 

“It is a fact that a great many 
corporations are taking and have 
taken advantage of labor’s no- 
strike pledge. This has been the 
greatest source of the few un- 
authorized strikes which have 
taken place.” 


New So. Wales Tenders 


The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York is inviting 
tenders for the sale to it of an 
amount of State of New South 
Wales, Australia, external 5% 
sinking fund gold bonds due April 
1, 1958, sufficient to exhaust the 
sum of $224,254.47" Tenders will 
be accepted at prices not exceed- 
ing par and accrued interest and 
will be opened at 12 o’clock noon 
on Oct. 7, 1943, at the Corporate | 
Trust Department of the Bank, | 
11 Broad Street, New York. 








wlil need capital goods, such as| 
machinery, railway and street-car | 
equipment. 

He asserted, however, that fur-| 
ther redemption of the external 
debt is a definite possibility if the 
blocked funds continue accumu- 
lating, and mentioned Argentina’s 
hope of eventually acquiring rail- 
roads here now controlled by 
British capital. 


Heads OWI News Bureau 


Paimer Hoyt, Director of the 
Domestic Branch of the Office of 
War Information, announced on 
Oct. 1 the appointment of Charles 
L. Allen as chief of the OWI 
News Bureau. Mr. Allen, who has 
been serving as acting chief for 
the past several weeks, succeeds 
George H. Lyon, who has taken 
on new duties as a Deputy Direc- 
tor in the Domestic Branch in 
charge of military news. Mr. 
Allen has been the owner and 
publisher of 5 small newspapers, 
including the Upham Star (N.D.); 
the Maxbass Monitor, (N. D.); the 
Fisher Reporter (Ill.); The Tolono 
Record (Ill.); and the Pestoum 
Chief, (Ill.). He has held a variety 
of newspaper jobs and positions 
with journalistic associations. For 
three years Mr. Allen was man- 
ager of the New Jersey Press As- 
sociation and, at the same time, 
was director of the School of 
Journalism at Rutgers University. 
For several years past he has been 
editor of the National. Publisher 
Magazine, published by the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, and 
has served this association both 
as Assistant Manager and as Di- 
rector of Accounting and Cost 
Finding. Mr. Allen is now on 


leave from his position as Assist- 
ant Dean and Director of Re- 
search of the Medill School of | 
Journalism at Northwestern Uni- i 
versity. 





War and Commercial 
Credit. 

Mark A. Brown, Vice-President, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill., Vice-Chairman and 
President of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association. 

Vance J. Alexander, President, 
Union Planters National Bank and 
Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

David C. Barry, Vice-President, 


Loans 


'LincolA-Alliance Bank & Trust 


Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Special- 
ty Credits. 

Kenton R. Cravens, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Consumer Credit. 

Paul S. Dick, President, The 
United States National Bank, 
Portland, Ore. 

Joseph A. Erickson, Executive 
Vice-President, National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 

Elwyn Evans, President, Wil- 
mington Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Hugh L. Harrell, Vice-President, 
First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

K. J. McDonald, President, 
Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Es- 
therville, Iowa, and Chairman of 
the Commission on Country Bank 
Operations. 

James S. Rogan, President, 
American National Bank, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. — 

Chester A. Rude, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
Calif. : 

A. C. Simmonds, Jr., Vice-Pres- 
ident, Bank of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 

Arnulf Ueland, President, Mid- 
land National Bank & Trust Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and President 
of the Robert Morris Associates. 

Wilbert Ward, Vice-President, 
National City Bank of New York, 


New York, N. Y., and President of : 





pared with 309,500,000 pounds 
shipped during the corresponding 
period of 1942, an increase of 5%. 

The Bureau’s’ announcement 
Sept. 10 further said: 

“Stocks of rayon filament yarn 
held by producers at the end of 
August 1943 totaled 6,200,000 
pounds against 6,400,000 pounds 
on July 31, 1943, and 7,400,000 
pounds held on Aug. 31, 1942. 

“Staple fiber shipments by 
American mills in August totaled 
13,800,000 pounds as compared 
with July shipments of 13,200,000 
pounds and shipments of 12,700,- 
000 pounds in August 1942. For 
the eight months ended August 
staple fiber shipments aggregated 
1,057,000 pounds against 1,011,000 
pounds shipped in the correspond- 
ing period in 1942. 


“Stocks of staple fibre on hand 
Aug. 31, 1943 amounted to 3,500,- 
000 pounds against 3,200,000 
pounds held July 31, 1943 and 3,- 
er ts pounds held on Aug. 31, 


"J. C. Cudahy Dies 


John C. Cudahy, former Am- 
bassador to Belgium and Polan@ 
and one-time Minister to Ireland, 
was killed on Sept. 6 when he 
was thrown from his horse while 
riding on his estate near Mil- 
waukee. He was 56 years old. 


Mr. Cudahy entered the diplo- 
matie service in 1933 when he 
was named Ambassador to Poland 
by President Roosevelt. Four 
years later he was made Minister 
to Eire and in January, 1946, 
became Ambassador to Belgium. 
Mr. Cudahy witnessed the fall of 
Belgium to the Nazi forces in May, 
1940 and stayed at his post im 
Brussels until August, 1940 when 
he went to London. He returned 
to this county and resigned the 
Belgian post in November, 1940. 

Since Frebruary of this year 
Mr. Cudahy has been Wisconsin 
director of civilian defense. . 
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Selected Income And Balance Sheet Items 
Glass | Railways For July 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has issued a statement showing the aggregate totals of selected in-| 
come and balance sheet items for class I steam railways in the United 


- 


States for the month of July, 1943 and 1942, and the 7 months ending | 
with July, 1943 and 1942. 
These figures are subject to revision and were compiled from 


132 


D he 


report is as follows: 


Income Items 
Net ry. operat. 
Other income 

Total income - , 
Miscellaneous deductions 

from income - i 

Income available for 

fixed charges ~ --.-_-~- 
Fixed charges: 

Rent for leased 

and equipment 

*Interest deductions —___ 

Other deductions 

Total fixed charges___ 

Inc. after fixed charges 
Contingent charges ~~~. 

tNet income -- ti 
Depreciation (way and 

structures and equip.) 
Amortization of defense 
projects —_-- 
Federal income taxes 
Dividend appropriatjgons: 

On commen stoc 

On preferred stock 
Ratio of income to fixed 
charges 


income 


roads 


= 


Seiected Asset Items— 
Investments in stecks, 
bonds, etc., other than 
those of affiliated com- 
panies 


1943 
514,332 

504,328 
118,660 


$120, 
16, 


137 
2,580,624 


134,538,036 


13,846,207 
35,950,360 
119,626 
49,916,193 
84,621,843 
2,343,811 
82,278,032 


25,558,019 


14,925,368 
142,235,462 


3,723,908 
963,744 


2.70 


reports representing 136 steam railways. 
excludes returns for class A switching and terminal companies. 


All Class I Railways 
For the Month of July 


$133,6 
14,: 
14 
2,091,236 
145,746,424 
16,300,644 
26,776,738 
117,426 
53,194,808 
92,551,616 
2,295,170 
90,256,446 
20,712,531 
7,408,219 
87,373,475 
3,778,544 
780,978 


All Class I Railways 
Balance at end of July 


1943 


nce nd tan 


1942 


$490,400,908 _ 





Temporary cash 
ments 

Special deposits 

Loans and bills receivable_ 

Traffic and car-service 
balances (Dr.) 

Net balance 
from agents 
ductors 

Miscellaneous accounts 
ceivable 

Materials and supplies 

Interest and dividends 
ceivable 

Rents receivable 

Other current assets 


receivable 
and con- 


1,183,910,515 
1,320,558,828 
167,597,621 
257,371 


36,585 386 


170,299,373 


591,292,199 
520,339,767 


17,890,003 
1,041,251 
51,339,947 


875,985,428 
255,666,659 
140,499,335 

1,024,888 


41,319,219 


119,975,307 


328,667,723 
534,913,181 


17,029,968 
1,114,823 
11,064,631 


The present statement 
The | 


For the 7 Months of 


1943 
$823,522,202 
94,040,563 


917,562,765 
16,947,852 


900,614,913 


101,965,541 
253,581,861 
865,077 
356,412,479 
544,202,434 
16,266,275 
527,936,159 


184,029,571 


77,869 534 
811,750,739 


69,530,103 
15,563,373 


2.53 


ClassI Railways Notin | 
Receivership or Trusteeship 


1942 
$685,309,062 
88,662,090 


773,971,152 | 


17,515,749 


756,455,403 


100,793,931 
258,906,284 
823,075 
360,523,290 
395,932,113 
16,190,095 
379,742,018 


137,592,031 


41,039,887 
366,410,737 


61,272,030 
14,083,875 
2.10 


Balance at end of July 


1943 


$532,006 ,924 
853,699,524 
1,025,119,212 
121,221,651 
237,116 


29,356,048 


135,730,940 


471,640,229 
417,399,628 


16,047,983 
686,891 
37,391,933 


1942 
$468,356, 163 
652,926,519 
239,173,195 
98,852, 
973 


35,17 


99,702,082 


262,108,349 
429 235,309 


16,016,977 
766,976 
9,127,238 





Total current assets_ 


4,061,112,261 


2,327,261,162 


3,108,531,155 


1,844,055,079 





Selected Liability Items— 
Funded debt maturing 
within six months 


SLoans and bills payable__ 
Traffic and  car-service 
balances (Cr.) 
Audited accounts 
wages payable 
Miscellaneous 
payable 
Interest matured unpeid__ 
Dividends matured unpaid 
Unmatured interest accrued 
Unmatured dividends de- 
cared 
Unmatured rents accrued__ 
Accrued tax liability.___~- 
Other current liabilities. 


$106,040,854 **$131,189,984 





15,628,192 
152,163,729 
390,172,005 


106,650,352 
38,486,979 
3,304,227 
62,572,780 


13,352,422 
18,722,897 
1,511,344,028 
70,705,178 


17,352,301 
90,128,028 
304,178,716 


59,646,323 
35,296,892 

5,599,739 
68,024,893 


9,118,497 
18,129,105 
690,922,205 
56,110,916 


1,600,000 
105,890,419 
216,064,538 
81,644,710 
31,869,054 
2,962,062 
58,097,707 


13,352,422 
15,543,493 


1,316,657,447 


47,235,187 


$76,086,698 


2,206,950 
64,725,278 
244,046,337 


42,002,332 
28,214,557 

5,247,476 
99,336,868 


9,118,497 
16,103,841 
633,230,362 
44,417,465 





Total current liabilities. 2,383,102,789 


Analysis of accrued tax 
liability: 

U. S. Government taxes_ 

Other than U. S. Gov- 


ernment taxes 
*Represents accruals, 
receivership or trusteeship 
July, 1942, $70,292,118; 


including 


1,354,507,615 


1,990,917,039 


1,148,649,963 





1,356,811,397 
154,532,631 


the net 


months ended July, 1942, $309,699,999. 
debt (other than long-term debt in default) which will become due within seven months 


after close of month of 


report. 


{For 


the amount 
income was as follows: 
for the seven months ended July, 


railways 


553,674,300 


137,247,905 
in 


in 


default. 


1,192,205,895 


124,451,552 


July, 


*For railways not 
1943, $64,414,312; 
1943, $402,161,483; 
tIncludes payments of principal of long-term 


522,601,658 
110,628,704 
in 


seven 


receivership and trusteeship the 


ratio was as follows: July 1943, 2.41; July, i942, 2.62; seven months, 1943, 2.43; seven 


months, 1942, 1.85. 
after date of issue. 


tion funded debt which matured on May l, 


1943. 


this debt is under consideration in a debt adjustment plan. 


Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


SIncludes obligations which mature not more than 
**Includes $49,000,000 of Delaware and Hudson Railroad Corpora- 
The extension of the maturity of 


two years 


Yearly ayerage yields in the years 1929 to 1941 inclusive and 
monthly average yields for 1941 will be found on page 2218 of the 
June 11, 1942 issue of the “Chronicle.” 

MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD ON 200 COMMON STOCKS. 


Industrials Railroads Utilities 


Banks 


Insurance 


Average 
Yield 


225 | 
194 | 


015 | 








} 


| July 


| Averages 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 

MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 

(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
EXCH 
110.88 
110 
110 
110 
111 
111 
110 
110. 
110. 
111 
111 
111 
111.28 
111,2: 
111.: 
111.: 
111.2 


111. 

110. 

110.34 
109.79 
109.60 
109.24 
108.70 
111.44 
107.44 
107.62 
106.04 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages 
Oct 12 
11 


U.S. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
STOCK 
120.50 
9 120.56 
8 20.57 
65 
6 20.66 
.65 
20.62 
20.62 


120.62 


Corporate by Ratings* 

Aaa Aa Baa 
ANGE CLOSED 
119.00 116.61 
119.00 116.41 
119.00 116.41 
119.00 116.41 
119.20 116.41 
119.20 116.41 
119.00 116.22 
119.00 116.22 
119.00 116.22 
119.00 116.41 
119.20 116.61 
119.20 116.61 
119.20 116.80 
119.20 116.80 
119.20 116.80 
119.20 116.80 
119.20 117.00 
119.41 117.00 
118.80 116.22 
118.20 115.82 
118.00 115.43 
117.80 115.43 
117.60 115.43 
117.60 115.04 
119.41 117.00 
116.80 113.89 


117.20 114.27 
115.43 112.75 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. Indus 


© 


JIaogu-] 


98.7: 
98 

98 

98. 
98 

98 

98. 
98.7: 
98 

98. 
98. 
98.88 
98.73 
98.88 
99.04 
99.04 
99.04 
99.04 
98.09 
97.78 
97.00 
96.23 
95.47 
94.56 
99.36 
92.35 


92.64 
90.63 


103 
103 
103. 
103 
103 
103 
103. 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103.1% 
103. 
103.50 
103. 
103.: 
102. 
102.3 
101.: 
100. 
100. 
99. 


116.61 
116.41 
116 

116.41 
116.61 
116 
116 
116 
116 
116 
116 
116 
117 
117 
117 
117.20 
117.20 
117.2¢C 
116.61 
115.82 
115.63 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
117.40 
114.46 


114.66 
112.75 


88 

88 
.88 
.O7 
O07 
88 
88 
88 
07 


© WO WN tS 
SWWWOWWWWW 


41 


99 


NOoNNN 
NUIAQaan 

DWWWWWWWWW 

Kpeserer A pepererere, 


~31 © «] ~J +] +) ~) -] =] ~) 


Ww 


113.70 
113.89 
113.89 
112.89 
113.89 
113.89 
114.08 
114.08 
113.70 
131.31 
113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
112.56 
114.27 
111.81 


112.19 
109.60 


61 


Pd pk fd ek et het et tt 

te et tt et et 
ei 

~ 

WW 


111. 
111.4 
111. 
111. 
111.62 


111.62 
111.07 
110.88 
110.34 
110.52 
110.15 
109.79 
111.81 
108.88 


108.88 
107.09 


20 


aD » 
oer 


Jun 

May 

apr. 

Mar. 

feb 

Jan. 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 
1 Year ago 

Oct. 10, 1942 
2 Years ago 

Oct. 11, 1941 


119.82 
118.36 
116.93 
117.11 
117.04 
120.87 
116.85 
118.41 
115.90 


97. 
97. 
95. 
117.36 107.62 117.20 114.08 108.70 92.64 


111.81 114.46 


119.16 107.98 118.40 115.43 109.24 91.91 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 

(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
U.S. Avge. ~ 
Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings 
Bonds rate Aaa Aa A 

STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED 

81 12 2.70 2.82 
.80 12 2.70 .83 
.80 i2 2.70 .83 
.80 12 2.70 .83 
.79 11 .83 
.80 ll .83 
.80 84 
.80 .B4 
.80 84 
.80 .83 
.80 82 
.81 82 
.83 81 
83 81 
.84 81 
.83 81 


112.19 116.02 
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Daily Corporate by Groups 
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fuly 
Jun 
May 
apr. 
Mar. 
*eo 
Jan. 
Tigh 
Low 
High 
Low 1942_____ 


1 Year ago 
Oct. 10, 1942_ 
2 Years ago 
Oct. 11, 1941 3.28 phy | 2.88 3.21 4.28 3.93 3.05 2.85 
~ “These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3 e coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
ievel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
iNustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 

of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Average Advances 


The wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The National 
Fertilizer Association and made public on Oct. 11, advanced to the 
highest level since April 3, 1943. This index, in the week ended 
Oct. 9, advanced to 136.1 from 135.8 in the preceding week. A month 
ago this index stood at 135.5, and a year ago 130.1, based on the 
1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report added: 

Rising prices in grains and livestock were responsible for the 
farm products group reaching a new high level, in spite of the 
price of cotton declining fractionally. The foods group advanced 
to its highest level since May 15, 1943, due to higher prices for 
eggs and potatoes. A decline registered in the textiles group was 
due to slightly lower prices for cotton and yarn. All other groups 
in the index remained unchanged. 

During the week nine price series included in the index ad- 
vanced and five declined; in the preceding week there were eight 
advances and eight declines; and in the second preceding week there 
were eight advances and six declines. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939-—100* 
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% 
Bach Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 

Oct.9, Oct.2, Sep. 11, 
1943 1943 1943 > 


140.5 140.2 139.0 
146.5 146.5 146.0 


Year 
Ago 
Oct. 10, 
. 1942 


132.5 
142.7 


25.3 
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'F actory Workers’ Hours 
And Earnings In July 


Total hours worked per week 
in all manufacturing were about 
617,000,000 in July, almost 7,000,- 
000 less than in June, due to the 
decline of .8 of an hour in the 
work-week, occasioned by the In- 
dependence Day holiday, Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins re- 
| ported on Sept. 15. In her advices 
Miss Perkins states: 

“Average hourly earnings for 
| both the durable and non-durable 
groups were higher in July than 
in June due to the payment of 
time and a half by firms which 
| did operate on the holiday. How- 
ever, weekly earnings were a 
little more than 1% below the 
June level. Each of the durable 
goods groups reported a shorter 
work-week, indicating that ob- 
servance of the holiday was not 
confined to plants in any one in- 
dustry or group but rather cut 
across industry lines. However, 
increased employment in_ the 
transportation and automobile 
groups resulted in more total 
hours being worked per week in 
July than in June in both these 
groups.” 

‘Secretary Perkins further said: 

“The pattern for the non-dur- 
able groups closely resembled that 
for the durable. Average hours 
per week declined in all groups 
except tobacco while weekly 
earnings were lower in all groups 
except tobacco and petroleum. 

“The average hours per week in 
bituminous coal mining was 37.1, 
and in anthracite mining 37.7 in 
July 1943. The work-week in 
both these industries was about 
9 hours longer than in June when 
strikes prevailed. Average hourly 
earnings rose considerably in 
both these industries, indicating 
that most mines operated on July 
5 (when the holiday was cele- 


41 | 
41 | 


brated) and paid time and a half 
for this day 


” 





Dickey Elected Treasurer 
Of Church Pension Fund 


Announcement is made of the 
election of Charles D. Dickey as 
reasurer of the Church Pension 
Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, this action having been 
taken by the Executive Commit- 
tee at a recent meeting. The for- 
mer Treasurer of the Fund was 
the late J. P. Morgan, who served 
in that capacity from 1915 until 
his death on March 13, 1943. The 
Church Pension Fund, which is 
the pension system of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church for the 
clergy and their families, reported 
assets at the end of 1942 amount- 
ing to $36,271,297, and is paying 
pension benefits at the rate of 
approximately $1,400,000 a year. 


Mr. Dickey, who is a member 
of the Vestry of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Whitemarsh, Pa., is a 
Vice-President and Director of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. In addi- 
tion to being a Director of Church 
Life Insurance Corporation and 
the Church Properties Fire In- 
surance Corporation, both of which 
are wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
the Church Pension Fund, he is 
a Director of a number of indus- 
trial corporations, including the 
General Electric Co., New York 
Life Insurance Co., the Kennecott 
Copper Co.; and others.- 
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100.0 All groups combined 136.1 135.8 135.5 130.1 
ae ee on 1926-1928 were: Oct. 9, 1943, 106.0; Oct. 2, 105.8, and Oct. 10, 1942, 
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~ Commodity Index « 


Tuesday, . Oct: G2 2.- esses 247.4 
Wednesday, Oct. 6____- 247.5 
Thursday, sOct. 7__ 247.6 
Friday, Oct. 8. -_. 247.8 
Saturday, Oct. 9____- 247.9 
Monday, Oct. 11. ___. 247.9 
Tusceay, Oet; > eo * 


Two weeks ago, Sept. 28... 
Month ago, Sept. 11__....- 
Year ago, Oct 10______ 
1942 High, Dec. 22. 
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1943 High, April 1____ 
Low, Jan. 2.____ 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended Oct. 2. 1943 Fell Off 15,900 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 

age gross crude oil production for the week ended Oct. 2, 1943 was 
4.327,500 barrels, decrease 15.900 barrels from the preceding 
week and 224.600 barrels iess than the daily average figure recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Administration War for the month 
of September, 1943. The current figure, however, is 643,000 barrels 
per day more than produced during the week ended Oct. 3, 1942. 
Daily output for the four weeks ended Oct. 2, 1943 averaged 4,350,- 
400 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 
: Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- | 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,159,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 12,414,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,460,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,566,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel oil, and 8,483,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the week ended Oct. 2, 1943; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 70,128,000 barrels of gasoline; 11,600,000 barrels of kerosine; 
41,280,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 66,407,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oiis. The above figures apply to the country as a whoie, and 
do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


a of 


for 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin Oct. 2 Previous 
Sept. 1 1943 Week 
358,000 +325,800 550 
290,000 23,900, 
50 


*P_ A.W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
September 
347,000 
300,000 
2,000 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Oct. 2, 

1943 
326,400 
288,950 

1,800 
104,000 
140,600 

333,250 
130,800 
380,000 
263,200 
484,700 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 3; 
1942 
365,550 | 
282,700 
3,350 
85,000 
139,000 
183,000 
81,700 | 
293,000 | 
143,500 
282,000 | 


Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Nebraska 
Panhandle Texas 
North Texas 

West Texas 

East Central Texas 
East Texas a 
Southwest Texas 
Coastal Texas —- 


104,000 
140,600 
333,500 
131,200 
380,000 
263,550 
485,300 





Total Texas 1,909,000 11,946,153 1,838,150 1,836,550 ,207,200 





81,500 
278,500 


North Louisiana 
Coastal Louisiana 


81,850 
278,500 


98,700 | 
227,000 





375,000 399,000 360,000 


76,650 
49,000 
219,700 
14,100 


Total Louisiana 360,350 325,700 








350 
150 
4,250 
300 


80,100 80,052 
£0,000 

222,800 
13,800 


Arkansas 
Mississippi 
{llinois 
Indiana 
Eastern 
(Not incl. Ill, Ind. 

and Ky.) 
Kentucky. - 
Michigan 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Colorado 
New Mexico 


76,750 
48,950 
220,000 
14,350 


73,750 
71,100 
266,950 
17,300 


86,600 
25,500 
60,100 
98,800 
23,300 
6,500 
116,600 


78,000 
22,650 
56,400 
101,800 
21,400 
7,000 
109,350 


2,800 
2,000 


75,900 
24,300 
57,650 
102,000 
21,450 
7,150 
108,300 


87,200 

11,700 | 
62,400 | 
94,150 | 
21,600 | 


1,150 
350 
50 6,850 | 
116,600 96,500 | 





Total East of 
California —. 


3,717,100 
835,000 


3,554,000 
773,500 


salif. 19,700 


3,800 


2,994,000 
690,500 


3,570,850 


$835,000 779,500 


Total United States 4,552,100 4,327,500 15,900 4,350,400 3,684,500 


*P_A.W. recommendations and state allowabies represent the production of all 
petroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate and natural gas derivatives recovered 
from oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, 
that certain wells may be incapable of producing the allowables granted, or may be 
limited by pipeline proration. Actual state production would, under such conditions, 
prove to be less than the allowables. The Bureau of Mines reported the daily average 
production of natural gasoline and allied products in June, 1943, as follows: Oklahoma, 
27,000; Kansas, 4,900; Texas, 106,400; Louisiana, 19,300; Arkansas, 4,000; Illinois, 
11,500; Eastern (not including Ulinois, Indiana or Kentucky), 6,000; Kentucky, 2,200; 
Nichigan, 100; Wyoming, 2,000; Montana,-300;- New Mexico, 5,400; California, 46,000. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended Sept. 30, 1943. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Sept. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
ihmcludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 7 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 9 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 9 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 

§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producgrs. 








CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED OCT. 1943 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals | 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
—-——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline 
Production 
at Re- 
Crude fineries 


» 


Datly Refining 
Capacity 


tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland_  sidual 
tial @% Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
* District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels oil 
*Combin'd: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
‘ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 
.cand Inland Texas-- 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1_-- 


District No. ~ te 
tna., Ti. Ky. .--- 
Okla., Kans., Mo.- 


Rocky Mountain-—— 
- District No; 3__- 

_ . District No. 4 
California 


b> 3] y: Ss. B. of M. 
«basis Oct. 2, 1943_ 
Tot. U. S. B. of M. 

basis Sept. 25, 1943 


U. S. Bur. of Mines 
‘basis Oct. 3, 1942 3,902 11,558 78,080 45,727 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 60,328,000 
barrels; unfinished, 9,800,000 barrels. At refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and 
in pipe lines. §Not including 1,460,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,566,000 barrels of gas oil 
and distillate fuel oil and 8,483,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the 

ek ended Oct. 2, 1943, which compares with 1,437,000. barrels, 4,608,000 barrels and 
,560,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,284,000 barreis, 4,226,000 
barrels and 7,081,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Oct. 3, 1942. {On new 
- Dasis due to transfer of 986,000.barrels to stocks of refinable crude oil in California. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine amounted to 11,600,000 barrels at Oct. 2, 1943, against 


5,974 30,555 


286 
162 
2,552 
1,286 


1,492 
797 
13,786 
6,291 


8 
139 
817 


23 
321 
1,810 


61 
1,151 
15,995 


24 
422 
12,199 


96 


89.9 740 





4.825 86.4 4,159 12,414 70,128 41,280 


4,825 86.4 4,156 12,206 70,024 40,328 


| coal 


| calendar year 1943 to date shows an increase of 0.2% 


| 6,000,000 B.t.u. per barrel of oil and 13,100 B.t.u. per pound of coal. 


Pg rs PS ak 


; §Pennsylvania anthracite 


Legality Of Allied Military Currency 


Weekly Coal And Goke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 
Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft 
in the week ended Oct. 2, 1943, is estimated at 12,080,000 net 
tons, compared with 12,100,000 tons in the preceding week and 11,- 
604,000 tons in the corresponding period of last year. Total esti- 
mated output of soft coal to date exceeded that for the same period 
in 1942 by 1.9%. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that the total production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Oct. 2, 1943 was 
1,283,000 tons, a decrease of 16,000 tons (1.2%) from the preceding 
week. When compared with the cutput in the corresponding week 
of 1942 there was, however, an increase of 48,000 tons (3.9%). The 
when com- 
pared with the same period of 1942. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated produc- 
tion of byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended 
Oct. 2, 1943, showed an increase of 500 tons when compared with 
the output for the week ended Sept. 25, 1943. The quantity of coke 


| from beehive ovens decreased 6,700 tons during the same period. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, WITH COMPARABLE 
DATA ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 
(In Net Tons—000 Omitted. ) 

Week Ended 
+Sep. 25, 
1943 
12,400 

2,017 


January 1 to Date- 

Oct. 2, Oct. 3, Oct. 2, 
1943 1942 1937 
444,610 436,395 332,817 

1,902 1,885 1,438 


Oct. 2, 
1943 

12,080 
2,013 


Bituminous coal 
and lignite 
Total, incl. mine 
Daily average 
*Crude petroleum 
Coal equi. of weekly 
output 


Oct. 3, 
1942 
11,604 
1,934 


fuel 


6,932 6,959 5,902 253,162 239,104 219,285 | 
*Total barrels produced during the week converted into equivalent coal assuming | 
Note that most 
of the supply of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal. (Minerals 
Yearbook, Review of 1940, page 775). jfRevised. {Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 

Week Ended 
A Sep. 25, 
1943 
,299,000 
,247,000 


Cal. Year to Date————— 
Oct. 3, Oct. 2, Oct. 3, Oct. 5, 
1942 1943 1942 1929 
1,235,000 46,306,000 46,233,000 54,116,000 
1,186,000 44,453,000 44,384,000 50,220,000 | 


$Oct. 2 
1943 

, 283,000 

,232,000 


Penn. anthracite 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
*Commercial production 


By-produc: coke 
United States total 
Beehive coke- 
United States total 


1 


.251,400 ,250,900 1,210,200 47,846,500 46,858,700 ; 


173,400 5,974,300 6,267,700 5,247,600 | 
*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized | 


operations. tExcludes colliery fuel Comparable data not available. $Subject to re- | 
vision. {Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


- ——-— ——Week Ended Sept. 
Sep. 25, Sep.18, Sep. 26, average, 
1943 1943 1942 1923 
363 406 

o ” 
91 
166 
1 
288 
501 
46 
167 
957 
273 


164,500 171,200 


Sep. 27, Sep. 25, 
1941 1937 
341 358 

5 3 

78 
142 


State 
Alabama 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 


Colorado 
Georgia and North Carolina__ 


91 
165 214 
1 ot 
1,046 
477 
65 
142 
1,003 
204 


3 


No i WO 


on 
~ 


te OO a3 CO 


587 
550 
117 
168 


1,122 
390 
0 


wu 
Oo 
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Kentucky—Eastern_________. 

Kentucky—Western_ 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana (bituminous 
PEIN oe et a 

New Mexico__...__._____. Ss 37 2 3: 56 

North and South Dakota 
(ignite) 2 
hi 86] 

,585 

119 


_ 
Lo 


be 


248 | 
34 40 | 
9 f 27 | 
and | 

62 68 | 


Ww 


Osi alts 


iy 


re | 


Pennsylvania (bituminous) __ 
Tennessee 
Texas (bituminous and hg- 


3 


26 
103 
245 

58 

1,474 
857 
165 | 


4) 


Virginia 

Washington 

*West Virginia—Southern___. 
fWest Virginia—Northern___. 
Wyoming 

tOther Western States 











Total bituminous and lig- 
2,100 
,299 


11,: 
i,2 


11,417 
1,194 


9,620 
924 


11,814 


1,263 714 














Total all coal 13,399 13,313 12,861 12,611 10,544 12,528 


*Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G,; 
and on the B, & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. +tRest of State, including | 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona. 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub. 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. ‘{Average weekly rate for entire month. | 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with “Other Western | 
States.”” tftLess than 1,000 tons. 





Questioned By Senators Clark And Lodge 


The legality of the issuance of the Allied military money in 
North Africa, Sicily and Italy was brought into question on Oct. 7 
by Senator Clark (Democrat) of Missouri, who characterized it as | 
additional appropriations for the Army without any action by | 
Congress. Associated Press accounts from Washington Oct. 7 report- 
ing this also stated that Senator Lodge (Republican) of Massachusetts, 
one of five members who made an® Be fe 





| pages 603 and 604, and Aug. 
| page 711. 


96 | 





11,666,000 barrels a week earlier and. 12,381,000 barrels a year before. 


inspection tour of war zones, 
warned about the currency in a 
Senate speech earlier in the week. 
From the same advices we quote: 

“Senator Clark said that the 
currency bears no promise of re- 
payment. He added that it ap- 
peared that the Army was using 
the cash to buy supplies and that 
natives were accepting it readily. 

“Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau is reported to have told 
Senators that discussions were 
progressing on the establishment 
of an international bank with 





$10,000,000,000 capital, of which 
the United States would furnish 
$3,500,000,000 and Great Britain 
$1,000,000,000 and other countries 
proportionate amounts. 

“Senators appeared much more 
interested, however, in the issu- 
ance of what one of them de- 


with the privilege of exchanging 
it for United States money. 

“Mr. Morgenthau was quoted as 
Saying that neither the United 
States nor Britain committed itself 
to any obligation to pay on the 
notes, but Senators immediately 
raised the point of the moral obli- 
gations. 

“Senator Lodge brought back 
one of the notes. They bear the 
denomination, such as “500 lire” 
and the designation “Allied mili- 
tary currency.” On the reverse 
side is a summarization of the four 
freedoms. 

An analysis by Dr. 
Spahr of the Treasury explana- 
tions of the issuance and use of 
Allied military currencies was re; 


Walter E. 


| ferred to in our Oct. 7 issue, page 


1405; other reference to the “cur- 
rencies” were given in these col- 
umns Aug. 5, page 516; Aug. 12, 


19, 


Pudnidleas Hails V-Fleet 


In a statement incident to the 
observance of Victory Fleet Day, 
Sept. 27, President Roosevelt on 


| Sept. 25 appealed to Americans to 


buy an extra war bond, in this 
way becoming “a builder of ships.” 

His statement follows: 

“Two years ago on Victory Fleet 
Day, Sept. 27, 1941, the Patrick 
Henry, the first Liberty ship, was 
launched. On that occasion I said, 
‘We must build more cargo ships 
and still more cargo ships, and we 
must speed the program . as 
one of the answers to the aggres- 
sors who would strike at our lib- 
erty.’ 

“A few weeks later those ag- 
gressors did strike. They chal- 
lenged every man and woman in 
America to action. Our ship build- 
ers and shipyard workers, shoul- 
der to shoulder with our fighting 
forces, accepted that challenge. 
They have accomplished wonders. 
They will continue to do so. Most 
appropriately the entire nation 
will honor them next Monday by 
| observance of Victory Fleet Day. 

“The report made yesterday by 
Admiral Land, Chairman of the 
| Maritime Commission, gives the 


713 | details of the world’s most out- 


standing accomplishment in ship- 
Nothing 
even 


in maritime 
approaches that 


building. 
history 


|achievement. 


“Our enemies know how empty 
and false were their boasts that 
we were a people grown @oft and 
indolent. More than 2,100 ships 
built in two years were not pro- 
duced by weaklings or laggards— 
nor by enslaved people under a 
tyrant’s lash—but by free men and 
women who are determined to 
stay free. 


“Every American can become a 


| builder of ships by purchasing an 
|extra war bond on Victory Fleet 


Day. That would be a tribute to 
the men and women in our ship- 
yards, and inspire them to greater 
efforts.” 


xico Independence 


President Roosevelt sent Pres- 
ident Manuel Avila Camacho of 
Mexico a congratulatory message 


on Sept. 16 on the occasion of 
Mexican Independence Day. 


The message said: 


“It is with particular pleasure 
that I extend to Your Excellency 
and to the Mexican people my 
heartiest congratulations on this 
anniversary of Mexican independ- 
ence which finds Mexico and the. 
United States firmly allied in a 
common and triumphant struggle 
to preserve the heritage of liberty 
and democracy left us by those 
whose deeds we celebrate on our 
national holidays.” 

Secretary of State Hull also sent 
a message of felicitations to Eze- 
quiel Padilla, the Mexican Foreign 


scribed privately as shin plasters | Minister. 


by the Allied governments to pay 
for supplies purchased in liber- 
ated countries. American troops 
also were said to have been paid 
with the currency in some areas, 


At a celebration in New York 
City, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes praised the relations exist- 
ing between the two republics 





and hailed Mexico’s contribution 
to the United Nations cause. 
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September Engineering Construction 
31% Above Month Ago 


Civil engineering construction in continental United States totals 
$264,285,000 for September and averages $52,857,000 for each of the 
five weeks of the month. This average volume, not including con- 
struction by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside 
the country, and shipbuilding, tops the August weekly average by 
21%. but is 70% below the average for the four weeks of Sep- 
tember, 1942, as reported by Engineering News-Record on Oct. 7, 
which added: 

On the weekly average basis, private work exceeds last month 
by 32% and public construction is 31% higher due to the 30% 
gain in State and municipal work and the 31% climb in Federal 
volume. Comparisons wiih the 1942 month show private construc- 
tion 3% lower, and public construction down 74%. State and munic- 


ipal work and Federal construction are 29 and 76% lower, respec- | 


tively, and are responsible for the decline in public volume. 
. Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1942 month, the 
preceding month and the current month are: 
Sept., 1942 Aug., 1943 
(4 weeks) (4 weeks) 
Continental U. S. construction $712,709,000 $161,548,000 
Private construction 38,223,000 28,094,000 
Public construction - 674,486,000 133,454,000 
State and municipal_-_----- 28,106,000 15,351,000 
Federal 646,380,000 118,103,000 


The September volume brings the 1943 construction total to 
$2,488,373,000 for the nine months, 67% below the $7,632 ,606,000 Te- 
ported for the corresponding 1942 period. Private construction, 


Sept., 1943 
(5 weeks) 
$264,285,000 

46,308,000 
217,977,000 
24,902,000 


$329,590,000, is 30% lower, and public construction, $2,158,783,000. | 


is down 70%. State and municipal volume, $163,814,000, and Federal 


construction, $1,994,969,000, are 63 and 70% lower, respectively, than | 


in the first three-quarters of 1942. 
New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes 


totals $110,481,000 for 


September, and compares with $11,957,000 reported for the month | 
The current month’s volume is made up of $100,000,000 | 
in Federal funds for Federal construction; $5,530,000 in Federal funds | 


last year. 


for non-Federal construction, and $4,951,000 in private investment. 


New construction financing totals $3,037,207,000 for the year to | 
date. a volume that compares with $9,530,701,000 for the nine-month | 


period a year ago. Of the current year’s total, $2,753,838,000 is in 


Federal appropriations, $165,663,000 is in Federal funds for non- | 


Federal work, and $117,706,000 is in private investment. 


Civil Engineering Construction 
$37,784,600 For Week 


Civigengineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$37,784,000 for the week. This volume, not including construction 
by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the coun- 
try, and shipbuilding, is 26% below a week ago and 73% lower than 
im the corresponding 1942 week as reported by Engineering News- 
Record on Oct. 7, which went on to say: 

Private construction for the week declines 68% from a week 
ago and 51% from the 1942 week. Public work is 4% below the 
preceding week and 75% under a year ago, as both State and 
municipal volume and Federal construction report decreases. 


The current week’s construction brings 1943 volume to $2,526,- 
157,000, an average of $63,154,000 for each of the 40 weeks of the 
period. On the weekly average basis, 1943 construction is 68% below 
the $7,975,782,000 for the 41-week 1942 period. Private construction, 
$235,0309000, is 31% lower than last year and public construction, 
$2,191,127,000, is down 70% when adjusted for the difference in the 
number of weeks. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1942 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 

Oct. 8, 1942 Sept. 30,1943 Oct. 7, 1943 
$139,855,000 $50,722,000 $37,784,000 
11,059,000 17,146,000 5,440,000 
128,796,000 33,576,000 32,344,000 
State and municipal 8,745,000 3,915,000 3,203,000 
Federal 120,051,000 29,661,000 29,141,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in 
bridges, industrial buildings, earthwork and drainage, and unclassi- 
fied construction. Bridge construction is the only class of work to 
gain over a year ago. Subtotals for the week in each class of con- 
struction are: water works, $374,000; sewerage, $708,000; bridges, 
$743,000; industrial buildings, $1,012,000; commercial building and 
large-scale private housing, $4.103,000; public buildings, $16,909,000: 
earthwork and drainage, $1,599,000; streets and roads, $2,165,000, and 
unclassified construction, $10,171,000. 


New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $770,- 
000, and is made up of $755,000 in State and municipal bond sales 
and $15,000 in RFC loans for public improvements. New construction 
financing for the 40 weeks of 1943, $3,037,977,000, is 67% below the 
$9,533,078,000 reported for the 4l1-week period a year ago. 


Federal Reserve Survey Of Bank Deposit 
Ownership Shows Businesses Holding 70% 


Estimates compiled by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System from the results of the second Federal Reserve sur- 
vey of deposit ownership, indicate that deposits belonging to busi- 
nesses, incorporated and unincorporated, amounted to $39,000,000,- 
000 on July 31, 1943, while demand deposits of individuals totaled 
about $14,000,000,000. The Board points out, in its announcement 
Sept. 29 that “business deposits thus account for nearly 70% of all 
demand deposits, other than Government and interbank deposits, 
while individuals hold 25% of the total.”” The Board adds: 


“These estimates indicate a larger amount of business deposits 
and a smaller volume of deposits belonging to individuals than had 
previously been estimated from the limited data available. Manu- 
facturing and mining concerns as a group account for over $18,000,- 
000,000 of demand deposits; retail and wholésale trade for nearly 


Total U. S. construction 
Private construction 
Public construction 








193,075,000 | 


| $7.500.000.000, and all financial businesses for $6,000,000,000.” 
estimated ownership for all groups is shown in the following table: 


ESTIMATED OWNERSHIP OF DEMAND :DEPOSITS OF 
BUSINESSES, AT ALL BANKS, JULY 31, 


INDIVIDUALS AND 
1943 
Amount 
(Billions of 
dollars ) 
38.7 


Percentage 
of 
total 
Total domestic 69.6 


Non-financial : business—total 58.9 
Manufacturing and mining—total 
Metals and products 
All other 
Public utilities and transportation 
Retail and wholesale trade 
All other non-financial busines 
Financial business—total 
Insurance companies 
Trust funds of banks 
All other financial] business 
Personal, including farmers 
Non-profit associations, etc 
Foreign businesses and individuals 


Total demand deposiis of 
corporations 


individuals, partnerships and 


55.6 100.0 

The Reserve Board’s announcement further explained: 

“Over the four months ending July 31 demand deposits in- 
creased by $2,500,000,000, and comparison of estimates derived from 
the present survey with those obtained in March indicates that the 
| bulk of the increase was again centered in business deposits, follow- 
ing the pattern of the preceding 15 months covered by the March 
survey, The total amount of deposits held in large accounts of in- 
dividuals has continued to decrease gradually, while most of the 
dollar increase in business deposits has again been in large accounts, 
although smailer-sized balances have also shown large percentage 
| increases. 

“The July survey also throws light on the ownership of deposits 
| in accounts of different sizes. Twenty-six billion’ dollars of de- 
| posits were in accounts of over $100,000 each, of which nearly a third 
| belonged to metal manufacturing and mining concerns, 20% to other 
manufacturing and mining businesses, 15% to financial businesses 
of all sorts, and less than 5% to individuals. Personal accounts, on 
the other hand, accounted for around two-thirds of all deposits in ac- 
counts of $10,000 or less, while deposits of wholesale and retail trade 
| concerns were spread fairly evenly as between large and smail ac- 
counts. Data were also obtained showing the ownership of deposits 
in larger and smaller banks. Large business accounts were found to 
dominate the deposit structure of large city institutions, while per- 
| sonal accounts made up half of all deposits at banks having less than 
| $5,000,000 of deposits of individuals and businesses. Substantial dif- 
ferences were found in size and location of accounts heldgby con- 
| cerns in different lines of business. 

“Nearly 1,650 banks cooperated in the present survey of deposit 
ownership. These banks held demand deposits of individuals and 
businesses totaling over $35,000,000,000, or about 64% of. the $56,- 
000,000,000 of Such deposits at all banks in the United States on 
July 31. The reporting banks included nearly all very large banks 
in the United States, a majority of other large banks in the country 
and a wide sample of small banks. These institutions were widely 
diversified as to type of business and geographical location. In 
their reports, the banks clasisfied only their larger deposits by type 
of hoider, but the size-limits were so selected that most banks re- 
ported the ownership of more than two-thirds of all their demand 
deposits of individuals and businesses. On the basis of the informa- 
tion obtained, reasonably accurate estimates could be made of the 
distribution of total demand deposits at all commercial banks in 
the counrty. 

“Further details regarding the results of the survey and an an- 
alysis of the findings will be contained in the October issue of the 
‘Federal Reserve Bulletin’.” 








Steel Production To Shatter All Records— 
More Plates On Fourth Quarter Schedules 


“Since Pearl Harbor around 163,000,000 net tons of steel ingots 
has poured out of America’s steel mills,’ “The Iron Age” states in 
its issue of today (Oct. 14), further going on to say: “This week the 
roaring mills are producing a ‘blitz’ of close to 1,800,000 tons, an all- 
time-high mark, achieved despite half a dozen sporadic strikes. 

“Unceasing, too, is the demand for steel. Order books steadily 
have been growing more extended*— 
for principal products, and holes | nents, while a year ago the bottle- 
created by cancellations quickly | neck was material. 
are filled in. Bar mill schedules “Therefore, while it may be 
are solid into second quarter of|true that there may be a reali- 
next year on some items, certain | zation in war requirements of cer- 
mills can accept no more sheet|tain basic materials, it does not 
tonnage until next June, cold-| necessarily follow that there will 





The 


finished bars practically are sold 
out on an industry-wide basis un- 
tile next March, plate mills have 
more business than they can han- 
dle, and so on. 

“WPB has allocated about 248,- 
000 tons of steel, exclusive of cast- 
ings, for construction of 15,983 
new freight cars during the first 
nine months of next year. An in- 
teresting feature of this allotment 
is the return to wider use of steel 
construction WPB originally al- 
lotted material for 10,122 cars in 
fourth quarter but construction 
lags will make deliveries impos- 
sible until first quarter. , 

“The much abused and little un- 
derstood subject of civilian re- 
quirements has been undergoing 
a subtle but major alteration in 
its position in recent months. The 
prospects for increased produc- 
tion of truly civilian items do not 
seem any brighter now than a 
year ago. But now the obstacle 
is labor requirements and compo- 





be a. widespread resumption of 
civilian goods manufacture. 

“Improvement was apparent last 
week in the disposition of excess 
steel ingots. Although good bal- 
ance is difficult to maintain for 
any length of time, only a few 
thousand tons was without a user 
at the week’s end. In first quar- 
‘ter, shipments to Lend-Lease will 
be cut back. One Eastern com- 
pany is reported supplying close 
to 25,000 tons of slabs per month 
to outside users. 

“Additional steel making areas 
are beginning to experience short- 
ages of steel scrap, largely be- 
cause of the lack of manpower in 
scrap yards. . There is no shortage 
of electric furnace grades, but the 
premium grade low phos material 
cannot be used by open hearths 
under existing regulations.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Oct. 11 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 





had received indicated that the is difficult.” . 


operating rate of steel companies 
‘having 94% of the steel capacity 
lof the industry will be 102.2% of 
|capacity for the week beginning 
Oct. 11, or at the highest rate to 
ibe recorded in its history, and 
compares with 100.8% one week 
|ago, 99.6% one month ago and 
|100.2% one year ago. The oper- 
, ating rate for the week beginning 
| Oct. 11 is equivalent to 1,781,300 
'tons of steel ingots and castings 
|compared to 1,756,900 tons one 
|'week ago, 1,736,000 tons one 
month ago and 1,714,100 tons one 
year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
}mary of the iron and steel mar- 
| kets, on October 11, stated in part 
as follows: 

“Increasing number of fourth 
quarter directives in plates and 
sheets is being reported as excess 
demands are being fitted into mill 
schedules. CMP steel officials 
have been asked for 150,000 tons 
of steel plates additional for 
fourth quarter and have allocated 
this equitably among producers. 

“This tonnage is in addition to 
the 110% allowable under the 
Controlled Materials Plan. Re- 
quests for first quarter steel must 
reach CMP officials by October 20 
to 25 and allocations will be made 
about November 15, two weeks 
later than the usual time, 

“Absorption of the added plate 
tonnage is being accomplished 
through cutbacks and actual can- 
cellations. In the case of sheet di- 
rectives the recent cut of 10% in 
tin plate tonnage will be of assis- 
tance. Plate production is expected 
to increase from some additions in 
productive capacity and further 
diversion of strip mill capacity to 
plates. 

“Stringency is expected to ease 
after the turn of the year as most 
of .the plate expansion program 
is put in operation. While opin- 
ions vary as to the extent of the 
program it should add at least 
130,000 tons monthly to capacity 
and perhaps as much as 150,000 
tons. It is possible requirements 
will have been stepped up suffi- 
ciently to absorb. all the increase, 
leaving the pressure as heavy as 
before. Such added requirements 
are not now apparent and there is 
possibility of a cutback, a curtail- 
ment in the escort ship program 
for first quarter being in prospect. 

“Efforts of the Great Lakes ore 
fleet to reduce the losses suffered 
by the late season opening re- 
sulted in the deficit being whittled 
from 8,234,061 gross tons Septem- 
ber 1 to 7,339,158 tons October 1, 
Although September movement 
failed to equal that of July and 
August it exceeded the September, 
1942, total by 894,902. tons. or 
7.55%. September total shipments 
were 12,742,821 tons, against 11,- 
847,919 tons in the corresponding 
month last year. Aggregate ton- 
nage moved to October 1 this year 
is 65,102,295 tons, compared with 
72,441,453 tons at the same date 
last year. 

“Structural mills are producing 
plain material at about 70% of 
capacity, output being largely for 
shipbuilding. Some _ important 
building projects are pending, 
which will add to required ton- 
;nage for war construction. De- 
mand is expanding in the latter 
direction and more shapes are re- 
quired for heavy mobile equip- 
ment, additional gasoline expan- 
sion and tank landing ships. Re- 
inforcing bar production is being 
held to.a minimum of about 40,- 
(000 tons per month to conserve: 
steel for other purposes. Billet 
bars are mainly rolled from off- 
heat material, not all of which is 
so utilized, some being remelted. 


“Following more liberal releases 
by WPB to meet transportation 
needs freight car buying is on the 
increase, though cars now being 
released are mainly for construc- 
tion next year. September place-. 
ments were 5.388 cars, second 
largest month this year. For nine 
months orders have totaled 23.380 
units against 25,893 for the same 
period last year. Obtaining of 
plates and bars for car building 
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Market Value Cf Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange 


The New York Stock Exehange announced on Oct. 8 that as of 


the close of business Sept. 
gating $80,655,889,046 par 


a total market vaiue of SO tes tan 
bond issues, aggregating $80,728,;511,0 par value, 11 
Aug. 31 with a total market value of $80,109,269,964. 


change on 


30, there were 1,108 bond issues. 4ssre- 
value listed on the Stoek Exchange with 


This compares with 1,112 


listed on 


the Ex- 


In-the following table listed bonds are classified by govern- 
mental and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and 


average price for each: 
Sept 
Group— wae ae ties 
U. S. Government (incl. N. ; 
State, Cities, etc.) ..---......._ 
Uv. S. companies: 
Automobile 
Building 
Business and office equipment- 
Chemical 
Electrical equipment 
Financial 
Food 
Land and realty 
Machinery and metals.._----- 
Mining (excluding iron) 
Paper and publishing 
Petroleum 
Railroad 
Retail merchandising 
Rubber 
Ship building and operating--- 
Shipping services 
Steel, iron and coke 
Textiles 
Tobacco 
Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating) -— 
Gas and electric (holding) --- 
Communications 
Miscellaneous utilities_._._-- 
U. S. companies oper. abroad__ 
Miscellaneous businesses_____- * 


63,735,866,954 


10,721,825 
13,400,250 
15,825,000 
42,029,325 
36,443,750 
56,834,076 
267,635,102 
10,808,020 
37,156,238 
91,508,522 
40,163,493 
599,372,806 
7,402,834,048 
12,231,897 
75,779,140 
11,859,180 
21,844,915 
488,110,909 
37,830,069 
161,269,820 


3,336,139,929 
59,600,000 
1,231,391,842 
97,101,674 
139,199,658 
31,356,139 


14,328 ,447,627 
1,339,166,001 
746,077,710 


Total U. S.. companies 
Foreign government 
Foreign companies 


All listed bonds 80,149,558,292 


30,1943 
Average 


Price 
$ 


104.23 


101.60 
101.52 
105,50 
105.12 
104.13 
103.22 
105.57 

80.44 
100.83 

63.01 
102.82 
104.20 

74.06 

88,58 
104.28 
103.38 

81.11 
101.79 
104.40 
106.01 


108.42 
106.43 
110.61 
66.82 
77.41 
106.19 
86.20 
65.18 
90.04 


99.37 


Aug. 31, 1943-——— 


Market Value 


$ 
63,687,538,184 


10,775,620 
10,387,500 
15,787,500 
42,128,230 
36,400,000 
56,777,879 
268,885,683 
10,736,798 
37,558,248 
90,379,934 
40,337,521 
603,055,460 
7,340,223,335 
12,229,630 
76,318,330 
11,844,840 
21,447,048 
495,078,348 
37,887,995 
161,995,340 


3,350,743,410 
94,416,875 
1,236,001,275 
94,838,825 
139,154,157 
31,520,648 


14,326,910,429 


1,325,667,843 
769,153,508 


80,109,269 ,964 


Average 
Price 
$ 


104.15 


102.11 
101.84 
105.25 
105.37 
104.00 
103.12 
105.26 

79.91 
101.92 

62.19 
102.07 
104.70 

73.37 

88.54 
105.02 
103.25 

79.63 
102.13 
104.40 
106.48 


108.82 
104.73 
110.83 
65.26 
77.38 
106.12 
85.92 
64.46 
90.74 


99.23 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 


listed on the Exchange: 


Average 

Market Value Price 
$ 

53,216,867 ,646 
53,418,055,935 
55,106,635,894 
54,812,793,945 
55,033,616,312 


56,261,398,371 
57,584,410,504 
58,140,382,211 
57,923,553,616 
59.257,509,674 


$ 
94.86 
94.74 
95.25 
94.80 
94.50 


1942— 


Market Value 
$ 


62,765,776,218 
64,843,877,284 
64,543,971,299 
70,583,644,622 


71,038,674,932 
71,346,452,852 
71,575,183,604 
71,857 ,596,488 
81,048,543 ,830 
80,704,321,646 


Average 
Price 


$ 
96.18 
96.48 
96.11 
96.70 


97.47 
97.79 
98.24 
98.69 
99.47 
99.64 


Market Value Of Stocks Gn New York | 
Stock Exchange Higher On Sepf. 30 


The New York Stock Exchange anounced on Oct. 6 that as of 
the close of business Sept. 30, there were 1,238 stock issues, aggre- 
gating 1,484,144,819 shares listed on the Stock Exchange, with a total 
market value of $48,711,451,018. This compares with 1.237 stock is- 
sues, aggregating 1,489,131,930 shares, with a total market value 
of $47,710,472,858 on Aug. 31 and with 1,243 stock issues, aggregating 
1,471,467,074 shares, with a total market value of $35.604.809.453 on 
Sept. 30, 1942. 

In making public the figures for Sept. 30, the Exchange also 
said: 

“As of the close of business Sept. 30, New York Stock Exchange 


member total net borrowings amounted to $941,651,950 of which | 
| $501,406,030 represented loans 


which were not 


U. S. Government issues. 


| the market value of all listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 


1.03%. As the loans not collaterialized by U. S. Government issues 
include all other types of member borrowings, these ratios will or- 
dinarily exceed the precise relationship between borrowings on 


| listed shares and their total market value.” 


In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading in- | 


dustrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price 


_ for each: 


| Farm Machinery.-_-_. 


—Sept. 30, 1943—— 


——Aug. 31, 1943-—— 
Market Value Ay. Price 
$ 


Market Value Av. Price 


$ $ 
Amusement Sian Shien <epiiews x . 505,337,552 23.21 501,140,612 
Automobile _ EES AO ex geal 4,003 ,274,805 32.62 3,875,667,009 
Aviation “ie SE Ae 628,587,817 18.34 637,371,447 
Building —--~-- dive ws 572,332,902 27.68 551,642,666 
Business and Office Equipment. ._. 407,385,110 34.54 394,227,035 
Chemical »+----- . ol cpt en meapiaion 6,091,906,265 64.31 5,950,662,209 
Electrical Equipment marti 1,678,587,852 41.04 1,599,577,613 
775,596,074 59.21 759,548,267 
969,333,693 19.41 956,129,408 
3,107,359,144 37.18 3,122,942,647 
45,759,992 27.36 44,331,505 
29,639,948 6.09 29,348,889 
231,845,255 27.52 234,589,523 
1,659,263 ,906 24.09 1,599,535,229 - 
1,391,410,652 23.64 1,371,901,219 
484,917,224 21.19 462,672,165 
6,266,060,550 31.11 6,185,927,710 
3,678,865,734 32.58 3,594,569,771 
2,651,127,714 36.40 2,596,504,415 
571,273,144 54.02 562,062,580 
99,034,338 17.95 100,277,256 
14,797,153 8.58 14,020,726 
2,174,222,497 42,98 2,145,080,753 
492,896,271 34.67 484,045,218 
1,250,003,275 46.59 1,227,606,510 


2,112,113,206 
1,067,108,131 
3,611,327,570 
104,992,568 
751,577,432 
920,354,952 
141,616,617 


22.91 
31.94 
18.60 
26.70 
33.42 
62.82 
39.11 
57.99 
19.14 
33.45 
26.51 
6.03 
27.85 
23.36 
23,31 
20.22 
30.72 
31.95 
35.65 
53.09 
18.18 
8.13 
42.40 
34.04 
45.71 


Financial —..__~- 
|. ge ite EAE ee 
RNIN. Daioh pia tinciran cm 6 rme'e 
Land & Realty__.____..__- 
Leather 
Machinery & Metals ite aetna ae 
Mining (excluding iron)___-__.__. 
Paper & Publishing___ 
Petroleum 
Railroad 
Retail Merchandising 
Rubber 
Ship Building & Operating_______. 
Shipping Services 
Steel, Iron & Coke 
Textiles 
Tobacco 
Utilities: 
Gas & Electric (Operating) 
Gas & Electric (Holding).____. 
Communications 
Miscellaneous Utilities 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad 
Foreign Companies 
Miscellaneous Businesses 


2,249,013,140 
1,110,957,722 
3,628,929,435 
106,785,063 
768,612,202 
921,178,199 
145,156,390 


21.82 
11.60 
86.68 
14.48 
22.60 
22,76 
24.73 


32.82 


21.03 
11.14 
86.30 
14.24 
22.10 
22.74 
24.13 


All Listed Stocks 32.04 


48,711,451,018 47,710,472,858 


collateralized by | 
The ratio of the latter borrowings to) 


99.35 
99.23 
99.37 


59,112,072,945 
61,277,620,583 
62,720,371,752 


Cotton Ginned from Crop of 1943 Prior to Oct. | 


The census report issued on Oct. 8, compiled from the in- 
dividual returns of the ginners is shown below: 

Number. of bales of cotton ginned from the growth of 1943 prior 
to Oct. 1, 1943, and comparative statistics to the corresponding date 
in 1942 and 1941. 


80,352,221,151 
80,109,269,964 
80,149,558,292 


95.76 
96.08 





Sept. 30__ x es 





RUNNING BALES 
(Counting round as half bales and excluding linters) 


1943 1942 
*5,757,020 *5,006,307 
603,293 443,166 
17,453 13,434 
561,122 493,188 
2,731 2,295 
12,047 12,115 
510,263 487,075 
493,879 352,874 
1,083,655 896,732 
114,471 157,530 
14,782 7,716 
217,710 238,031 
98,493 126,748 
361,565 349,119 
182,891 187,316 
Texas 1,472,120 1,227,433 809,168 
= MN I inci os cx nis niltinigh tens thin meamypiiapenionte 10,545 11,535 15,715 
*Includes 107,053 bales of the crop of 1943 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the season of 1942-43, compared with 48,625 and 1,969 bales 
of the crops of 1942 and 1941. 


State— 1941 
United States 
iets asec Tae 
NER TE Tea, aa <A 
Arkansas____.-~~- 
California_- 


484,514 
35,610 
729,326 
5,337 
12,710 
405,042 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
5 aaa 
New Mexico_..__----- 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma. 
South Carolina_-_. 
Tennessee_____..~- 


864,539 
267,295 
2,780 
218,964 
140,090 
210,323 
303,504 


The statistics in this report include no round bales for 1943; 
none for 1942 and 314 for 1941. Included in the above are 6,708 


bales of American-Egyptian for 1943, 4,369 for 1942 and 5,458 for 
1941; also 37 bales Sea-Island for 1943; 244 for 1942 and 1,006 for 
1941. 

The statistics for 1943 in this report are subject to revision 
when checked against the individual returns of the ginners being 
transmitted by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this season 
prior to Sept. 16 is 3,738,823 bales. 


Consumption and Stocks — United States 

Cotton consumed during the month of August, 1943, amounted 
to 842,260 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming establishments on 
Aug. 31, was 1,928,808 bales, and in public storages and. at com- 
presses 8,026,906 bales. The number of active consuming cotton 
spindles for the month was 22,632,776. 

In the interest of national defense, the Department of Com- 
merce has discontinued until further notice the publication of 
statistics concerning imports and exports. 


os World Statistics 
Because of war conditions and the difficulties in obtaining de- 
_ pendable world statistics such data are being omitted from this 
report for the time being. 


*4,713,059 | 


208,142 | 


Average 
Market Value Price 
$ 


1941— 


$ 
41,472,032,904 
40,984,419 434 
} Oct. 39,057 ,023,174 
37,882,316,239 
35, 785,946,533 


28.32 
28.02 
26.66 
25.87 
24.46 





36,228,397,999 
35,234,173,432 
‘ 32,844 183,750 
| , 31,449 206,904 


24.70 
24.02 
22.36 
21.41 
22.40 
22.73 
23.42 
23.70 


| 
} 


32,913,725,225 
33,413,047,743 
34,443,805,860 
34,871,607,323 


We give below a two-year compilation of the total market value 
and the average price of stocks listed on the Exchange: 


Average 
Price 

$ 
24.20 
25.65 
25.41 
26.39 


Market Value 


$s 
35,604,809,453 
37,727,599,526 
37,374,462,460 
38,811,728,666 


41,419,585,043 
43,533,661,753 
45,845,738,377 
46,192,361,639 
48,437,700,647 
48,878,520,886 
47,577,989,240 
47,710,472,858 
48,711,451,018 


31.20 
31.45 
32.96 
33.27 
32.17 
32.04 
32.82 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


| pe elie pe be 
x 3 PO ee 
30 








bes the duration of the war. 


num, 
as ever. 


gestions made at hearings on the 
measure have been incorporated 
in the bill. Pending study of the 
revised bill, few in the trade ex- 
pressed any decided views on the 
subject. Some operators missed 
specific mention of scrap.” The 
publication further went on to say 
in part as follows: 


Copper 

“Consumption of copper is not 
expected to increase appreciably 
over the remainder of the year 
and the industry looks for the 
emergency stockpile to increase 
steadily during the last quarter. 
The price situation in both domes- 
tic and foreign copper remains un- 
changed. 

“Minor changes in Conservation 
Order M-9-c, as amended, were 
made last week by WPB for the 
purpose of simplification. Control 





Non-Ferrous Metals — Conservation Orders 
Amended By WPB For Purpose Of Simplification 


Editor’s Note—At the direction of the Office of Censorship cer- 
tain production and shipment figures and other data have been omitted 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” 
stated: “Amendments to conservation orders and other regulations | entered into contracts with Gov- 
were issued during the last week for copper, lead, zinc, and molybde- | ernment agencies for 12 months 

In nearly all instances, the revised orders were aimed at/| after present hostilities cease. As 
simplifying the controls and reducing paper work. 
sumption of the important war materials remains just about as tight 


in its issue of Oct. 7, 


Civilian con- 





A new version of the ® 
stockpile bill has been introduced | over the use of copper plates for | 
by Senator Scrugham. Many sug- | 





the printing and publishing in- 
dustry has been transferred to 
Conservation Order M-339, which 
is slightly less stringent. Other 


| changes involve users of unim- 


portant quantities of copper, asin 
the production of lock parts and 
some military items. 


Lead 

“Sales of lead during the last 
week were 62% in excess of those’ 
in the. preceding week. De- 
mand was chiefly for November 
shipment metal. Allocation of for- 
eign lead for next month is ex- 
pected to receive consideration 
Oct. 18. 

“WPB has asked producers to 
file a single PD report on pro- 
duction and stocks, instead of two 
as formerly. 

“Canadian restrictions on the 
sale of lead have been eased. An 
order, issued by Metals Controller 


| 
ae | 


28.16 | 
29.61 | 





eman_pngept. 30, abolishes the 
} mit requirement for purchases 
of pig or ingot and confines in- 
ventories to 60 days’ normal sup- 
ply. 


peti 


Zinc 

“Though substantial tonnages of 
zinc were disposed of during the 
last week against October alloca- 
tion certificates, the feeling ob- 
tains in most quarters that stocks 
are still increasing. Metal accum- 
ulating in the reserve supply con- 
sists largely of High Grade. Lend- 
lease requests for zine have been 
smaller in recent months. 


“Use of zinc for making items 
‘not specifically prohibited in List 
|A of Conservation Order: M-11-b 
was set last week at 15% by 
| weight of the amount of zinc used 
| by a person during the entire cal- 
‘endar year 1941. This revision 
| became effective Oct. 1, 1943, 


Molybdenum 


“WPB, on Oct. 2, issued Supple- 
|}mentary Order M-110-a,_ as 
| amended, to permit the acquisition 
|of 500-lb. or less of molybdenum 
by foundries to fill authorized 
| controlled materials orders rated 
_AA-5 or higher, without going 
| through allocation proceedings. 
Tin 

“Discussions are taking place in 
Washington in reference to the 
terms of sale of low-grade Boli- 
vian tin concentrates to this coun- 
try. According to trade reports, 
the Office of Economic Warfare 
has offered to raise the base price 
from 60¢ per pound of tin con- 
tained to 6342¢, but this has been 
turned down by the Bolivian au- 
thorities because the higher price 
did not provide for easing the 
existing penalties on low-grade 
material. The Bolivians, it appears, 
are anxious to make it more prof- 


itable to produce low-grade con- 
centrates. 


_ “Though cost figures on treat- 
ing low-grade concentrates at the 
|Texas smelter are not available, 
the industry feels that costs would 
rise appreciably if the wishes of 
| the Bolivians were granted. More- 
| over, as the impurities present in 
| the concentrates increase, the me- 
| tallurgical problems become more 
involved. 


“Quotations for tin in the United 
States market continued un- 
changed last week. Straits quality 
tin for shipment, in cents per 
pcund, was as follows: 

Oct. Nov. 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
Oct. 5__ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
| Oct. 6 52.000 52.000 52.000 
| “Chinese, or 99% tin, continues 
at 51.125¢ a pound. 





Dec, 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Sept. 30___. 
eRe: EER 
Oey: B22: 
Oct. 4.. 





Quicksilver 
“In the event that the stockpile 
bill becomes law, the Metals Re- 
serve or its successor would be 
obliged to purchase quicksilver 
|from those producers who have 





matters stand, Metals Reserve has 
agreed to buy surplus production 
of quicksilver from qualified pro- 
cucers up to Dec. 31, 1944. 

“The price situation in quick- 
silver did not change last week. 
Quotations.in New York continued 
at $195 to $197 per flask. 


Silver 

“The London market for silver 
during the last--week was quiet, 

th the price unchanged at 2314d. 
an ounce. The New York Official 
for foreign silver continued at 
44%4c., with domestic at 705%c. 
The Treasury’s quotation held at 
35¢.” 

Daily Prices 

The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
11942, page 380. 
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Prices were also higher for cotton, hay, 
at Chicago and Portland (Oregon). 

“Higher prices fOr eggs were mainly responsible for an increase 
of 0.1% in the foods group indeX. Cereal products advanced slightly 
because of increased prices for oatmeal and wheat flour. Average 
prices for fruits and vegetables dropped 0.3%. 


lemons, onions, and potatoes 


Trading On New York Exchanges 
The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Oct. 9 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot Stuck sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 


members of these exchanges in the week ended Sept. 25, continuing “Industrial Commodities—Average prices for fuel and lighting 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis-| materials rose 0.1% as a result of higher quotations for natural 


sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members '! 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Sept. 25 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,530,088 shares, which amount was 17.23% 


gasoline at Oklahoma refineries. 

“Lumber declined fractionally as lower prices were reported for 
Ponderosa pine boards, shop lumber, and maple flooring. Prices 
were higher for sugar pine and Idaho pine lumber, and for turpentine. 


of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,439,450 shares. This “In the chemicals and allied products group higher prices for 
compares with member trading during the week ended Sept. 18 of | Caustic potash and certain fertilizer materials more than offset lower 
1,355,340 shares, or 17.30% of total trading of 3,917,810 shares. On/| Prices for phthalic anhydride and the index for the group advanced 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week | 9+! me ' : 

ended Sept. 25 amounted to 402,255 shares, or 15.65% of the total The following notation is made: 

volume on that exchange of 1,284,905 shares; during the Sept. 18 week “During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
trading for the account of Curb members 
A oy . « ; ) - y . "EOC 

1S.9¢% of total trading of 984,920 shares. | will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 
| (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such 


Tetal Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Steck Exchange and Reund-Lot Steck 








Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) > pire ‘ ’ 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 25, 1943 |adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 
Total | reports.” . 
¢ pe * r a La " lias . ' . 3 ” f “ ¥ 
i, eee males: TAGS UN Perk SPC ee gett Per Cent The following table shows index numbers for the principal 
SOeRer SANS -.-———---——-------- - Seema 4,329,220 | groups of commodities for the past 3 weeks, for Sept. 4, 1943 and 
LE ESE ERE CRA 4.439.450 | Oct. 3, 1942, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Mem- | sae i ; 
bers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- ago, and a year ago: (1926—=100) 
Lot Dealers and Specialists: ~ay Percentass ehaemek te 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which Oct ne 1043 from— 
 Goiek deiieees 381.970 10-2 9-25 9-18 9-4 10-3 9-25 9-4 10-3 
NUM Ca ee Oe iy 50.780 Commodity groups— 1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
Sc. abet ow yen se rsitare4 * sf , 
SOtner. Bees Ss. a e 347,150 All eemimedities >. 22 103.0 *102.9 *102.9 *102.8 99.7 +0.1 + 0.2 3.3 
ESS SSE a 397.930 8.78 Poms products _______._______ *123.6 *123.8 *123.6 *123.3 108.7 —0.2 +0.2 +13.7 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— | Ecods SE ERE ey ae Seite ~ 105.0 104.9 104.5 104.7 103.0 +01 +03 1.9 
Toval purchases ....-........- aes 216.570 | Hides and leather products_.___ 118.4 118.4 118.4 118.4 118.4 0 0 0 
NE on rtln oy cal os a 16,740 Pectin Srecucw........... 9. TS: SID BT. SS 0 0 0.4 
Pere SD press cick 212.070 ‘Fuel and lighting materials._._.. 81.7 81.6 816 81.7 79.7 +01 0 2.5 
Litany Metals and metal products__--~ *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.9 0 o-*% 0.1 
5 TREES ORAS 2 228,810 5.02 Building materials _..__-___---_. 112.5 112.5 112.5 112.2 110.5 0 +03 + 18 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— Chemicals and allied products.__ 100.3 100.2 100.2 100.2 962 +0.1 +0.1 + 43 
I IN ie he eden noe 133,970 Housefurnishing goods ~_-_----- 104.2 104.2 104.2 1042 104.1 0 0 0.1 
RTH Si ei os ee esn 18,220 Miscellaneous commodities__-~-~~- 93.1 926 926 92.4 8684 +05 +08 5.3 
SE TO a 152.618 Raw. materials —...—....-...--. *112.5 *112.6 *112.4 *112.3 102.4 0.1 +0.2 9.9 
BES AES TO Semimanufactured articles._._.___ 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.8 0 0 0 
| RRSP EERE RG SSS A es eee earar es 170,838 3.43 Manufactured products__---~-~- “106.2 *100.1 *100.1 *100.0 99.6 0.1 +0.2 + 0.6 
4. Total— All commodities other than 
SLES EE A A RE 732.510 SOP POR UOS ici a emcee *98.6 *985 *98.5 *98.4 97.8 +0.1 +0.2 + 08 
egal RAE es blag Sas pao aan ap 85,740 All commodities other than 
pe | FRE RIED FS FRG 711,838 farm products and foods._-.. *97.5 *97.4 *97.4 °*97.3 95.7 +0.1 + 0.2 1.9 
ee pegneliemedintie *Preliminary. 
| By 2 SERIE Neo SAS SL RE ee yc 797,578 17.23 i cate alias ue EN Lao 








Total Reund-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED SEPT. 25, 1943 


Changes In Holdings Of Reacquired Stock 




















Total s 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: for week tPer Cent Of N y St ck & G b Li t d F 
st eas a 19,365 vsilnais 0 ur ste irms 
+Other sales, ~-—-—_.-----------~-------------- BE ss sc bute The monthly compilation of companies listed on the New York 
0 SERED ae 2 eS a 1,284,905 Stock Exchange reporting changes in the amount of stock held 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for the Account of follows: 
Members: _— : Shares Shares 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which Previously Per Latest 
— lg pees Company and Class of Stock— : Reported Report 
ai scien Pee ee Me 5895 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., common 1,171 446 
tOther sales _______ Sh Bk RSD Oe ae 113/585 Allied Kid Co., common____--_~---~~- ce.8 pee ee 40,451 40,751 
Ee ETE ee ras . Allied Stores Corp., 5% preferred__.-...._-_-------- 67 212 
NO a De gene ag) SE VEN 119.480 7.99 American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., _capital___-.-------- 74,300 75,700 
. American Hide and Leather Co., 6% conv. preferred__- 200 900 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— zi American Ice Co., preferred________. 5 one eS 4 34,277 35,200 
Total purchases --...._----_--_-_.______. 39,785 American Machine and Metals, Inc., common___- 32,043 35,043 
Sere MOS. 8 ._----- _5,100 Armour and Co. (Illinois), common___--.________--- 3 2 
ee SON lk 53,525 Associates Investment Co., common______-__-___--_____- 37,181 38,181 
kat -eoles es 58.625 3.83 Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines, 5“ pfd. 1,200 1,400 
er nr - ’ . a I; CN cs ir esilitncen ca che 2 ta Rinna copebn dc ao crac oun 96 110 
3. Other transactions initiated off the tloor— Atlas Coan. 6% preferred BR Fie EE ORS ea SOY Nae None S 
Total purchases —____- Hearne 2 == ~------- 43,015 Atlas Powder Co., common____-____-__.---_ 7,368 7,370 
Lee aa = =~ 5 =~ =~ + ~-~+~--------- i ane Belding Heminway Co., common___- RE VERIO EE TOS 57,332 57,532 
+ wr ten ee + 94,95 peraden. Ge. <tme), capital... =. ee ey 66.900 89,571 (1) 
ap Case ae. 2.) ae CO eee ce hedi Leela ws 1,218 1,208 
«ct sae tec pal ee a eT 55,575 3.83 Century Ribbon Mills, Inc., 7% preferred__________- None 36 
4. Total— Crucible Steel Co. of America, 5% conv. preferred__ ~ 2,000 2,600 
IN ig 168,575 Cuban-American Sugar Co. (The), 542% conv. pfd.. 36,020 36,120 
a a a a 11,595 Florsheim Shoe Co. (The), class A_..-__--___. 115 None 
I i on 222,085 Fruehauf Trailer Co., 5‘ convertible preferred____ 30 70 
aa General Motors Corp., common____________ 10,441 35,941 
Total sales Be: 233,680 15.65 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (The) $5 conv. pfd. 14,412 15,812 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp., common_________. None None (2) 
ists— Mead Corp. (The), $5.50 preferred ‘‘B’’_____ é 2,577 2,797 
eb ENS RIOR 0 National Cylinder Gas Co., common__-________-_. 6,311 6,811 
§Customers’ other sales__.___ __ Si 57,782 National Department Stores Corp., 6’ preferred. 3,530 3,545 
led National Steel Corp., capital]___.______ Rips Ses Aa 2,605 2,455 
RRS aaa ae ss eee ea Et oo ‘: 57.782 Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., $5 cum. pfd. 10,100 15,400 
chee Norfolk and Western Railway Co., adjustment pfd.____~ 6,232 6,332 
Total sales 35.248 Pittston Co. (The), class A pref.__..__---__--_~_~- None 660 
*The term “members” nd associ s. th Plymouth Oil Co., capital___--.__--___-__.. 5,864 7,184 
firms and their esteiors. saduetinn Bane yell oy Maga ate Exchange members, thei Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 7% preferred____- 6,395 6,565 
tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is cee Povbge Bi ag Steel Corp., common __-______-.__ 4 5 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that | PUCST Cl GAD, cone 330,906 330,911 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. Lars pe ty nae ay, RO aR el ROSE Fe Sat 1,190,930 1,208,931 
tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission | Twentieth Century Fix Pilm Corp., $1.50 preferred_- 48,363 ab dpeoe 
rules are included with “other sales.” viretata tron Be gen yt og prior site ------ ~--- yy gr 
&Sales marked “ oe “ot lec” irgl an € Co.,5% preferred___________ ; ; 
short exempt’’ are included with “other sales.’ Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 6% cum. conv. pid...__ 58.195 60.195 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen Co., common____-__._________ an 3,002 2,302 


NOTES 
(1) Acquired 23,000 shares and issued during the month 329 shares covering the 
purchase of Soy Bean Processing Co. 
(2) Acquired 50 shares and disposed of 50 shares. 


Labor Bureau’s Wholesale Commodity Index 
Advanced 0.1% During Week Ended Oct. 2 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on Oct. 7 that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics” index of commodity prices in primary 
markets advanced 0.1% during the week ended Oct. 2. A sharp 


The New York Curb Exchange has issued the following list of 
issuers of fully listed securities which have reported changes in their 
holdings of reacquired stock: 





advance in prices for cottonseed meal, together with higher prices eiettiatin: gue taeees 
for grains, largely accounted for the increase. The all-commodity | Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
index rose to 103.0% of the 1926 average, the highest point since! American Cities Pw. & Lt. Corp., A opt. diy. ser, 1936. ___ None 750 
early in August. peroha ie Cities yo & Lt. age cv. A opt. div. ser. Rt None 200 
; * 4. American Genera orporation, common_____._.. 358,940 361,047 
The Department’s announcement further said: Ccoper-Bessemer Corp., $3 prior pref._tc-.....———— 1,045 3045 
“Farm Products and Foods—Weakening markets for livestock | Crown Central Petroleum Corp., common___--______ ---*~ 588 poe 
and poultry brought average prices for farm products down 0.2% | Eauity Corporation, $3 cv. preferred———--——---——________ pepe 52,078 
. . ne, pn dig A ae PE LBC TIES Lh DN a NT Oe ED Mi 11,900 13,500 
during the week despite a sharp increase in the grain market. Quo-| Knott Corporation, common._...___............ aS 9,401 9,403 
tations for calves were down more than 5%, ewes over 4%, cows | Mangel Stores Corporation, $5 cony. preferred___-_______ 3,788 3,878 
approximately 3%, live poultry over 2% and hogs and steers less | MCttitt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 612% A preferred__-____ aoe ae 
¢ - Midland Oil Corporation, $2 conv. pref._.--___.-._______ 9,915 10.015 
than 1%. In addition, prices were lower for potatoes in eastern | Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., common.__...____.___ 15,967 16,767 
markets, and for apples. All grains averaged higher, ranging from | North Central Texas Oil Co, Ine., common____--________ 32,800 33,000 
fo h wus Say Tae We COMMON None 150 

1.4% for wheat to 2.9% for oats. i Uni ; 

ps a ‘ : United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., common____.__._____ 12,188 12,193 
Egg prices were up about 2% in nearly all important markets. Utility Equities Corp., $5.50 div. prior stock....._...__ 10,100 10,300 





of 264,510 shares was| materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
marked | 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Oct. 9 
a summary for the week ended 
Oct. 2 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
iransactions for the odd-lot ac- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handled odd lots 


on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, continuing a series of 
current figures being published 


by the Commission... The figures 
are based upon reports filed with 
the Commission by the odd-lot 
dealers and specialists. 

| STOCK -TRANSACTIONS, FOR THE ODD- 


| LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 


N. Y¥. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Oct 2, 1943 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers: Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders 13,013 
| Number of shares 356,763 
Dollar value 14,037,637 
Odd-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers— 
(Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales 68 
‘Customers’ other sales 14,456 
Customers’ total sales 14,524 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales 2,147 
*“Customers’ other sales-- 349,176 
Customers’ total sales 351,323 
Dollar value 11,702,171 
Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 540 
+Other sales 103,770 
Total sales ? 104,310 
Round-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers—— 
Number of shares. 110,390 
*Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt’ are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.”’ *Sales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders; and sales to 


liquidate a long position which is less than 
a round lot are reported with ‘other 
. 


sales.”’ 


‘Gas’ Situation Tight 

Spotted local gasoline shortages 
continued to plague the East Coast 
despite the record breaking ship- 
ment here of 1,634,514 barrels of 
petroleum products per day dur- 
ing the week ending August 28, 
Petroleum Administrator for War 
Harold L. Ickes announced on 
September 3. 


The index of principal petro- 
leum product stocks available for 
civilians jumped 2.3 points to 
39.1% of normal, which compares 
with 58.7% of normal for the same 
week in 1942. Deputy Adminis- 
trator Ralph K. Davies, explaining 
the significance of this stock in- 
dex, said: 

“It means that our stocks on the 
East Coast now are about two- 
thirds of what they were a year 
ago. That is not good because the 
level of a year ago was no more 
than minimum. Further, the mili- 
tary demand continues to increase 
and the heavy heating oil require- 
ment of winter is almost upon us. 
As against this, however, our 
transportation facilities have been 
vastly increased compared to last 
year. This is very much on the 
credit side. 

“Yet, we have a supply situation 
which, while improving, is tight 
and one which therefore requires 
the most careful husbanding of 
what we have and the most vig- 
orous effort to get more in.” 








Record Export Freight 
Cars of export freight, exclud- 
ing coal and grain, handléd 
through the United States ports 
during the month of August was 
the heaviest on record totaling 
135,622, compared with 84,556 in 
August, 1942, or an increase of 
60%, the Association of American 
Railroads reported on Sept. 10. _ 
Export grain unloaded at the 
ports totaled 3,510, compared with 
1,849 in August, 1942, or an in- 
crease of 90%. ) ; 
In addition the railroads also 
handled 628 carloads of coasta! 
freight in August this year, com- 
‘pared with 958 handled in same 
‘month last year, or a decrease of 
34%, the report concluded. : 
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Loading of revenue freight for 
on Oct. 7. 
1942 of 3,357 cars, or 0.4%, 
1941 of 7.253 cars or 0.8%. 


the 


week 


ended Oct. 
totaled 910.643 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 


» 
a 





Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Oct. 2, 1943 Increased 3,332 Cars 


1943, 


This was an increase above the corresponding week of 


but a decrease below the same week in 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of Oct. 2 increased 3,332 | 
cars, or 0.4% above the preceding week. 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 406,620 cars, an 
4.359 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 


below the corresponding week in 1942. 


Loading of merchandise 


less than 


carload 


lot freight 


inerease of 
25,394 cars 


totaled | 


102,239 cars, a decrease of 367 cars below the preceding week, but | 

an increase of 10,397 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 
Coal loading amounted to 179,272 cars, a decrease of 542 cars 

below the preceding week, but an increase of 10,518 cars above the 


corresponding. week. in 1942. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 53,495 cars, an increase 
of 2,811 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 2,938 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week of Oct. 2 totaled 
37,311 cars, a decrease of 646 cars below the preceding week but an | 


increase of 2,148 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 


Live stock loading amounted to 23,508 cars, a decrease of 149 


cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,055 cars above | 


the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone, load- 
ing of live stock for the week of Oct. 2, totaled 19,008 cars, an in- 
erease of 187 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of | 
1,579 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 


Forest products loading totaled 45,941 cars, an increase of 2,257 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 3,596 cars below 


the corresponding week in 1942. 


Ore loading amounted to 84,665 cars, a decrease of 2,482 cars be- 
low the preceding week but an increase of 5,808 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1942. 


Coke loading amounted to 14,903 cars, a decrease of 25 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 631 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1942. 


All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1942, except the Southern, Centralwestern, and South- 
western. All districts reported decreases compared with 1941 except 


the Northwestern, Centralwestern and Southwestern. 





















































1943 1942 1941 

5 weeks of January 3,530,849 3,858,479 3,454, 40¢ 

,4 weeks of February 3,055 640 3,122,942 2,866,565 
4 weeks of March i 3,073,426 3,174,781 3,066,011} 

4 weeks of April 3,136,253 3,350,996 2,793,63C 

-5 weeks of May - 4,149,708 4,170,548 4,160,06C 
4weeksof June — 3,151,146 3,385,655 3,510,054 

S weeks of July __-- 4,307,406 4,185,135 4,295,457 

*4 weeks of August 3,554,446 3,487,905 3,581,350 
4 Week of September 3,545,823 3,503,383 3,540,210 
Week of October 2 910,643 907,286 "917,896 
Tota} 32,415,340 33,147,110 32,185,645 


The following table is a summary of the freight. carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Oct. 2, 1943. 
During this period 61 roads-showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week last year. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
‘NUMBER OF CARS)—-WEEK ENDED OCT. 2 


Total Loads 


Railroads Received from 


Total Revenue 












































] Freight Loaded Connections 
, Eastern District— 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 
a ELIE IRR ay Sh ain ee ceo 250 279 334 2 
Bangor & Aroostook____.-.____- 1,347 1,148 O76 ad eo 
Boston & Maine... 3. 2 2 7,114 6,428 9,283 15,058 13,758 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisvilie____. 1,426 1,603 1,710 2,244 2,052 
@Gentral Indiana... =... 36 38 24 44 49 
Sentral Vermont... 1,074 1,028 1,496 2,702 2,894 
Delaware & Hiidson.____-.-_- 6,263 6,377 7,357 11,809 11,643 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western____ 7,569 7,616 9,735 11,770 9,675 
Detroit & Mackinac. ._.....__- 270 740 336 127 320 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton... _____-__ 1,959 1,713 2,345 1,176 1,259 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_____-___- 353 330 373 2,453 2,790 
RO ac A BS AS sich tees nomination 14,025 13,664 16,271 19,899 16,370 
seers ate er eenern | oe ecu. 3,993 4,347 5,262 7,099 8,501 
ehigh & Hudson River__.______-_.-_- 222 155 202 2,611 2,617 
Lehigh & New England... ____.____-. 2,024 2,395 1,386 1,671 1,916 
ys CG IS AR aR pL 8,957 8,735 8,996 14,777 13,226 
ERIE S Skt ae a aaghile igee 2,397 2,242 3,260 2,926 2,812 
EERE CAE ASTOR PORE 6,143 6,137 6,476 433 396 
EERE EE OBR aa FESPA EE a 2,363 2,352 2,141 55 44 
New York Central Lines__.-. __-___--. 54,787 51,160 52,019 57,792 57,319 
WN. Y.. N. H. & Mareferd._.._. 2 ee. 10,008 9,548 13,101 19,624 18,977 
New York, Ontario & Western___-_-_---. 1,328 977 1,675 2,396 2,412 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___----- 7,058 8,018 7,600 16,714 16,931 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western_----~-~-. 657 400 535 2,344 2,250 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie____._..--~----. 8,321 8,003 9,158 8,618 9,574 
Mere Marquette... os Sc a sk 5,694 5,637 6,669 7,481 6,948 
Pittsburg & Shawmut______-._.-----~— 964 779 760 20 30 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__--_----- 436 360 409 294 244 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__.-----~-+--. 1,117 1,019 1,072 3,346 3,220 
EE ERE ie Dee RENE SS Se Oe MO 420 434 587 1,232 1,021 
FESS MIRED PREIS a Pom 6,453 6,491 6,262 14,154 12,325 
Wheeling & Lake Erie___--.-.-------. 6,172 5,464 5,691 4,683 4,967 
ONS FRAME GAN CORG Dee chet sat 171,200 165,617 183,801 237,415 228,026 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown___-----. 732 768 737 1,337 1,123 
Baltimore & Ohic__......_._2_.-_. — 46,446 42,844 43,533 29,170 26,714 
Bessemer & Lake Erie______~ --------- 6,893 6,241 6,365 2,160 2,184 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley_----- Sear een 341 319 312 5 5 
Cambria & Indiana___ ~~~ -~--~------ 1,699 1,899 1,945 3 5 
* Centrat R. R. of New Jersey_..-------. 7,752 7,496 7,599 20,923 21,309 
NM Sr) ee ok ee howe 665 658 686 72 56 
umberland & Pennsylvania__---~----. 212 238 290 17 5 
onier Valley_.__._-------------- - 146 139 122 38 42 
EIS EE SEIS eee ol 1,665 1,366 1,003 4,102 3,577 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines_------- 1,861 1,907 1,964 3,138: 2.579 
Pennsylvania System___----~-.------ 85,818 84,930 92,213 65,117 69,506 
eet OO. | aes 4. no 14,982 15,141 18,032 27,860 27,333 
Union (Pittsburgh) _..___- <. ---+----. 20,857 21,579 20,239 8.379 7,295 
Western Maryland____.._..--.------ 3,955 4,147 4,585 12,327 12,246 
Total._.__.__ gf Se 194,024 189,672 199,625 174,653 173,979 
Pocahontas District— 
hesapeake & Ohio ME pe AEE SEAS ON SETS 28,898 27,979 29,975 14,774 13,703 
Norfolk & Western_.__.. -. _-.----_- 23,118 23,104 25,180 6,929 8,012 
er Wirginian........ 4,743 4,672 4,494 2,451 2,639 
Totek...- 56,759 55,755 59,649 24,154 24,354 














Tota! Loads 
































Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern. District— 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern___ 326 452 369 416 295 | 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 700 704 961 2,487 3.078 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 727 753 880 1.229 1.368 
Atlantic Coast Line 11,673 10,642 10,805 10,327 11,124 
Central of Georgia : “io 3,831 4,740 4,880 4,847 5,287 
Charleston & Western Carolina 380 426 455 1.422 1.445 
Clinchfield_- a 1,678 1,780 1,859 2,535 2,720 
Columbus & Greenville 359 612 464 216 308 | 
Durham & Southern 147 125 226 606 648 
Florida East Coast 1,360 814 450 1,659 1.630 
| Gainesville Midland 44 45 42 72 126 
Georgia._....—..... miwa 1,182 1,243 1,536 3,345 2,730 | 
Seorgia & Florida ices 442 351 497 539 520 | 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio «heen , 4,365 4,532 4,506 4,552 4,970 
Ulinois Central System___ * 29,892 31,286 28,751 17,737 . 19,935 | 
Louisville & Nashville . 25,495 26,496 27,516 12,389 12,924 | 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah “i 192 204 206 729 595 
Mississippi Central A 263 256 193 457 586 | 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.- 3,682 3,737 3,742 4,970 6,054 | 
Norfolk Southern___...___.___- » ae 1,034 1,301 1,538 1,718 1,944 | 
7jedmont Northern__ iy A Se 368 313 584 1,227 1,133 | 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac_________- 363 464 412 10,007 9,576 | 
3eaboard Air Line____ FEET APE 9,924 9,840 10,621 9,244 8,907 | 
southern System NAN No 23,282 23,864 26,358 23,970 24,601 | 
Tennessee Central_ SL Se eae 602 523 480 831 972 |} 
Winston-Salem Southbound_.________ 176 123 193 1,068 1,110 | 
EERIE CSIR a tye Po ROAR apt ier 122,487 125,626 128,524 118,599 124,586 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western____..______. 22,749 20,784 22,533 16,202 14,979 
Shicago Great Western_________.____. 2,987 2,316 2,966 3,411 4,156 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.___-______ 23,471 22,833 24,390 11,747 11,350 
Shicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha_____ 4,305 4,100 4,653 4,620 4,653 
Juluth, Missabe & Iron Range____-____. 29,677 27,200 23,736 271 331 
Ouluth, South Shore & Atlantic_______. 1,079 1,081 1,164 638 1,119 
figin. Joliet & Eastern__._____.______ 9,379 10,418 10,791 10,692 11,276 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South__- 410 506 628 74 123 
Great Northern__-__-_-___ AERA APES Oe 28,464 28,775 26,831 5,698 5,824 
Green Bay & Western_______._______-__ 736 514 643 1,022 741 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___-____-__ 2,184 2,402 1,996 43 77 
Minneapolis & St. Louis____.__________ 2,599 2.377 2,130 2,891 2,81C 
Minn. St. Peul & S. 6. M.........-.... 8,191 9,014 7,978 2,929 3,229 
I OS 14,089 14,342 13,650 5,928 5,588 
Spokane International__._______-______ 171 303 172 503 519 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__._..______ 2,901 2,916 2,772 2,653 3,428 
> | SRSA CRE > SMR Sat CR ACC 153,392 149,881 147,033 69,322 70,203 
Central Western District— 
4tch., Top. & Santa Fe System___-- _-_ 23,263 25,648 22,526 15,502 13,305 
NSS IE a REPRE SRY Rss DO a Al a 3,403 ,272 3,318 3,746 4,693 
Bingham & Garfield_._.......___.-_- 505 802 628 132 119 
Shicago, Burlington & Quincy____-~_~-.- 22,031 21,684 19,273 13,691 13,830 
Shicago & Illinois Midland________~_-~. 2,947 2,415 2,673 889 1,026 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_____-~- 12,925 13,830 13,330 12,165 13,045 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois_______--~~_. 2,829 2,994 3,032 5,760 4,968 
Solorado & Southern____-_..--------. 970 1,084 863 2,596 2,074 
Denver & Rio Grande Western___-__-~_-. 4,956 5,255 4,285 7,392 6,901 
Denver & Salt Lake... ee ee 467 998 1,148 17 20 
Fort Worth & Denver City___.___----- 1,593 1,407 918 1,770 1,777 
RERUGOOON TOPUR AIR oes 1,971 1,685 1,963 1,979 2,249 
Missouri-Illinois________ EIN a a RE 1,223 1,283 1,156 481 572 
Mevada Northeérmise i. ek 2,043 2,154 2,032 124 126 
North Western Pacific________ SPE sam 1,138 1,241 1,342 691 634 
Peoria & Pekin Union_—....-_.---~--- 8 8 10 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) -._____--~--. 33,822 34,253 33,678 14,836 11,461 
Toledo, Peoria & Western______-_--~.-~- 308 335 373 2,072 1,651 
Union Pacific System__._.._..-....... 18,680 18,614 18,927 19,313 17,201 
4 ORE SERA ES OMS PRS 9 oT ESSEC aes 599 653 599 5 3 
Wentern Pariliews«~—sicdb—cKence~cscn 2,179 2,831 2,198 4,785 4,417 
I Fi Se A 137,860 142,446 134,275 107,946 100,072 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island____-------.-~ 311 573 185 221 315 
ett Cones Eimes. os es oe su. 6,101 4,767 3,651 2,607 2,529 
‘nternational-Great Northern___---~--. 2,677 3,783 2,717 3,468 2,900 
¥ansas, Oklahoma & Guif___---.--_---- 640 367 257 1,050 1,241 
Kansas City Southern_________--~-~--- 5,418 5,115 3,117 3,109 2,553 
Gouisiana & Arkansas____________-....- 3,129 3,970 2,759 2,543 2,391 
Litchfield & Madison_!______-____-~-- 359 292 367 1,946 1,207 
Widiane Vahey ek te le 745 951 882 280 238 
Missouri & Arkansas_______-------- ie 147 196 219 295 371 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_-__~-~--~- 6,715 5,986 5,281 6,322 4,99¢ 
NE en sp iste asa wien tne oe 17,803 19,856 19,196 20,149 21,980 
Quanah Acme & Pacific________---__- 78 143 104 240 211 
3t. Louis-San Francisco___.______-_-_- 8,962 10,792 9,814 9,720 8,392 
3t. Louis Southwestern______.___--__-- 3,193 3,402 3,374 6,976 7,094 
Texas & New Orleans._..____._________. 13,455 13,107 8,230 4,913 4,492 
Tene ar RO ki 8S 5,067 4,821 4,667 6,814 7,882 
Wichita Falls & Southern___.--_---~-- 100 146 159 53 27 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__-_------- 21 22 10 22 52 
EES at ier ser ie een Se aC 74,921 78,289 64,989 70,728 68,875 











Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give Herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 


paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated.. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Orders 

Period Received 
1943—-Week Ended Tons 
Pee > Boo eee 179,835 
Oy Bea nea 111,912 
3S pus easter een Rice 151,993 
Oe Miva nee dca 136,881 
OS gee > Ap Ee AE Aare = 153,646 
MN Fess 177,541 
ee Vice es . 143,629 
BRI, SRB ata Sioen ey a agent 133,446 
Pe hk ee ae 148,381 
ia pe iacivs on eorecioueces 177,766 
gS eerste ia melas a ce 121,125 
i IB oki. os epadtio nen 153,708 
MNS OG ae ek 144,100 
RS TIE cect etree hoeen 4 arece 164,954 


Unfilled 
Production Orders 
Tons Remaining 
Tons 

144,232 580,683 
100,115 573,342 
140,803 587,181 
148,852 572,786 
150,337 571,705 
146,515 600,338 
154,747 586,901 
150,012 568,361 
147,494 570,859 
150,943 598,255 
126,427 589,323 
157,082 583,714 
151,725 558,633 
152,479 579,800 


Percent of Activity 


Current Cumulative 


92 
69 
91 
97 
97 
94 
98 
95 
96 
97 
83 
98 
96 
97 


,93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 


Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
Netes—Un . “ Compensation for delinquent 


d other items made necessary adjust- 


not necessarily equal the unfilled ordérs at the 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, an 


ments of unfilled orders. 


close. 


| ended 





Lumber Movement—Week 


Ended Oct. 2, 1943 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association. 
lumber shipments of 470 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer exceeded pro- 
duction by 3.7% for the week 
Oct. 2, 1943. In the same 
new orders of these mills 
were 0.4% greater than produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files in the 
reporting mills amounted to 101% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 


week 


| mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 


lent to 40 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 37 days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded by 8.3%; orders by 9.8%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
14.3% greater; shipments were 
17.0% greater, and orders were 
12.5% greater. 


~_—_—. 





Construction Contracts 
43% Below August 1942 


Construction contracts awarded 
during the month of August 
totaled $413,791,000 in the 37 east- 
ern states, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corporation on Sept. 26. 
This compared with $183,661,000 
in the preceding month, but, was 
43% behind the $721,028,000 rec- 
orded in August last year. Valua- 
tion of public ownership projects 
in August was 45% below the 
same month last year while pri- 
vate ownership was off only 
29%. 

Non-residential building vol- 
ume of $272,888,000 in August was 
largely affected by non-recurring 
war construction and compares 
with $61,840,000 in July and $407,- 
324,000 in August a year ago. 

The August total of $67,493,000 
for residential building repre- 
sented a decline of 6% from the 
preceding month and a decline of 
about one-third -from .-.August, 
1942. Eliminating barracks and 
temporary-type dormitories for 
single men, however, August was 
only 2% behind last year and the 
number of new dwelling units 
created exceeded those of August 
a year ago by 2%. 


Heavy engineering work, 
valued at $73,410,000, represented 
an increase of 47% over July, but 
was 64% below August last year. 


oe 


WPB Decentralized Plan 


A new program to decentralize 
operations of the War Production 
Board by giving the 13 regional 
offices more authority was ap- 
proved on Sept. 21 at the first 
meeting of the newly-established 
WPB Operations Council. 

H. J. Batcheller, WPB Vice- 
Chairman for Operations, said the 
new plan is expected to reduce 
travel of businessmen to Wash- 
ington by 33%, cut paper work by 
25 to 40% and give the WPB or- 
ganization greater speed and re- 
sponsiveness. 

Under the program, much of the 
machinery of production control 
will be moved to the WPB’s 13 
regional offices and the 92 district 
offices. It is believed that the 13 
“little WPB’s” will be able to 
function without reference to 
Washington in all except basic 
policy matters. 











|-Postal Unit Number 


For Reserve Bank Mail . 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York requests that all mail 
in the future contain the appro- 
priate postal unit number in ac- 
cordance with the Post Office De- 
partment’s Postal Unit Number- 
ing System, which was _ estab- 
lished in certain cities to facilitate 
the distribution of incoming mail. 
For the Reserve Bank’s head of- 
fice in New York City, the postal 
unit number is “7,” while for the 
Buffalo branch it is “2.” 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Following the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the New 
York Trust Company on Oct. 5,| 
John E. Bierwirth, President, an- | 
nounced the appointment of three | 
senior officers and four junior of- | 
ficers. Hulbert S. Aldrich, for- | 
merly Assistant Treasurer, was | 
elected Vice-President, and Holt | 
F. Callaway and William W. Cre- | 
hore, Jr., both formerly Assistant 
Treasurers, were appointed As- 
sistant Vice-Presidents. George 
W. B. Gorman was appointed As- 
sistant Treasurer, William H. Os- 
born and Edward S. Peterson, As- 
sistant Secretaries, and Henry 
Lanier, Jr., an Assistant Trust Of- 
ficer. In its announcement re- 
garding these appointments the 
bank says: 

“Mr. Aldrich, a graduate of 
Yale, has been with the New York 
Trust Company since 1930 and an 
officer since 1939. He has had a 
wide experience in commercial 
and investment banking in which 
fields he will continue as a gen- 
eral officer. 

“Mr. Callaway saw military 
service during the first World War 
after completing his education at 
Mercer University. He jointed the 
Wew York. Trust Company in 1928 
and was appointed an Assistant 
Treasurer in 1931. His duties have 
always dealt with the business of 
the New York Trust Company in 
the southern area and he is now 
in charge of that territory. 

“Mr. Crehore, a graduate of 
Yale, served with the A. E. F. in 
France as a Captain of the Air 
Force in the former World War. 
He started his banking career and 
became an officer with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, subse- 
quently merged with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant Treasurer by the 
New York Trust Company in 1929 
with particular responsibility .for 
the bank’s business in Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Chicago. 

“Mr. Gorman is Manager of the 
Brokers Loan Department. Mr. 
Osborn, who attended New York 
University, is Manager of the Cus- 
tody Department. Mr. Peterson, a 
member of the Class of 1944 at the 
Graduate School of Banking, Rut- 
gers University, is in charge of 
security trading and consultant on 
correspondent bank portfolios. Mr. 
Lanier, a Yale graduate, is head 
of the Trust Administration De- 
partment.” 


The First National Bank of the 
City of New York, in its report 
of condition at the close of busi- 
ness of Sept. 30, 1943, shows total 
resources of $1,158,704,728 and to- 
tal deposits of $1,030,341,856, com- 

ared with $1,059,702,656 and 

31,086,516 on June 30, 1943. Cash 
and due from Federal Reserve and 
other banks, including exchanges, 
is listed at $146,603,730, against 
$180,174,553 three months ago; 
holdings of United States obliga- 
tions, $757,839,316, compared with 
$700,195,106, and loans.and dis- 
counts, $139,536,803, against $61,- 
347,383. Capital and surplus re- 
main unchanged at $10,000,000 
and $100,000,000, respectively. Un- 
divided profits are given as $13,- 
212,880, after making provision for 
the October 1 dividend of $2,000,- 
000, compared with $13,028,303 on 
June 30, after providing for the 
July 1 dividend of $2,000,000. 


James W. Hubbell, President of 
the New York Telephone Co., w 
elected a director of Irving rust 
Company of New York on Oct. 7, 
according to an announcement by 
Harry E. Ward, Chairman of the 
Irving Board. Mr. Hubbell is a 
graduate of Yale University, and 
has spent his entire business life 
in the telephone field. Prior to 
his election as head of the tele- 

hone company, he was Vice- 
esident in charge of operations, 
and previous to that was General 
Manager for that company’s up- 
State area with headquarters in 
Albany. While residing in Al- 
bany, Mr. Hubbell was a Director . 


of the New York State National 
Bank, now known as the State 
National Bank of Albany. He is 
at present a Trustee of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank of New York. 
In World War I, Mr. Hubbell vol- 
unteered for service and was 
Lieutenant-Colonel in command 
of the First Telegraph Battalion, 
attached to the First Army Corps, 
A. E. F. 


John I. McInerney, formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York, has 
been elected*Secretary of the com- 
pany. Mr. McInerney became af- 
filiated with Manufacturers Trust 
Company in 1931, and in the early 
part of 1937 was elected an As- 
sistant Secretary. Mr. McInerney 
was graduated from the St. John’s 
University Law School. He is a 
member of the New York Bar, and 
prior to joining Manufacturers 
Trust Company was associated 
for several years with the law 
firm of White & Case. Before that 
he was for a number of years con- 
nected with the Sales Department 
of the Central Leather Company, 
now the United States Leather 
Company. In World War I, Mr. 
McInerney served with the New 
York Office of Naval Intelligence. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National City 
Bank of New York held Oct. 6, 
Robert M. Franke ard Ralph H. 
Thomson were appointed Assistant 
Vice-Presidents. Mr. Thomson was 
formerly an Assistant Cashier. 


E. Chester Gersten, President of 
the Public National Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York, announced 
on Oct. 7 the promotion of Arthur 
W. Somers from Assistant Cashier 
to Assistant Vice-President. Mr. 
Gersten also announced the ap- 
pointment of Kenneth A. Rivera 
as Assistant Cashier and John J. 
Kubach as Assistant Manager of 
the Foreign Department. 


Statement of condition of Ster- 
ling National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York at Sept. 30, 
1943, shows total resources and 
deposits of $80,890,700 and $75,- 
229,301, as compared with $81,755,- 
404 and $75,885,248, respectively, 
as of June 30, 1943. Of the Sep- 
tember total deposits of $75,229,- 
301, U. S. Government deposits in- 
creased to $13,634,527, as com- 
pared with $9,661,832 on June 30 
last, and commercial and other de- 
posits totaled $61,594,774, as 
against $66,223,415 on June 30th. 
Capital, surplus and undivided 
profits increased to $4,388,151, as 
against $4,373,556 on June 30; re- 
serves increased to $779,034, as 
compared with $655,905. Cash and 
due from banks amounted to $15,- 
734,903 on September 30, against 
$18,621,017 on June 30; U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities increased to 
$40,361,518, as compared with $40,- 
088,529 on June 30; State, munici- 
pal and corporate securities were 
$1,379,559, against $1,422,920; loans 
and discounts $22,640,225, against 
$20,598,675. Stock in Federal Re- 
serve Bank remained the same, 
namely $120,000. 


Grace National Bank of New 
York in its statement of condition 
as of Sept. 30, 1943 shows deposits 
of $77,610,183, as compared with 
$64,208,157 on June 30, 1943 and 
$54,277,246 a year ago. Undivided 
profits amounted at the latest date 
to $1,146,592, as compared with 
$1,086,142 on June 30, 1943 and 
$929,306 a year ago. Cash in vault 
and with banks on September 30 
totaled $13,257,742, as compared 
with $15,380,621 on June 30, 1943 
and $15,491,145 a year ago. U.S. 
Government securities were $39,- 
673,514, as compared with $34,- 
090,913 on June 30, 1943 and $23,- 





007,581 a year ago. Loans and dis- 
counts were $24,022,744, as com- 


1943 and $14,215,707 a year ago. 


pared with $13,635,491 on June 30, | county 
(County, 


The 
Clinton Trust Company of New 


York as of Sept. 30, 1943, shows | 


that total assets increased to $16,- 


30, 1943, and $13,211,912 on Sept. 
30, 1942. Deposits of the bank 
were $15,539,475 on Sept. 30, 1943, 
compared with $14,498,202 on June 


30, 1943, and $11,981,035 on Sep- | 


tember 30 a year ago. Surplus and 
undivided profits totaled $432,969, 
year’ and $408,000 on Sept. 30, 
1942. 


remains unchanged at $600,000. 


|with $2,792,818 on June 30, 1943, 
|and $2,743,715 on September 30 
last year. Holdings of United 
States Government, State and mu- 
nicipal bonds were $7,590,865 as 
of Sept. 30, 1943, compared with 
$6,770,881 on June 30, 1943 and 
$4,959,281 on Sept. 30, 1942. Cash 
on hand and due from banks on 
Sept. 30, 1943 was $3,518,996, 
against $3,833,724 three months 
ago and $3,764,416 a year ago. 


The statement of condition of 
the United States Trust Co. of 
New York, on Sept. 30, 1943, shows 
total resources of $155,595,111 and 
deposits of $123,321,090, compared 
with $144,332,256 and $112,077,- 
029, respectively, on June 30, 1943. 
Cash in banks amounts to $22,558,- 
788, against $24,719,797; holdings 
of United State Government ob- 
ligations, $43,747,700, compared 
with $79,538,266, and loans and 
bills purchased $43,747,700, against 
$18,527,953. The bank’s capital 
stock and surplus are unchanged 
at $2,000,000 and $26,000,000, while 
undivided profits are now $2,196,- 
941, compared with $2,146,070 on 
June 30. 


Wendell J. Curtis, President of 
the Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., died on Oct. 3 
at his home in Rochester. Mr. 
Curtis, who was 80 years old, had 
been President of the bank since 
1936. He had been connected 
with the mewspaper business for 
nearly 40 years, serving at one 
time as President of the old 
Rochester “Union and Advertiser.” 
Mr. Curtis’ association with the 
Mechanics Savings Bank dated 
back to 1901, when he became a 
Trustee. He was named Secretary 
and Treasurer of the bank in 1920 
and became Executive Vice- 
President in 1930. 


Peter S. Duryee has been elect- 
ed to the Board of Directors of 
the Palisades Trust and Guaranty 
Company, of Englewood, N. J. 


Clarence G. Meeks, President of 
the Hudson Trust Co., Union City, 
N. J., announces the appointment 
of William A. Tierney as Vice- 
President and Charles A. Sturm, 
Raymond E. Weil and Victor B. 
Marcussen as Assistant Vice-Pres- 
idents. , 


“The Barclay - Westmoreland 
Trust Co., Greensburg, Pa., whose 
deposits total $13,400,000, has been 
admitted to membership in the 
Federal Reserve System, it is an- 
nounced by Matthew J. Fleming, 
President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. Founded 89 
years ago as a private bank by 
the late Thomas J. Barclay, and 
merged in 1908 with the West- 
moreland Savings & Trust Co., the 
Barclay-Westmoreland serves a 
city of 17,000 and a trade populace 
estimated at 40,000. Its deposits 
have increased by more than $3,- 
000,000 in five years. Officers of 
the new member bank are John 
Barclay, Jr., President; Joseph B. 
Fogg, Vice-President: Oliver S. 


Collins, Treasurer; John F. Lea- 
sure, Assist. Sec.-Treasurer; W. S. 
McDonald, Trust Officer; Lloyd B. 
King, Real Estate Officer, and W. 


W. Lapham, Auditor. Greensburg, | 
30 miles east of Pittsburgh, is the | 





seat of Westmoreland 


statement of condition of | 








First National Bank at Pitts- 
burgh announces the retirement of 
William L. Guckert, 


tive September 30th. 


Holman D., Pettibone, President 


of Chicago Title & Trust Co. of| 


Chicago, Ill., announces the re- 


tirement effective Oct. 8 of Mau-| 
irice J. Flynn, Assistant Treasurer. | 
|Mr. Flynn completed 45 years in 
against $457,444 on June 30 this | 
'Co. in July of this year. 
Capital stock of the bank | 
| January, 1919. 
|Loans and discounts as of Sept. | 

| 30, 1943 were $3,149,632, compared | 


the employ of the Title and Trust 
He has 
been Assistant Treasurer since 


Edward E. Brown, President of 
the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, announced on Oct. 8 that 
the Directors have decided to call 
a special meeting of the stock- 
holders to vote on a proposal to 
declare a special stock dividend 
of $20,000,000 some time in De- 
cember. The dividend, it is stated, 
would come from the bank’s pres- 
ent surplus of $50,000,000. It 
would increase the bank’s capital 
to $50,000,000 from the present 
$30,000,000. 

In the Chicago “Journal of 
Commerce” of Oct. 9, in indicating 
this, further stated: 

“It was emphasized by Mr. 
Brown that the contemplated ac- 
tion was conditional upon no leg- 
islation being passed, taxing stock 
dividends which would be ap- 
plicable to a dividend distributed 
in the year 1943. 


“The special meeting for share- 
holders’ action, it was suggested, 
might be called around Dec. 20, 
and following approval of the 
holders, dividends at the rate of 
8% would be paid on the in- 
creased stock. 

“As the present dividend rate is 
12% a year, the new rate would 
result in an increase to $4,000,000 
of cash dividends yearly, as 
against $3,600,000 presently paid 
annually. The new stock repre- 
sented by the dividend would not 
receive dividend payments until 
April 1, 1944, as Mr. Brown said, 
it was contemplated, ‘that the 
dividend of 3% to be paid next 
Jan. 1 would be paid to stock of 
record of a date prior to the divi- 
dend.’ 

“Mr. Brown also said that while 
it was too early to make a definite 
prediction, he believed that the 
First National Bank would add 
$10,000,000 to its surplus account 
before the end of this year. This 
means that the bank would have 
on Dec. 31 a capital of $50,000,- 
000 and a surplus of $40,000,000. 

“The last increase in the bank’s 
capital was voted in 1935, from 
$24,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

“The announcement by Mr. 
Brown followed the regular 
monthly meeting of the board, at 
which James S. Knowlson, Chair- 
man and President of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., was elected a di- 
rector of the bank, to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of 
Potter Palmer. One more vacancy 
exists.” 


The Manufacturers Bank and 
Trust Co. of St. Louis has trans- 
ferred virtually all of its trust 
business to the St. Louis Union 
Trust Co. James P. Hickok, Presi- 
dent of Manufacturers, in a letter 
to the institution’s customers, had 
the following to say, according to 
the St. Louis “Globe-Democrat,” 
regarding the action: 


“The Manufacturers Bank and 
Trust Company of St. Louis is 
primarily a commercial and sav- 
ings institution * * * and our di- 
rectors have reached the conclu- 
sion a commercial and savings in- 
stitution should not conduct a 
trust department. Therefore, we 
have arranged to discontinue the 
further operation of our trust de- 
partment in all its activities with 
the exception of its Probate Court 
appointments.” 


It is added 1’ the Manufac- 
turers will coniinue,; however, to 
render every banking service, he 
added. The only personnel in- 
volved, Mr. Hickok -aid, is the 
transfer of Milton R. Wismar, 


| former 


Vice-Presi- | 
| dent Federal Street Branch, effec- 
752,509 from $15,658,950 as of June | 


Manufacturers Assistant 
| Trust Oficer, to St. Louis Union. 

H. D. Ivey, President of the Cit- 
izens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles announced 
on Oct. 4 the appointment of John 
R. Christie as Director of Adver- 
,tising and Publicity for. Citizens 
National Bank. Mr. Christie has 
been associated for the past three 
| vears with Southern California As- 
sociated Newspapers and is well 
known in newspaper circles 
throughout Southern California. 
He has served for two years as 
Vice-President of the California 
Newspaper Advertising Managers 
Association. 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co. of San Francisco, at a regular 
meeting of its Board of Directors, 
elected I. W. Hellman III, Presi- 
dent, to succeed the late R. B. 
Motherwell. Mr. Hellman is on 
wartime leave from the _ bank, 
serving as.a Captain in the Army 
Air Corps. Until his return, the 
duties of the office will be carried 
on by Frank B. King, Senior Vice- 
President. As President, Mr. Hell- 
man will occupy a position held 
before him by his father, I. W. 
Hellman, Jr., and grandfather, 
Isaias W. Hellman. Mr. Hellman 
was graduated in:1920 from the 
University of California, and in 
that year entered the service of 
the bank. In 1921 he went to New 
York where he spent a year in the 
banking business. Upon his return 
to San Francisco in 1922, he be- 
came Assistant Cashier of the 
Union Trust Company, serving in 
that capacity until its merger with 
the Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank, Dec. 31, 1923, when he was 
elected. Vice-President of the 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co. Mr. Hellman is also a Di- 
rector of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank,: Los An- 
geles. 

W. J. Bevan was reinstated As- 
sistant Vice-President at the same 
meeting. Mr. Bevan has been in 
retirement since Sept. 17, 1941. 


The directors of the Midland 
Bank Ltd., of London, announce 
the appointment of Stanley Chris- 
topherson as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Christo- 
pherson has consented to accept 
this appointment until a perma- 
nent Chairman is elected. Mr. 
Christopherson in October, 1907 
joined the Board of the London 
Joint Stock Bank Ltd., which in 
1918 was amalgamated with the 
Midland Bank Ltd., and in Febru- 
ary, 1922 was appointed Deputy 
Chairman. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Borrowings Higher 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on October 6 that the 
total of money borrowed as re- 
ported by Stock Exchange mem- 
ber firms as of the close of busi- 
ness September 30 was $941,651,- 
950, an increase of $345,956,786 
over the August 31 total of $595,- 
695,164. 

The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s announcement: 

The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, | 
excluding. borrowings from other 
members of national securities 
exchanges was: (1) on direct ob- 
ligations of or obligations guar- 
anteed as to principal or interest 
by the United States Government, 
$440,245,920; (2) on all other col- 
lateral, $501,406,030; total reported 
by N. Y. Stock Exchange mem- 
ber firms as of the close of busi- 
ness Sept. 30, 1943, aggregated 
$941,651,950. 


The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business Aug. 31, 1943, 
was: (1) on direct obligations of 
or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the United 
States Government, $159,509,300; 
(2) on ali other collateral, $436,. 
185,864; total, $595,695,164. 











